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Look back and see — even as the men of old, — look around! — even so are they that have 
come after. Mortal may wither like the fruits of the field and like the fruits of the field he is born 
again. 

— Tr. Sri Aurobindo! 
A man may spend his life studying the Kavyas, he may cross the vast sea of Sastras, but look at 
his pathetic condition if he has not studied the Nyayasastra! His tongue would become still when 
he tries to say something in the assembly where a vada is going on! Away with these scholars 
who have not made inquiries into the Pramanasastra, have not considered the categories and have 
not delved deep into the logics, and have not studied the Zarkavidya! 


— Venkatadhvarin in Visvagunadarsacampith= 
agiciosdel otetchelAeet featdeated AAG YAAaTA! — 


Jalpakalpalata 
The swan of debate, with both its paksas (the prima facie view and its rejoinder/the two wings of 
the bird) takes dip in the manasa (mind/Manasarovara) of good-hearted persons. 

. we need a sort of continuous dialogue between persons who do not treat knowledge as 
power, who want to use knowledge as process of understanding, a process of becoming, that can 
bring together all living beings. It is a process of love and a process of discovering what has been 
universal across cultures. 


— Rafael Argullol2 


i Sri Aurobindo, 2001, The Upanishads, Part II, Kena and other Upanishads, p. 102. 


2 See Chapter 6 of this work. 
3 Ibid. 


Prologue 


THIS monograph is mainly the result of studies conducted by me as a Fellow 
at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla; during the year 2014-15. 
My areas of study were Sahityasastra (Literary Theory) and Natyasastra 
(Theory of Drama and Theatre). But as a teacher and researcher, I have 
always remained conscious of the vitality of vada — which is roughly 
translated for the purpose of this work as a category involving theory and 
practice of intellectual debates, dialogues and discussions. Traditional 
knowledge systems in India thrived because of vada. These traditional 
systems have been subjected to a general negligence during the last two 
centuries or have been largely misrepresented. There has been an over- 
emphasis on spirituality and religion in the recent studies on the ancient 
Indian knowledge systems, and the disciplines having a focus with logic 
and arguments remained sidetracked. Anviksiki (logic and investigation) 
was a major discipline which was highly valued in Bce era. K. 
Satchidananda Murty rightly points out that “the study of classical 
philosophy in India has been dominated by darsana-concept, ignoring the 
Anviksiki-concept of philosophy’! A revisit to the theories and practices of 
vada will hopefully lead to viewing these knowledge systems in their right 
perspective. 

Vada subsists on diversity. No vada is possible if there is only one point 
of view. Also, vada does not happen in singularity, it always is a 
prerequisite to the other and mostly promotes the presence of many others. 
India’s history of ideas and debates presents a multilinear view. The 
tradition of vada envisages pluralism. The learned editors of [sibhasiyain, a 
neglected work, but immensely valuable for understanding the Indian vada, 
tell us that during the days of Mahavira there were as many as 363 theories 
discussed under four well-known sects. Vada vitalized intellectual life and 
the seers, monks and intellectuals residing in the asramas, viharas and 
sameghas. 

I have used the Sanskrit term vada in a broad sense here and have given 
its nearest approximation — “debate” in bracket where vada is used to 
denote a restricted sense. The seven chapters of this book deal with various 
aspects of the theory and practice of vada. Since no comprehensive study in 


this field has so far been made (the works by Amartya Sen and A. 
Raghuramaraju merely touch its fringes, and the work by Esher Solomon 
mostly takes up the dialectic divergences) and the present study is intended 
to be a groundwork only, it was not possible for me to go deep into so many 
versatile aspects of study on vada. The use of the word “Indian” in the 
subtitle may be termed as a misnomer. Owing to my limitations, I have 
mostly used Sanskrit sources for the treatment of vada in theory and 
practice. But the intention was not to keep this work confined only to 
Sanskrit traditions of vada; I have tried to include alternate or parallel 
traditions. Reference to Naryosang, Al-Beruni, Dara Shikoh or the works 
like Dabistan-e-mazahib, how so ever insufficient and scanty they may be, 
do indicate a broad framework for a study like this. 

I hope that this book will prove how vital and important vada — 
comprising theories and practices of debate, dialogue and discussion — has 
been, not only for the growth of our knowledge systems and ideologies, but 
also for our socio-political fabrics. Vdda was cultivated in India’s 
intellectual discourses to project the distinct nature and uniqueness of each 
concept. This was possible through the frank admittance of both the 
agreements and the disagreements. Samvdda (correspondence) and vivada 
(difference) are two faces of vada. Texts like JIJsibhasiydin and 
Sastravartasamuccaya of Haribhadra Siri could be composed because of 
the first, whereas the second inspired a vast mass of philosophical literature. 
But then, there are inherent correspondences in the differences and the 
differences loom large when correspondences are being sought out. 
Gaudapada categorically said in Mandiukyakarika 1V.99 that he has not 
borrowed from Buddha, but his concept of vijfidna or consciousness as the 
Ultimate Reality and the world appearing due to the diverse nature of 
vijnana together with the examples he has given to illustrate his thesis are 
derived from Buddhism. A little intriguing example of such correspondence 
is Sankaracarya himself. He vehemently criticized Buddhist philosophies, 
but beneath a very intense tussle and difference of outlook, there is an 
inherent acceptance of the Vijhanavadin for which he is also labelled as a 
Buddhist in disguise (pracchannabaudha), not by a section of modern 
scholars alone, but by some of the adherents of classical non-dualist 
philosophers like Vedantadesika, an extraordinary philosopher-poet of 


thirteenth century cE and a nephew of Ramanuja. F. Stcherbatsky and 
Dhirendra Sharma have shown that by begging to differ with his guru 
Kumiarila on the nature of abhdva (non-existence), Prabhakara denied the 
status of a pramana to abhava and thus followed the path of Dharmakrirti, a 
well-known Buddhist logician; and hence he was decried as “a friend of the 
Buddhists” (bauddhabandhuh). 


It is true that we find a lot of manoeuvring in vdadas. But this has 
contributed to maturing a particular system of ideas. The search for truth led 
the seeker to traverse on diverse paths. 


During the days of the Pallava Renaissance, there was a close interconnection between the 
learned brahmanas of Kerala and the Pallava court at Kajfict. It is worth noting that Cheraman 
Perumal, who could have been a contemporary of Sankara or of his disciples, is said to have 
taken an interest in diverse religious faiths including Christianity and Islam. A story even relates 
to his conversion to Islam and pilgrimage to Mecca. He is also said to have partitioned Kerala in 


deference to Sankara’s prescriptions.2 
Intellectual discourses in India have remained so much argumentative that 
most of the works written in Sanskrit under diverse knowledge systems are 
structured in the techniques of debate. This applies not only to 
philosophical writings but to works belonging to medical sciences 
(Ayurveda) or works related to the management of society and life like 
Arthasastra of Kautilya or Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. There are texts that 
have been thoroughly structured through vada. 

Some of the issues that have repeatedly surfaced in vadas are concerned 
with the conflict between karma (action) and jfidna (knowledge), choice 
between violence and non-violence, the clash between two ideologies — 
pravrtti (empiricism) and nivrtti (renunciation) and these still persist in 
modern India in some form or the other. The doctrine of cumulative pursuit 
of karma and jidna continued till Safkara vehemently discarded it. 

Even though marginalized to a large extent in the textual tradition of 
philosophical literature and surviving in thin numbers, the /okdyatas — 
materialists — have always remained assertive. Due to their skills in vada, 
they actually commanded respect and were given prominence in socio- 
political life. There are epigraphic records to prove that they flourished in 
Karnataka and continued to practically debate with Vedantins and other 
philosophers till fourteenth-fifteenth centuries.2 The Carvaka philosophy 
has remained a contentious issue with almost all the philosophical schools 


for more than two millennia. The modern scholars have vehemently debated 
on various perspectives of the Carvakas.4 The present work repositions 
Carvakas and their postulations in the light of vadas and the vada texts. 

That vada could transform society, could bring changes in the lifestyles, 
and quite often could also result in conversions of faith or religion are 
evidenced through numerous examples in this work. The concepts and 
categories related to vada not only shaped up the course of discussions in 
the areas of philosophy or religion, they cast everlasting impact on the 
milieu and traditions of arts and aesthetics also. In Chap. 6, I have discussed 
some well-known masterpieces from Sanskrit literature in which vada 
forms the structural or narrative design. There are literary pieces in which 
the debate becomes a major theme, whereas in others, debates are employed 
as a device to enrich the narrative. Agamadambaraprahasana, 
Dhuttakkhana (Dhurtakhyana), Mudritakumudacandra, etc. are works by 
philosophers composed with the intention of projecting vada. 
Mahisasatakam by Vafichanatha is a poem penned with fervour and 
intensity by a pundit-kavi (scholar poet). It is a poetic statement in protest in 
which the author enters into vada with social institutions and oppressive 
systems. 

At the surface level, the culture of vada involves verbal duals, attacks and 
even violence of speech — debates on the propriety of such ramifications of 
vada have been noticed in this monograph. But at the deeper levels, the 
vada culture imbibes values and harmony. Al-Beruni, whom I have viewed 
as a source of inspiration for this work, had closely watched the people of 
our country and our habits of debate 1,000 years ago. His remarks on the 
Hindus are noteworthy: 

. at the utmost they fight with words, but they will never stake their soul, or body or their 
property on religious controversy. 
The vada traditions have not simply subsisted on refutation. They evolved 
methods for critiques of reasoning. Each system established its uniqueness 
through vada. Prashant Dave rightly pointed out during the discussions with 
the present author that vada led to revitalizing each theory, and each system 
got further developed by undergoing a series of vadas with other systems. 
In fact, history of Indian philosophy should be rewritten from the point of 
view of vada which led to culling out the essentialities of a system and 


assumption of its precise nature.° Vadas were taken up to reinvigorate a 
thought system and also to sharpen one’s own intellect. Mahima Bhatta, a 
logician wanted to prove the applicability of anumiti in the field of belless 
lettress and for this he composed an extensive text — Vyaktiviveka — with 
a twofold purpose, i.e. to establish the theory of poetic inference 
(kavyanumiti) and also to earn instant recognition by the way of posing a 
potent challenge to as great a stalwart as Anandavardhana.! Texts such as 
Vyaktiviveka are created in deep structures of agreement with surface 
structures in sharp disagreements. 

Finally it is intended to search the resonances and percolations of the 
vada traditions in modern times, to investigate how this tradition still 
continues to enrich our intellectual life and can contribute to create better 
stands and harmony in our society. Some of the spiritual or religious gurus 
like Ramana Maharshi, J. Krishnamurti and Vinoba Bhave have served as 
men of dialogues. Of these, Vinoba Bhave, remains most misunderstood, 
yet most versatile and learned bhdsyakara of ancient wisdom. His asrama 
at Paunar, Wardha functioned as a vibrant place for discussions on social, 
moral and religious issues, and continued to be frequently visited by 
persons from diverse walks of life. Vinoba Bhave strived to create 
conciliations in a society torn by strife. Texts like Samanasutta, 
Svardjyasastra, commentaries on Gita and Japuji, as well as the institutions 
like Acaryakula and Sarvasevasangha were created due to his efforts. The 
idea of giving up the fight (ranachodaniti), Sakalayatanapaddhati and 
silence mooted by him are fresh manifestations of the potential nature of 
vada. 


Vada has manifested in our responses to the opinions on Indian traditions 
of intellectual discourse by Western philosophers. S. Radhakrishnan gave a 
critique of Albert Switzer’s view which he had expressed in Indian Thought 
and Its Development in 1939. Switzer had opined that Indian philosophy 
has been escapist. Radhakrishnan challenged his views in his Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought in the year 1939 itself. In another work he 
also presented a critique of Burgsan. 

In the last chapter, I have tried to present the manifestations of vada on a 
vast canvas during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. India was facing 
the onslaught of modernity and social reforms as well as the ethics evolved 


through its contact with Christianity during these two centuries, drawing 
sharp reactions from fundamentalists or puritans. “Modern Indian thought 
finds itself in a historical context created by Europe, and it has difficulties 
speaking for itself. Even in its self-representation and self-assertion, it 
speaks to a large extent in a European idioms. This does not however mean 
that the dialogue between India and Europe has been decided in favour of 
Europe, or that India has been superseded by Europe. The power of the 
Indian tradition has not exhausted itself in self-representation and self- 
interpretation of modern India. The dialogic situation is still open.”® At the 
backdrop of these remarks by Wilhelm Halbfass, this chapter raises several 
questions, 1.e. whether with the anthropocentric self-confidence of the West 
remains an overpowering force; whether the relationship between Orient 
and Occident is a relationship of subordination of India and subjugation by 
the West; or there are possibilities in the pandit’s tradition for rejuvenating 
itself. Ananda K. Coomarswamy says that India would come out unscathed 
from the colonial onslaught though its body was badly damaged. Sri 
Aurobindo would view the scenario as a mere surface deterioration. 

One of the issues that consistently came up in all the knowledge texts is 
related to freedom. The concept of salvation in darsanas seeks individual 
liberation linked to social aspirations. The last criterion of dharma defined 
by Manu ts svasya ca priyam dtmanah (that which pleases the self). There 
is a continuity of search for the liberation in Smrti texts, philosophical 
discourses, texts on aesthetics and literary theory through logics and 
reasoning, and this has continued to the twentieth century. 


Due to the nature of this work and my own limitations, I have profusely 
used original terms from Sanskrit sources. I have also tried to limit myself 
to the original sources following the model set by Mallinatha, the great 
commentator of Sanskrit classics. In the preface to his commentary on 
Kirdtarjuniyam, an epic by the poet Bharavi, he said: 


serduyed ud area Far | 
ane fererd fehfserarsafercayerd | | 


Here I have explained everything just by paraphrasing, have not written anything without the 
base of the original and have not said anything unwanted. 


Giving the final touches to this work, the memories of Pratapchandra and 
Bachchulal Awasthi have been flooding in my mind. The informal sittings 


(chitchats) in their homes at Gournagar, Sagar during 1973-83 were the best 
practical demonstrations of vada for me and they also represent two faces 
of vada which I have talked about. 

I could access the two volumes of /ndian Dialectics by Esther Solomon 
after I had finalized the preliminary draft of this work. In fact, Solomon has 
already covered some of the topics dealt with here in a more comprehensive 
way. The last three chapters of my work, however, make a departure from 
the line adopted by her. In the earlier chapters I have tried to substantiate or 
to avoid repetition by referring to Solomon’s work. 

Vada has been within and without me over these years and hopefully it 
will continue to grow. 

Radhavallabh Tripathi 


1k. Satchidananda Murty, 1985, Philosophy in India: Traditions, Teaching and Research, p. 194. 
2 K. Satchidananda Murty, 1985, Philosophy in India, p. 77. 
3 Ibid., p. 17. 


4 Sadashiv Athawale in the Preface to the third edition of his Marathi book Carvaka: Itihasa ani 
Tattavajnana (1997) gives a brief resume of these debates, referring to the divergence of opinions 
between A.H. Salunkhe and Shrinivas Dikshit. 


> Albiruni s India, ed. Edward C. Sachan, 2005, p. 19. 


© Narmada Shankar Mehta in his Gujarati work Hind Tattvajnana no Itihdsa made such an attempt. 


l Cf. his prefatory remarks — “Fed SOATHAG A, fa q Wat, aed 
asomfa udadlet aal adfdovdaa fanaa Pata 
qeyeauis wNTadadi! se wafcordatsaar at edit 
qatddd 4:1 Pad ard woes GHed! Ged Va AMRAAI” (am 


appropriately making an effort for those who are like me, everything is not agreeable in this world. 
When the lamp of the world (the Sun) rises in the horizon, some start burning, some are blooming, 
while others wither out. The propositions of the author of dhvani theory by agreements or 
disagreements are being taken up here for fame, because acquaintance with great theories leads to 
glory.) 


8 Extract from the Preface to the German edition of India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding, 
Wilhelm Halbfass, 1988, p. xiii. 


2A. Raghuramaraju, 2006, Debates in Indian Philosophy: Classical, Colonial and Contemporary, p. 
6. 
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1 
The Nature of Vada 


Ricut from a hoary past, debates and discussions have helped Indian 
society to develop democratic values. As long as there was a scope for logic 
and reasoning, the possibilities of overthrowing authoritarian tendencies 
remained. S. Radhakrishnan says: 
Helped by natural conditions, and provided with the intellectual scope to think out the 
implications of things, the Indian escaped the doom which Plato pronounced to be the worst of 
all, viz. the hatred of reason.” 1 
A country where debates do not happen is “a place without gestation”. 
Authoritarian regimes do not allow debates to happen. The lack of vada 
(debate, dialogue and discussion) leaves a society in a morbid state. Vada 


envisages a culture of pluralism and democratic values. 


B.K. Matilal recognizes two distinct traditions of Indian logic — one is 
the tradition of vada (debates, dialogues and discussions) and the other is 
the pramana tradition. The former is concerned with dialectical tricks, 
arguments and sophistry, whereas the latter with criteria for empirical 
knowledge.2 However, Matilal does not define the interconnections 
between these two traditions. In fact, the vada tradition does not simply 
subside in sophistry and tricks, it very much effects and enriches the other 
tradition concerned with epistemology, providing a critique of diverse 
schools of philosophy. Vada leads to true knowledge which would 
culminate in salvation (moksa). In fact pramdna is invariably linked to 
both vada and darsana. There is a popular saying amongst Sanskrit pandits 
—vdde vade jayate tattvabodhah (after going through the series of vadas, 
true knowledge is acquired). In fact, it is this idea of tattvabodha — 
arriving at the very essence and ultimate truth — that distinguishes the 
Indian tradition of vada from Western dialecticism. Greek philosophers like 
Aristotle have given the idea of dialectics primarily in the sense of “the art 
of discussion, debate, controversy, a method of argument or disputation, the 


process of discursive or conversational thinking”.4 


Speech can liberate. Words are illuminators and are capable of 
enlightening. Creating a theory and purging out the unacceptable theories 


through vada (proper debate, discussions and dialogue) settles disputes and 
purifies the self. 

In some of the orthodox Indian philosophies where the Word was viewed 
as the world, and the Ultimate Reality (Brahman) as well, vada assumed 
utmost importance. Proper employment of words is equated to spiritual 
pursuit and would emancipate. Anviksiki, the earliest form of Indian logic, 
subsisted in vada. It was an amalgam of three philosophies — Samkhya, 
Yoga and Carvaka. In fact, Anviksiki is the science of reviewing. Kautilya 
therefore holds that anviksiki reviews and investigates upon the contents of 
the other three disciplines (see Chap. 2). 


In the course of time, the concept of dnviksiki underwent a change. 
Nyayadarsana rightly made a claim on it and Gautama in his Nydayasutra 
treated his philosophy at par with the Anviksiki. Rajasekhara (tenth century 
cE), in his Kavyamimamsd, revisited the concepts of vidyds (branches of 
learning) and the Anviksiki. According to him: 

The Anviksiki is divided into two parts — parva-paksa (the prima facie view) and uttara-paksa 

(the rejoinder). Buddhism, Jainism and Carvaka philosophies are included in pirva-paksa and 

Samkhya as well as Nyaya and Vaisesika in uttara-paksa. Taken together, they form six 


argumentative systems. 


Anviksiki or Nyadya® has been singularly devoted to arguments and logic. 
Vyhanesvara in his Mitaksara commentary on Yajnavalkyasmrti (1.3) 
defines Nyaya as tarkavidya (the system of learning based on arguments). 
But the tradition of Nydyadarsana does not simply regard this darsana 
confined to logic and arguments only. It has been defined as a 
Pramanasastra as well as adhyadtmavidya both. Rightly does Udayana, one 
of the greatest Naiyayikas or experts in Nydyadarsana, give the title to his 
magnum opus as Atmatattvaviveka (true knowledge of the Self) even 
though his treatise is mainly devoted to vada (debate) with Buddhists. 

On the other hand, the systems said to have emphasized over self- 
realization and pursuing the path of salvation do recognize the importance 
of critical examination and reasoning. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says: atma 
va are srotavyo mantavyah (the Self must be listened to, must be 
contemplated upon with reasoning). Here manana stands for reasoning and 
rational thinking. 


A sastra (an authoritative documentation of the theory and practice of any 


knowledge system) is normally written in the style of debate, discussion 
and dialogue. There is an imaginary interlocutor, raising objections, 
demanding clarifications and asking questions. A debate within the mind of 
the author constantly goes on during the course of the creation of a treatise. 
A section of a sastra is termed as adhikarana or adhikara. Jaimini’s 
Mimamsasitra is the first authentic text on the Mimamsa philosophy. The 
sections of Mimamsasitra are called adhikaranas and each adhikarana has 
a fivefold structure involving — visaya (theme), saMsaya (doubt), purva- 
paksa (the prima facie view), uttara-paksa (the rejoinder) and nirnaya 
(conclusion). It is true that Mimamsa comprises an exegesis of Vedic 
rituals. Paul Deussen rightly says that Jaimini’s text is “a methodical 
handbook treating the various questions arising out of the complicated 
Vedic ritual”.8 But it is also true that Jaimini has designed his aphorisms to 
form a text in debate and he was able to create a powerful discourse for 
debate. Venkatadhvarin in his Visvagunddarsacampii (564) goes to the 
extent of saying that the proponents of all other Sastras suffer debacles 
when a battle of debate is carried out by Jaimini’s disciples. 

The adhikarana structure applies more or less to most of the sastric texts 
and it invariably invests the texts with a dialogic nature — rooted in some 
kind of debate. 

The practice of debating percolated various levels of Indian social life. 
Royal courts, assemblies of pandits and even marriages? provided occasions 
for debates on issues pertaining to philosophy, ethics, polity, etc. 

There is some debate on the question whether debate lies at the genesis of 
Indian world-view. The myth of the Sanakadi brothers brings out the tussle 
between two tendencies — karma (action) and vada. The four boys — 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara — were asked to cooperate 
in the act of creation by Prajapati (the Lord of Creation), immediately after 
they were born. They asked why they should employ themselves in the act 
of creating; first the Prajapati should reply to their questions. They were 
banished from the brahmaloka immediately because of this questioning 
spirit.2 But they are held as great seers and authorities in Agamas. 
Interestingly, almost all the Agama texts are structured in vada as dialogues 
between two persons, a guru and a Sisya, or a Siva and a Parvati; and the 
text unfolds in resolution to the doubts and replies to the queries of the 


coon 


Vada, Samvada and Vivada 


The term vdda is derived from the root vad- (to speak). The dictionary by 
Monier-Williams gives the following meanings of vada — speaking of or 
about, causing a sound, playing, advice, council, speech, discourse, talk, 
utterance, statement, a thesis, proposition, argument, doctrine, discussion, 
controversy, dispute, contest, quarrel, etc. The term sdastrartha came in 
vogue during nineteenth and twentieth centuries for vada in a limited sense 
(scholastic debate). It is mostly used for debates on public platforms or 
sometimes debates through the print media. Vada has a wider connotation. 
It is accepted as a type of katha (discussion) involving debates, dialogues 
and discussions on a philosophical, religious, social or ethical issue. 

During Vedic period (before 600 Bce) the term brahmodya was used in the 
sense of vada. K. Satchidananda Murty rightly suggests that “the oldest 
word used in the Vedic literature for the discussion of philosophical/ 
theological problems is brahmodya”’4 Brahmodya' is the technical name 
for the assemblies for holding discussions, debates and dialogues on 


ontological or epistemological issues./2 


Brahmodya is not debate in the modern sense of the term, as the answers 
given by the respondent are known to the disputant and they are not 
challenged and questioned. 

The dialogues involving heated discussions and rejoinders were called 
vakovakya. Yajfavalkya includes vakovdkya in his list of subjects for 
study.!4 A vakovakya is treated sometimes synonymous to brahmodya. K.F. 
Geldner “sees in the vakovdkya as an essential part of the Itihasa-Purana, 


the dialogue or dramatic element as opposed to narrative portion” 


The assembly for a brahmodya was called brahma-samsad.© The term 
vada came to be used subsequently with the emergence of systems of 
philosophy. Milindapanho, a Pali text of second century BCE, uses the term 
saddhi for vada. The term brahma-sabha was also used for the assembly 
were debates or discussions on philosophical issues were organized. 
Rajasekhara in the tenth chapter of his Kavyamimamsa directs the king to 
organize brahma-sabhas in his capital to identify and honour the best of the 
philosophers and scholars. A special vehicle called brahma-ratha was 


arranged for the best debaters of the brahmodyas. Rajasekhara has also 
informed that sastra-pariksas (examinations of the scholars through debate 
and discussion) used to be organized in the city of Pataliputra (see Chap. 2). 
The kings presided over the sastra-sabhas in different disciplines. In 
addition to these, there were institutions in later period organizing sastra- 
sabhas. The Tripunithura court organized vakyartha-sabhas. In several 
towns of Kerala sdstra-sabhds were held.“ 

Indian debate has a rich history of three millennia. There have been 
debates with a view to find out the truth, for a search of harmony and 
inherent unity of divergent theories. There have also been debates with 
sharp differences emphasizing the distinctions. 

Isibhadsiyain (Rsibhasitani), a collection of discourses by seers belonging 
to the Vedic, Ajivaka, Carvaka, Buddhist and Jaina traditions, is a unique 
text building up bridges and creating dialogues between diverse sects and 
traditions. Compiled around the fourth-third centuries sce,/® the text is 
immensely valuable for understanding the Indian traditions of sharing 
knowledge systems. Amongst the seers included, twelve belong to 
Nirgrantha sect or Jainism, five to Buddhist philosophy and as many as 
seventeen to Vedic tradition. Amongst the remaining seers, Mankhali 
Ghosiala is known as the founder of Ajivaka sect and while the affiliations 
of nine others are unknown. The 20" chapter named Utkala Adhyayana 
does not give the name of any sage, but it discusses the materialist 
philosophy through very interesting illustrations. The 21%‘ chapter cites the 
gathas of Gathapatiputra Taruna propounding Ajnhanavada, the philosophy 
of ignorance. 

The whole process of vada should lead to conclusion and theory building. 
Therefore the word vada also came to be used in the sense of theory. Some 
of the well-known theories in the philosophical systems were named as 
vadas, viz. Arambhavada, Pramanyavada, etc. Some of the treatises dealing 
with specific theories were named as vada _ granthas. Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya, a well-known Natyayika of seventeenth century cE, has written 
several vada texts, viz. Vyutpattivada, Saktivada, Visayatavada, Muktivada, 
Vidhivada, etc.12 Madhva’s works are also known as vada granthas. 


The word samvdda is used in Mahabharata in the sense of a highly- 
profound discussion between two intellectuals that was carried out in past 


and lives in the collective memory of a race. This kind of samvada 
becomes itihasa. Many such samvdadas are cited in Mahabharata. 

In Gautama’s system of Nyaya, the term kathd is used for all kinds of 
discussions, conversations, debates and dialogues. Vada is understood as a 
type of kathd. Caraka, the savant of Ayurveda, understands the term vdda in 
the sense of a formal or proper debate, where one party differs with the 
other and each adopts a position as per their system of thought or discipline. 
Instead of grouping jalpa (wrangling) and vitanda (cavil) as types of katha 
(as Gautama, the author of Nydyasiitra has done) Caraka defines these two 
as types of vada (for details see Chap. 3). 

Vada, Protests and Dissents 

Svetaketu, who is being discussed in the next chapter here, is the first 
person to have raised a voice of protest against sexual exploitation of 
women. He also introduced a revolutionary change in the social practices. 
The Carvakas always served as a protestant group that questions the 
prevailing norms and lifestyles (see Chaps. 2 and 4). 


The question as to what extent protests and dissents are possible in a 
society, which has glorified vada to a great extent, needs consideration. To a 
certain extent, a vigorous tradition of vada has served as an outlet for the 
release of violence and has helped in keeping the voices of protests and 
dissents muffled. Pratap Chandra says: 


Terms like protest, dissent, heterodoxy (in a generalized sense), deviation from the mainstream, 
etc. are irrelevant in the Indian context. Ideological divergence obtaining in a plural context 
cannot be expressed in a terminology clearly implying a non-linear situation. It is indeed a pity 
that a modern scholar has been obliged to point out chinks in a non-existent monolith. But such 
are the consequences of a failure to critically evaluate the historical model before putting it into 


use.22 


But then the dynamics of vada themselves provided occasions for 
meaningful protests and raising the voices of protests. Svetaketu, had 
protested against men’s oppression of women and had told his father: “TI 
raise my voice of dissent against such law. Henceforth no man will 
forcefully take any woman.” The story of Sulabha from Mahabharata (see 
next chapter) brings out a woman’s fight against man’s pretensions and 
arrogance. 

It is interesting to note that voices of dissent were raised in the very 
tradition of Vedanta against the caste system. While Sankara, Ramanuja and 


even Madhva in their bhdsyas agreed with the injunctions of Badarayana in 
Apasiidradhikarana* on denying the knowledge of Brahman to the lower 
castes, Ramanuja, Ramananda and several medieval saints, preaching their 
philosophy, stood against the caste system. 

The Lokayatikas, Ajivakas, the Sikh gurus, Kabir (1398-1448), Vasava 
and B.R. Ambedkar raised the voices of protest against the system. They 
fought against hierarchies, feudalism and tyranny also. It is in the literary 
traditions — poetry, drama and fiction — that we find vada reverberating 
with notes of dissent and protests. Chap. 6 of this work is devoted to 
documenting some of the literary pieces voicing such notes. Poets like 
Bhartrhari, Bhavabhiti and Bilhana have raised their voices of protest 
against the kings, as well as social and political institutions. Mahisasatakam 
of Vafchanatha (also known as Vafichesvara, and a descendant of Govinda 
Diksita) is a powerful text against a ruler, the oppressive system and 
exploitation.22 

Vada worked for erasing boundaries and watertight compartments. Max 
Weber says: 


Without becoming a non-Hindu, a Hindu could accept highly important, most characteristic 

doctrines which every denominational Christian would consider exclusively his own. In Hindutva 

a teaching may be orthodox without being blindly valid, indeed the doctrinal fluidity of 

Hinduism is not incidental, but rather, the central, the central issue of religion, as we conceive 

it 23. 

it. 

The atmosphere conducive to free dialogues led to equilibrium. Vadas also 
served as platforms for purging the violence in various groups and thus 
served as catalysts for bringing harmony and peace. Jainism, Buddhism and 
Ajivakas arose parallel to the orthodox priestly systems. It could be possible 
in this system that the grhasthas (householders) who paid the priests for 
rituals also gave alms to the Buddhist monks. 

Suppression of debates and resistance to them leads to the erosion of 
democratic systems and values. There are standpoints. Sticking to any one 
of them, may lead to clashes. Truth may emerge from them out of constant 
dialogues and conversations. 


The royal courts served as academies and provided a platform for 
exchange of thoughts and ideas between diverse sects and philosophical 
schools. The spirit of vada in the broad sense of the term is reflected in the 
edicts of King Asoka, which give the message of harmony: 


King Priyadars1 Devanam Priya, wishes that all [religious] sects should live [harmoniously] 
everywhere in [his dominions], for all of them want self-control and purity of thought; . . . there 
is no person who is not devoted to a particular religious sect; [the King] honours all sects. .. . 


.. . there should be no extolment of one’s own sect or disparagement of other sects . . . other 
sects should be honoured in every way on all occasions. 
... whosoever extols his own sect and disparages other sects . . . injures his own sect severely. . . 


... this indeed is the desire of King Priyadarsi Devanam Priya that followers of all sects should 
be well informed [about others] and acquire benevolent thoughts. . . . 


... all the religious sects have been honoured by me with various kinds of honours. 


... The dharma-mahamatras are occupied with all the religious sects — the brahmanas, the 
Ajivakas, Nirgranthas — with these and other sects. 

— From the Edicts of Asoka: R.E. VII Shahbazgarhi, 

R.E. XII, XIII, XI and VU 


On the other hand, the people belonging to the establishment were afraid of 
those who indulged in vadas. The philosophers like the Lokayatikas or 
Carvakas were also regarded dangerous because they constantly raised 
questions and debates. The kings were advised not to pay attention to them. 
When Bharata visits Rama in Citraktita the later asks him — “O dear one! 
do you keep away from the brahmanas who are Lokayatikas? They are 
skilled in creating disasters, foolhardy and think themselves as very 
knowledgeable!” (see Chap. 2). 


So much importance was attached to vada that Krsna while enumerating 
his glorious forms (vibhiitis) describes vada as one of his vibhitis: vadah 
pravadatam aham (Gita X.32) — I am vada amongst the disputants. 
Sankaracarya in his Bhdsya talks about pravadatém as implying three 
forms of katha (discussion) — vada, jalpa and vitanda. Amongst these, 
vada is the best as it leads to the truth. 

The tradition therefore respected the pandits who promoted vdda 
tradition. This tradition could also carry the spirit of challenge to the highest 
limits. Udayana a tenth-century philosopher came to be worshipped for 
having proved the existence of God. But Udayana could also challenge the 
Lord of Jagannatha when denied access to the temple at Purl. Myths and 
legends came to be woven around the great practitioners of vada. Srtharsa, 
a well-known philosopher and poet, is said to have entered into debate even 
with the goddess of learning (Sarasvati) and ultimately defeated her. Owing 
to their debating skills, some of the scholars are better known by the titles 
such as vadibhasimhasurin (lion for the elephant-contenders in vada), 


prativadibhayamkara (terrific for the respondents) and vddirdja (king 
amongst debaters), and their real names have sunk into oblivion. 
Siddhasena Divakara is eulogized in the following terms in Adipurdna: “He 
was lion for the opponents in debate who were like elephants before him. 
He was lion of the theories.”24 Varadacarya alias Alagiya Manavala, who 
flourished in thirteenth century CE was a reputed author in philosophy and 
Tantra, was known as vdadikesarin (lion among the debaters).*> 
Annagaracarya (14"-15" century ce) was called prativadibhayamkara 
(frightful to the opponents in debate). Vedantadesika (Venkatanatha) was 
given the title of Kavitarkikacakravarti (sovereign of poets and logicians). 
Reverting the Gaze 

A thorough understanding of the purva-paksa (the prima facie view) 1s 
required to start a vada.2® There are philosophers who could present the 
opponent’s view with such exact comprehension that we can restore some 
of the lost philosophical systems only through the debate that was carried 
on in their refutation. 

For a real vada, the argument should be meaningful. It is true that there 
were debates in which facts were distorted, reasoning were mutilated, and 
arguments were not properly utilized. Kalidasa had perhaps witnessed 
debates with meaningless arguments. Dusyanta in Abhijndnasakuntala says: 
kim vrtha tarkena anvisyate (what is to be sought by futile arguments?). 
Dharmakirti, a renowned Buddhist philosopher has given an account of 
futile debates (see Chap. 3). In Milindapanho, cited here as an example of 
one of the most intense and profound debates (see Chap. 2), there are many 
presumptuous statements by Nagasena, the great preceptor, with reference 
to geography and history. In one of his illustrations, Nagasena describes 
several rivers like Sarayii and Vetravati as having streamed from Himalayas 
(p. 141). Sometimes beliefs into supernatural phenomena are also aired (p. 
148). But for more than two millennia, Indian culture has thrived because of 
real good debates. 

Concept of Sabha 

Asanga has described six types of court rooms for holding the vadas: (i) 
rajakula — the royal palace, (11) yuktakula — the residence of some officer, 
(111) parsatsattva — assembly, (iv) dharmarthakusala-sramanabrahmana- 


vasa — the places where the Sramanas are available, (v) residence of 
brahmanas adept in dharma or brahmanas adept in dharma are available, 
(vi) dharmarthakarmasattva — places where persons desirous of learning 
dharma are present. 

Rajasekhara has described the assembly hall, arrangements for seats, etc. 
in it for holding kavyakdara-pariksds (examination of poets) and sastrakara- 
pariksds (examination of scholars). The assembly hall should have sixteen 
pillars, for doors and eight mattavaranis, with one platform with the royal 
seat for the king (he is supposed to preside in all the pariksds). The poets, 
scholars of diverse knowledge systems, artists, etc. are assigned places in 
the assembly hall. This assembly hall served the purpose for holding all 
sorts of vadas — vddas for judging the quality of a new poet or the 
acquisitions of an emerging scholar. Even when speaking as an dcarya of 
Alamkarasastra (literary theory) and making recommendations to a poet- 
king, RajaSekhara wants the sastrakara-pariksas to be held in between the 
poets meets, as “wine alone does not taste good, it required some snacks to 
be combined with” .22 

Vadin (proponent/disputant), prativadin (respondent), prasnika (jury) and 
sabhya (member of the assembly) — these are said to be the four pillars of 
vada.*8 A king should employ only those as the members of the sabha who 
are religious, well tested, and can bear the dhuh (brunt) of vyavahara 
(issues for debate/petitions) like good bulls. They should be adept in 
Dharmasastras, should come from good families, should always speak truth, 
and should consider a friend or a foe as equal.22 

In fact, sabha came to be known as an institution for the progress of vada- 
tradition. There is a floating verse about the sabha which says: 


There is no sabha, if elders are not there. They are not elders if they do not give ruling according 
to dharma. Dharma is not dharma if it is without truth, and truth is not truth if it is mingled with 
cheating. 


In Mahabharata, Draupadi before initiating her debate, which is being 
discussed in the next chapter, recites this verse. Narada in his Smrti repeats 
it in the context of a judicial court (see Chap. 5). 


Appreciating a Conversation 


Bharavi in his Kirdtarjuniyam has presented a debate between Draupadi, 
Bhima and Yudhisthira involving perennial questions of polity and war. He 


has also described the qualities of speech for any conversation. They are — 
brilliance, perspicuity, grace and defined import 
(sausthvodaryavisesasaliniM viniscitartham — 1.3), reasoning and radiance 
(upapattimadurjitasrayam — II.1), free from vagueness, pure, concise but 
heavily loaded with meanings (. . . gariyasi . . . bahur alpiyasi drsyate 
gunah — IIJ.4) charming in sense (rucirartha — I1.5). 

Bhima delivers a discourse on the necessity of quick action against 
Duryodhana. Yudhisthira praises Bhima: 


Your pure intention is clearly reflected in your speech, which is free from arguments going 
against reasoning and proof, it is elegant, attractive for the heart as the image reflected in a 
mirror free from any coating of dust, transparent and charming to the mind and auspicious. 
(apavarjitaviplave sucau hrdayagrahini mangalaspade .. . vimala tava vistare giram matir 
adarsa iva abhilaksyate.) 


He further says: 
Not that perspicuity from the words was removed, not that the depth of meaning was not 
attended to, distinctness of every section of speech was brought out, and power of expression 
never overruled. — II.27 


In fact, Yudhisthira in his praise uses the exact terms from Nyaya 
philosophy to bring out the force of Bhima’s argumentative discourse — 
upapatti, Agama, anumana (inference), asaya (implication), etc. “The 
agama was not mutilated by the deliberate use of anumana in your speech” 
— he says (11.28). The commentators understand agama as niti (good 
policy) only. However, agama has a wider connotation in Bharavi’s 
treatment of the qualities of good discourse. It is a paradigm for life. 

In the eleventh canto of Kiratarjunityam, Arjuna is performing rigorous 
penances and Indra comes to test his resolve. Arjuna lauds his speech as 
marked with clarity, charm, force, conciseness, open to questions, 
embracing wide range and undisturbed. It became like the word of 
scriptures being unshaken, and was like a flooding deep sea that could not 
be crossed by common men. It had wealth of meanings and grandeur like 


the tranquil mind of a seer.22 


Ethics of Debate 


Mahabharata describes one of the greatest debates of our history that 
occurred when the Kauravas made an attempt to humiliate Draupadi in the 
presence of her husbands (the Pandavas). Draupadi raised a question about 
the legality of staking her in the game of dice. This resulted in a fierce 


debate involving perennial questions of morality (dharma) and also the 
rights of slaves and women. Vidura, the step-brother of King Dhrtarastra, 
spoke about the norms and ethics of debate in an assembly on this occasion. 
He said: 


Knowing the rules of dharma, and attending an assembly, he who does not answer a query that is 
put forward, incurs a half of the demerit that is attached to telling a lie. If a person in the 
assembly knows the rules of dharma and speaks and gives a wrong answer, he incurs the sin of 
telling a lie. 31 
In this connection, Vidura recounted the tale of Prahlada. Prahlada was 
made arbitrator in a quarrel between Virocana and Sudhanvan, the former 
being his son. Facing a dilemma, Prahlada approached Kasyapa and asked 
him: 
What are the other worlds in which a man falls if he chooses not to answer a question in a 
debate/quarrel or if he gives a wrong answer? 


Kasyapa told him: 


A person who knows but prefers not to give an answer gets himself encaged in a thousand 
nooses of Varuna. If a person called as a witness in a dispute speaks carelessly, he also gets 
himself encaged in a thousand nooses of Varuna. Out of these one thousands nooses, one noose is 
released annually. Therefore a person should speak truth without concealment (whenever there is 
a dispute or a debate) in the assembly. If dharma is entangled with adharma in an assembly, it is 
the duty of each and every member of the assembly to take off the dart, lest they themselves be 
entangled with that adharma. In an assembly where a sinful act is not condemned, half of the 
demerit of that sinful act clings to the head of that assembly, one-fourth of it to the guilty, and the 
remaining fourth to the members of the assembly present there. 


In this way Kasyapa continued to dwell upon the guilt a person is subjected 
to, in case he utters a lie during the course of a dispute or debate. After 
hearing Kasyapa, Prahlada told his son the truth: “your contender 
Sudhanvan is superior to you”. 


In the Santiparva of Mahabharata, Bhisma establishes Gnrsamsya (non- 
cruelty) as a criterion for carrying out a proper discussion. A person hurting 
the other by his speech is also a cruel person. Using of foul and harsh 
language is equated with inflicting violence.22 A good speaker is the one 
who speaks without going against his own intentions and also against the 
intentions of the hearer. 

Yajnavalkya in his law book gives a list of persons with whom no debate 
should be taken up. The list includes parents, guests, brothers, married 
ladies, in-laws, maternal uncle, an old man (above seventy according to 
Viyhanesvara), a child, a patient, an adcdrya (who has given initiation by 


sacred thread, according to Vijhanesvara), a vaidya (physician), those who 
are dependents (for their livelihood), relatives (belonging to both the 
father’s and mother’s side), rtvik (the priest), purohita (the person who 
performs rituals), sons, daughters, wife, servants and real brothers.22 


The efficacy of vada lies in encouraging the others to speak out and to 
establish communication. Debate for the sake of debate was never 
appreciated. Buddha has used the words kalaha (quarrel) and vivada (verbal 
combat) to indicate the negative aspects of human personality. What is the 
genesis of kalaha, vivdada (debate), vilapa (lamentation), soka (sorrow), 
matsarya (jealousy), mdna (pride), abhimana (ego) and paisunya 
(backbiting) — this question is asked to him in Kalahavivadasutta of 
Suttanipadta. Buddha says that all these evils are produced by attachment. 
The question of the propriety of creating controversies through debates is 
raised again in the next sutta (Culavyuhasutta) of Suttanipata. Buddha is of 
the view that if a man does not follow the middle path, he gets stuck with a 
certain view and then he starts declaring that his view alone is right. He has 
denounced the tendency to enter into debates for creating controversies. 
Both praise and denouncement are fruits of this tendency. There are persons 
who would praise their own sects, methods and dharmas, and they will just 
decry the other systems as degraded (hina). In fact, Buddha’s discourse on 
the ethics of debate here is very pertinent: 


A brahmana does not depend on others, he transcends the quarrels and verbal duals. 34 


It is difficult to pacify or bring a person to senses who out of prejudice regards his own view as 


right and quarrels with others about it 32 


Controversies are created by those only who are lacking in true knowledge and understanding. A 


man who has developed equality of view will not join any debate 2° 


Those who go to an assembly to join the debate with an intention to prove that their opponents 
are fools, do so to earn public applaud. They shoot arrows at their opponents to earn praise. 
When they are defeated, they hide themselves, when they are condemned, they are furious and 
start searching the faults of the others. In vada—vivdada, a man either attacks the other or harms 
himself. Such debates are of no use except earning praise or abuse. The arrogance that a man 
develops after emerging victorious in the debates ultimately leads to his downfall. A wise man 
therefore should avoid indulging in such debates. If the debates do not lead to self-purification, 
what is the use of nourishing one’s own ego through them? A person who is free of ego will not 
enter into debate with anyone. 
On the contrary, many of the followers of Buddha themselves came to 


regard vada essential for protecting his message. Updyahrdaya, a text of 


pre-Dinnaga period wrongly ascribed to Nagarjuna, begins with a vada on 
the utility of vada and the author of this text argues against the view that the 
debate only “creates bitterness, strife and hard-heartedness, and so should 
be avoided” .28 

Violence of Speech 


The history of debates also comprises narratives of very tense moments and 
violent designs. The very titles of several works composed as debates are 
suggestive of the acts of smashing, breaking, uprooting, condemning or 
crushing. 

Stuti (praise) and ninda (abuse) are necessary ingredients of the 
discourses that were delivered in Vedic sacrifices. In Vedic sacrifices such 
as the ASvamedha, the priest functions both as an apagara (reviler) and 
abhigara (praiser). 


Debates involve violence in various ways. In one of the most profound 
and prolonged debates described in the Upanisads, Gargi challenges 
Yajnavalkya with an attacking stance. She compares her pair of questions 
with two fatal arrows. Commenting on the episode relating to the debate 
between Janaka and Sulabha (which is being discussed in the next chapter), 
Nilakantha, a commentator par excellence on Mahabharata, also uses the 
metaphor of a battle, where both discussants (Janaka and Sulabha) fought 
with buddhyastra (the weapon of intelligence) with each other. 

The law books of Manu, Yajfhavalkya, Narada and others define vak- 
parusya (harshness of speech) as one of the sins and also prescribe 
punishment for it. The concept of vak-pdrusya involves shouting, calling 
names and throwing abuses. According to Narada, a statement made out of 
malice towards a country, a nation or a kin makes a person inflicted with the 
sin of vak-parusya. Both Manu*2 and Yajiiavalkya*? prescribe penalty for a 
man who uses humiliating terms for physically disabled persons (Manu 
prescribes only less than a karsadpana but Yajnavalkya makes it thirteen and 
a half panas).*! There are severe penalties for a man who speaks dirty 
words for anyone’s mother, sister or wife. Kautilya defines the following 
categories of vdak-parusya — attributing physical deficiency (calling 
someone blind, deaf, etc.), use of filthy language and condemnation.*2 

Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra has discussed samdja, katha and gosthi. 


Samdja 1s a community hall. Katha is a discussion which is taken up when a 
gosthi (group, circle) meets. Kathds and gosthis could be held in samdja or 
during a trip outside the town. Vatsyayana has laid down the norms with a 
view to avoid unsavoury episodes and violence in kathds and gosthis. He 
says: 
The citizen attains utmost honour in the community by carrying on discussion (on poetry and art) 
neither very much through Sanskrit nor very much through desabhdasa (regional language). A 
wise man should not join circles (gosthis) not liked by the community, and carried on arbitrarily, 
and which are violent to others. The learned man attains success in the world by joining a circle 
which is run in accordance with the notions of the community, and which is essentially sportive 
in nature.43 
Natyasastra of Bharata Muni is a text against violence of speech. The very 
first performance of the play Samudramanthana (churning of the ocean) 
generated controversy and debates, and was attacked by demons called 
vighnas, who created a pandemonium when his repertoire was giving a 
show. They alleged that the performance is humiliating to them. But 
Bharata Muni was able to calm down the protestors and mischief-mongers 
to their senses and to see reason by carrying out a vada with them.4 


The devastating nature of the violence of speech is brought in the last 
chapter of Natvasastra. Bharata’s sons, trained by him in Natyaveda later 
on began to perform the si/pakas of rustic nature (gramyadharmaka) and 
presented the life and deeds of the sages residing in the vicinity of 
Himalayas by the way of vidambana (caricature) and vyangyakarana 
(satire). The sages being laughed at in this way got infuriated and cursed the 
actors to be expelled from the divine region of the Himalayas and to 
become stdras. But again Bharata Muni gets his sons reconciled to their 
predicament through discussion. 

Sandhi: Agreement with Disagreements 

Visvagunddarsacampu by Venkatadhvarin is being discussed as a text of 
vada in the Chap. 6 of this book. Visvagunadarsacampi 1s a work of fiction. 
The author makes two gandharvas, Krsanu and Krsasva, debating with each 
other on merits and demerits of phenomena. During the course of their 
debate, Venkatadhvarin gives dramatic directions like sardhangikaram 
(accepting half-heartedly). Venkatadhvarin also introduces the idea of 
reaching a compromise by way of agreeing to disagree. He calls it sandhi. 
Visvavasu after initial disagreement on the discussion about Ramanuja and 


his sect, finally says that he would like to enter into a sandhi to felicitate 
Ramanuja’s contribution.** 


In fact, the whole debate between Krsanu and Krsasva_ in 
Visvagundaddarsacampu 1s an example of agreement on the differences. 
Language and Stylistics 
With a fully developed theory of vada (see Chap. 3), which was reflected in 
actual practice in debates held in public or through writings, the 
interlocutors experimented with language and introduced their own idioms. 


Dharmakirti, a very serious Buddhist philosopher, displays a rare sense of 
subtle humour, when he chides his opponents — specially the orthodox 
Natyayikas. He then uses some of the finest proverbial expressions for 
mockery and satire. Here are some examples revealing Dharmakirti as a 
philosopher who can also laugh and rejoice by the way of defeating the 
opponents in the battle of arguments. In the discussion of the causal 
property of svabhdava hetu (self-nature kind of probans) Dharmakirti makes 
fun of his opponent for the view that a incapable cause is seen to produce its 


effect, by these remarks: 


Oh how highly powerful is the glance of the highly influential one, that it assigns activities of 
various kinds to incapable things. Our minds are pained by the worry that when this glance of 
your stops falling, alas, things will be rendered as having a non-productive character and will be 


removed from a causal series!4° 
Taking into consideration the opponent’s contention that the self-nature 
characterized by the uninterrupted action remains with the cause even 
before the final state, Dharmakirti again finds an occasion to be mused by 
the absurdity of this argument and laughs at him by saying: 


[If this is the case], then how is it that someone is a mother and is also a barren lady? Or what is 
the meaning of this saying — that a thing by its nature possesses uninterrupted action, but does 


not perform the action?+Z 


Refuting the opponent’s view of the six characteristics of sound probans, 
Dharmakirti says: “why does this poor fellow seek a son after marrying a 
eunuch?”.48 

Sometimes he is rather harsh on his opponents and hurls accusations on 
them with remarks such as: 

They do not deserve any attention, since they are simply crying in distress, their vitals being 


pierced with the spear of envy (on account of my victory in the arguments)!“2 


He calls the followers of Samkhya system as animals. 


Dharmakirti rejoices in teasing his opponents and at times becomes quite 
dramatic in his attacks. This tendency specially surfaces when he enters into 
an argument with the Samkhya philosophers. In Vadanyaya, he refutes their 
idea of anupalabdhi. His acquaintance with the use of the figure of 
speeches like vakrokti and ukta-pratyukta in the poetic fancies of his times 
must have led him to make remarks such as: 


Wherefrom your honour has learnt this magic without mantra and ausadha (herbs) that the same 
object, with no excess in its nature being generated or destroyed (remaining intact in the same 
form), sometimes becomes an object of perception, sometimes not, sometimes it is apprehended 
through inference, and again through perception and by verbal testimony at the same time 
without any change in its excess of its form and without having any change nature and not 
having getting any kind of excess?22 

His satires and sarcastic remarks also reveal repulsion against the tenets of 
Brahmanism. Dharmakirti has used some rare idioms, phrases and 
expressions when laughing at his enemies. In one such context, he has used 
the term parvakarin. A parvakarin is a brahmana performing rites on the 
occasion of a parva, i.e. the 8, 14" and 15" days of sukla-paksa (the full 
moon half month). From parvakarin comes the term parvabrahmana which 
Dharmakirti has used for a greedy brahmana demanding more fees after 
having free food in a srdddha ritual. Dharmakirti has equated his opponents 
— the orthodox Naiyayikas to this parvabradhmana in the context of their 
insistence on the inclusion of pratijna (statement) in the pancdadvayava- 
vdakya (fivefold statement).=! Amilyadanakrayin (a person trying to 
purchase things without paying their price) 1s another such term used by 
Dharmakirti in the context of Natyayikas and the Vaisesikas imputing the 
difference between the pot and its form. Bhandalekhyanyaya and 
dindikaraga are other interesting phrases which Dharmakirti uses to rebuke 
his opponents. Dindikardaga 1s cited as an instance for the Naiyayikas who 
are making argument for the sake of argument only. Dindikas are supposed 
to be the naked Jaina monks. They were known for their habit of writing 
their names again and again. Bhanddlekhyanydya must have been a 
popular maxim, but it is not listed in the /aukika nyadyas (popular maxims) 
in the lexicons and grammar manuals. Dharmakirti has used this nydya as 
an illustration for the buffoonery of his opponents=4 (a bhanda is a buffoon 
and alekhya is painting.) 


Jayarast was a follower of Carvaka system (see next chapter). In his 
Tattvopaplavasimha he has critiqued all the systems of philosophy and 
spares none of them from making a fun. He has chided the Buddhists 
philosophers like Dharmakirti by using such phrases as — tad 
balavilasitam (acting like a child, p. 29), jadavitestitam (acting like a fool, 
p. 32), tadetan mugdhabhidhanam dunoti madnasamM (this kind of saying 
like that of a simpleton really hurts our mind, p. 39), tad bdlavalgitam (that 
was the chattering of a child, p. 39), tan mugdhavilasitaM (that was the act 
by a fool, p. 53), etc. He is still more harsh and sarcastic for the Jaina 
monks.2> 

Sriharsa is well known for his wit and sharpness in attacking his 
opponents in debates. In the discussion on Asatkaranavada (effect being 
produced without a cause) he remonstrates his opponent by saying: 

Even this stretching of feet by the way of saying that there are infinite universals will not be for 

your relief 2° 
He further adds on his discussion on sattad according to Sadvada and 
Asadvada: 


This is like the sentry awakening after the thieves have already taken away the loot!22 
The Jaina philosophers theoretically upheld non-violence as the highest 
virtue, but did not leg behind in indulging in the violence of speech in most 
sarcastic ways. Nor did they lack in the capacity of boasting about their 
debating skills. Devastirin (cE 1186—1269) in his Syadvadamajnjari says: 
I have the power to drown the elephants like Udayana in the sea of my arguments; O Jayanta! 
Where do you count there — you are just an insect!22 
In the Mimamsakas are laughed at with this interjection on behalf of the 
followers of Ramanuja: 
Who can make such remarks if he leans on the arms of Prabhakara or if Kumarila Bhatta has 
extended him his hand?22 
Mudritakumudacandra, a play portraying debate between two Jaina monks, 
gives interesting account on the gusto and airs with which the challenges 
are given for the debate and accusations are made (see Chap. 6). 


The Ego, Prides and Prejudices 


It is difficult to judge the subtle levels of ego and prejudices that percolate 
any debate. In Kamagita of Mahabharata, Kama (desire) is made to say: 
No living being can defeat me without any appropriate method, though some try hard to kill me 


with a weapon they know to be powerful. For them, I emerge anew in that very weapon. 

When for example some people try to destroy me by means of sacrificial rituals, ceremoniously 
giving away various kinds of precious gifts, I, Kama, appear in their minds again, in the form of 
craving for heaven or reputation, like a pious soul reborn as a living moving sentient creature. 
When some people try to destroy me by constant contemplation of Veda and Vedanta, I reappear 
in their philosophical egos, imperceptibly as the elemental soul is present in a subtle form even 
in immobile plants. 


. . . The learned one exerts himself to get rid of me by striving to attain liberation (moksa). I 
dance and laugh at him, because he sits right in the middle of his burning desire for freedom. 


Thus I am one Perennial force, never to be killed by any embodied being, unless he adopts 
appropriate technique.22 
Sankaracarya initially refused to enter into a debate with Bharati, the wife 
of Mandana Misra, with a male chauvinistic attitude, which was softened 
when Bharati convinced him that debating with her will not be below his 


dignity — though she is a woman.°! 


Types of Debates, Dialogues and Discussions 

There can be several types of kathd, a generic term for all types of debates, 
dialogues and discussions in the Sanskrit intellectual discourse. While they 
have been classified into two types according to their nature — friendly or 
hostile — there can be other norms for classification. Depending on the 
subject or theme of discussion, debate or dialogue, katha can be 
philosophical, legal, social or religious. In respect of the occasion and 
venue, it can be occasioned, pre-planned or impromptu. It may be held on a 
public platform, in an institution like royal court, a temple or a monastery. 
There are occasioned debates — a kathd may ensue out of a challenge by a 
person desirous of entering into a scholastic combat or discussion. It may be 
arranged in an institutionalized form, held regularly in a selected place, or it 
can be started by a sudden and unexpected turn of a situation. 

Sometimes out of strange circumstances, a person is forced to enter into 
the debate. Carried out spontaneously in an instant reaction the debate in 
such cases presents a human drama. A person is helplessly thrown into a 
debate out of sheer compulsion of the situation and is either forced to stand 
for an issue. 


One such debate occurred when Draupadi in a most humiliating way was 
dragged into the court of Duryodhana and was asked to become a slave, she 
started pleading her case. As per the original version, Krsna does not appear 
to supply the chain of saries, neither there is an actual attempt to disrobe 


her. She is teased and molested. She makes an appeal to the elders in the 
assembly and raises a question — whether her husband was authorized to 
make her a bet when after putting himself on stake, he had lost and become 
a Slave himself. Draupadi not only pleads her own case, she is able to 
generate a public opinion in her favour. This whole unsavoury happening 
was conceived by the authors of Mahabharata as an impromptu debate. The 
court of Duryodhana became an assembly for debate; Draupadi was the 
petitioner (vddin). Duryodhana and his accomplices became the 
respondents. This debate is being further discussed in the next chapter. 


One more instance of a debate having started unexpectedly was the 
dialogue between Sankaracarya and a cdndala (scavenger, sweeper). It has 
been described by Madhava in his Sankaradigvijaya, and in several other 
works like Bhagavatpadabhyudaya and Brhacchankaravijaya2 Going on 
the way of Varanasi, Sankaracarya with his entourage is confronted by the 
scavenger. When asked to move away, he points out that ascetic does not 
practise what he preaches and there is a contradiction between the Vedantic 
idea of spiritual unity and the caste notion of untouchability. The sweeper 
asked him: 


Do you want to remove the annamaya from the annamaya, the consciousness from the 
consciousness by asking me to move away? Are you forsaking the body or the soul by asking me 
to move away? Does the Sun reflect in the waters of Ganges or in a pond used by the sweepers 
differ? What is this confusion of difference between a vipra and a Svapaca (scavenger) in the 


vast sea of bliss? 
Sankaracarya had to concede to his admonitions. G.C. Pande has referred to 
this incidence. Manisapancakam of Sankaracarya was the result of this 


encounter. Pande says: 


The incidence could hardly be a fabrication of later times when such a repudiation of 
untouchability or caste inequality was unthinkable within orthodoxy.&4 
The incidence therefore has a historical basis being “too untraditional to 


have been fabricated in later times”. 


Vada as a Digvijaya 

With the growth of religion in the organized forms, the abbots and heads of 
diverse sects assumed political power and started behaving like kings and 
masters. Debates came to be conducted on _ war-footing _ basis. 
Venkatadhvarin in his Visvagunddarsacampu (564) uses the metaphor 
vadahava (debate as a battle). A man engaging himself in a series of 


scholastic debates at different places was projected as a warrior set out for 
digvijaya — a journey for victory throughout the country. The word has 
been used in the context of vada perhaps for the first time by Sriharsa in his 
Khandanakhandakhaddya — a text on refutation of all philosophical 
systems. In many of the biographies of Sankaracarya, which were written 
after twelfth century cE, the series of his conquests in debates are described 
as his digvijaya. 

Swami Dayananda also began his digvijaya — the great journey for 
intellectual victory, and again in hundreds of Caritakavyas that were 
composed after him in Sanskrit as well as in vernaculars, this great journey 
for the intellectual victory has been termed as Daydnandadigvijaya. 


In the Sanskrit play Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta (around fifth century 
CE), Raksasa, the antagonist, compares his fight with his adversary, the great 
Canakya, to the fight of a disputant with his rival in a debate: 


That sadhana (army, the probans in the debate) alone leads to success (victory of the 
warrior/debater) which has the sadhya (aim, probandum), established, which has anvaya (unity, 
perfection in five-member syllogism), which has sapaksa (supporters, thesis case/homologue), 
and is turned away from vipaksa (the rival armies, dissimilar case/heterologue). By accepting a 
sadhya which is common to both and is opposite to the paksa (armies revolting, thesis case, i.e. 
which is fallacious) a king will be routed like a disputant in a debate 22 

Vada Internalized 


A person debates with himself, the debates and ideological conflicts going 
on in the society are reflected in his psyche. He/she creates an opponent and 
a respondent within and his/her mind becomes a locale of debate. 
Hanuman’s contemplations during his search for Sita in Lanka bring out the 
queries and the dichotomies that the society of his times was undergoing 
through, so that he appears to be debating with himself. Rama in 
Uttararamacaritam of Bhavabhiti debates with himself and his inner 
conflicts present premonition of Hamlet’s speculations in Shakespeare. 
Presenting an analysis of the debate between Janaka and Sulabha (see Chap. 
2), Arindam Chakrabarti points out that “even public dialogues happen 
simultaneously inside each interlocutor’s body”. This may be the body of a 
particular “cultural ethos” as well as a “conversation of cultures’®® so that 
the account of the debates that have occurred in the practical world could be 
viewed as a dramatized narrative of an internal event. 


Madhava in his Sankaradigvijaya describes a debate between Badarayana 


and Sankaracarya. The former wants to test the scholarship of the 
bhdsyakara and comes to discuss the interpretations of various aphorisms 
of his own text with Sankara in disguise. The legend seems to have its 
genesis in Safkarabhdsya itself, as in some of the places, Sankaracarya 
argues with the author of Brahmasutra. 

Nyayakusumanjali of Udayana is a text on debate about the existence of 
God. At the outset of his brilliant exposition, Udayana proceeds with the 
basic premise that the existence of a God in some form or the other is 
accepted in all philosophical schools and faiths. Then what is the need for a 
debate? Udayana says that vada on God after considerations of the doubts 
and counter-arguments will lead to manana (contemplation) and _ this 


manana will become an updsand (worship of God) for me.® 


Vada in Texts 

While the texts like Nydyasitra of Gautama and Brahmasiutra of 
Badarayana take into account the rival systems for critiquing, the authors of 
bhdsyas on these sutra texts specially entered into debates with their 
opponents. Brahmasitra itself is a vada text, almost all the aphorisms are 
structured in giving a reasoning and argument to refute the prima facie 
view. The use of apdddna karaka (ablative case) in many of the aphorisms 
(like tattu samanvayat) indicates a proban and argumentative design. 


In fact, during the past two millennia, all adherents of the orthodox or the 
non-orthodox Indian philosophical systems confronted their rival systems, 
attacked them by sharp weapon of arguments and reasoned against them in 
their texts. On the other hand some authors specially wrote texts in 
refutation. Tattvopaplavasimha of Jayarasibhatta (eighth century cE) is a 
marvellous exercise in vitanda (cavil). Khandanakhandakhadya of Sriharsa 
(twelfth century cE) also employs all the tactics of vitanda. Sriharsa 
demolishes all the theories with a view to uphold Advaita Vedanta. Some of 
the texts of Jaina tradition of khandana have been discussed by Muni 
Sukhalalji Sanghavi,2 viz. Sydadvadaratnakara of Devasirin and 
Jalpakalpalata of Ratnamandana. 

There are a few texts in other languages on the theory of vada. Zalaluddin 
Davani (cE 1426-1502) wrote a text on the theory of debate entitled 
Akhlaque Nasiri. It is basically a didactic work, but also incorporates 
general instruction on how to behave during a debate. Dabistan-e- 


mazahib,"- a Persian text by unknown author, presents debates and 
dialogues between various faiths. It was written in seventeenth century 
under the patronage of Akbar. It begins with an account of Zoroastrianism 
and describes various faiths like Sarvadarsanasameraha. It has 12 talims 
on various faiths including those of Parsis, Christians, Hindus, Muslims and 
Sufis. It also describes living practices and discussion in the court of 
Akbar. 


Mubahisa-e-Hudusa-e-duniya (Debate on the Antiquity of Creation) 
comprises debate between Maulawi Sanaullah of Amritsar and 
Vazirchandra, editor of Arva Musafir magazine published from Haridwar in 


the form of question and answers presenting Islamic perspective.2 


Texts on the Theory of Vada 

The profundity of the debates in the areas of philosophy, dharma (ethics 
and law) and Ayurveda, etc. led to the theoretical discussion on vdda, and a 
conceptual framework for Vadasastra was thus created. Independent texts 
on the theory of vada were written in Sanskrit. Perhaps no other language 
and no other culture has such a rich tradition of having consistent dialogues 
on the concept of dialogue, discussions on the discussion, debates on the 
debate and conversations on the conversation. There are independent 
treatises exclusively or partly composed for the exposition of the theory of 
vada. Vasubandhu’s Vadavidhi, Dharmakirti’s Vdadanydya are treatises 
exclusively devoted to vada theory. The theory of vada is taken up in some 
of the works of Asanga and Udayana. Dharmakirti in his Nya@yabindu has 
devoted the section on the pararthanumdna to the theoretical aspects of 
vada. Pramanapaddhati on the epistemology of Madhva school“ has 
discussion on debates. Vasubandhu’s Vadavidhi was not available to me. 
For discussions on debate by Asanga, I have depended on Alex Wayman. 


Mahabharata presents the first authentic exposition on the theory of 
debate through the discourse of Sulabha. Even though the tradition of 
intellectual discourses, debates and discussions was assiduously pursued for 
more than a millennium in the philosophical discourses, it was the Nyaya 
philosophy that made it a part of an epistemology within the system. 
Nyayasutra of Gautama (sixth-fifth century BcE) discusses the theory of 
debate in detail. Out of the sixteen padarthas (categories) that are supposed 


to be essential for the discipline of Nyaya, the following fourteen are 
directly related to debate — saMsaya (doubt), prayojana (purpose/motive), 
drstanta (illustration), siddhanta (theory/tenet), tarka 
(argument/hypothetical reasoning), avayava (members of a syllogism, parts 
of sentence presenting the thesis), nirnaya (conclusion), vada (discussion), 
jalpa (debate/wrangling), vitandad (cavil), hetvabhdsa (fallacy), chala 
(trick/quibbling), jdti (rejoinder)® and nigrahasthana (clinchers/checks); 
and the remaining two — pramdna and prameya are indirectly linked with 
debate. 

Hetuvidambanopadya by an unknown author and Jalpakalpalata of 
Ratnamandana follow Jayarasi’s design, i.e. demolishing all systems. 
Hetuvidambanopaya however is limited to the discussion of the theories of 


anumana.® 


Vadavidhi by Vasubandhu, MNydyaparisuddhi of Venkatanatha, 
Vadivinoda of Safkara Misra and Jainatattavaslokavarttika by Vidyananda 
are some other texts dealing with the theory of vada. 

Sastrarthavicarapaddhati by Mahamahopadhyaya Rajeshwar Shastri 
Dravid (twentieth century) is a proof of the continuity of the practice of 
vada and revisits to its theory amongst the traditional pundits in modern 
times. 


Manuals on Vada 


Some of the texts cited here were written for a dual purpose, 1.e. they deal 
with the theory of vada and also aim at teaching the novices how to carry 
on a vada. In Khandanakhandakhddya Sriharsa not only demolishes all the 
theories with a view to uphold Advaita Vedanta, he also visualizes his text 
as a manual for training in debate. He claims that even if the novices 
aspiring to learn the skills of vada memorize some of the clichés as given in 
this text, they can confound the opponents in the debate.“ He advises such 
aspirants to memorize the expressions and arguments from his texts and 
repeat them in the debate like a parrot. In Jaina tradition, texts like 
Vadadvatrimsika, Syadvadaratnakara of Devastrin and Sya@dvadamanjari 
are also manuals for the practitioners of vada. Hetuvidambanopaya displays 
skills in the employment of Hetu (cause) as per the theory of anumdna for 
defeating an adversary in arguments. The methods for refutation as adopted 
by authors like Jayarasi actually served as guidelines for later authors 


aspiring to contest with their opponents.2® 
Documenting Vadas 


One of the most comprehensive works on vada in practice is Nilakest 
(Neelakesi) — a Tamil text giving account of the debates of Nilakesi, a 
Jaina nun around fourth-fifth centuries. The biographies of philosophers 
like Sankaracarya in Sanskrit written between fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and accounts of the life and deeds of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti 
from Chinese and Tibetan sources provide detailed accounts of the public 
debates these philosophers entered with their rivals. These biographical 
accounts sometimes tend to become mythical and over-exaggerated. 

There are some Samgraha texts that put various systems of philosophy 
with a view to present the debates amongst them. Saddarsanasamuccaya of 
Haribhadra and Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Madhavacarya are examples of 
such attempts.2 Madhavacarya presents the systems in an ascending order 
of their acceptability according to him. The least acceptable ones are treated 
in the beginning and the systems like Patafijala Yoga and Sankara-Vedanta 
are discussed in the last chapters to suggest that they are the most perfect 
ones. Madhavacarya takes up the main contention of each system, then 
refutation of the other systems according to it, and then the arguments that 
have been advanced therein for possible doubts and objects that may be 
raised by other systems. 


History of Vada 


Right from the inception of Indian civilization, the art of debating was taken 
up seriously and cultivated assiduously. The debates have been diverse and 
shifting; many a times very complex and competitive; or enduring and 
lasting in agreements and understanding also. 

There are situations of debate described in the Vedic Samhitas. The 
Upanisads use the term brahmodya for vada and give a number of 
specimens it — great debates revealing with insights of seers and 
intellectuals. 


I have presented the history of debates in India in four successive stages 
(see next chapter). They can be named as mantra kala, tarka kala, prasara 
kala and adhunika kala. Intrinsic and intensive debates were carried during 
the second and third phases between the Realists and Idealists, between the 


Realists and Realists, between the Idealists and Realists and between the 
Idealists and Idealists. Vigorous interactions and encounters led to revisions 
and corrections in the systems. Dharmasastra offered wider and more 
potential field for oppositions and providing alternate systems. 


Genres 


During this second phase in the history of vada, several genres of creating a 
vada-text or any Sastric treatise were developed. They are — sutra, vrtti, 
paddhati, bhasya, samiksd, curni, tika, panjika, karika and varttika®2 A 
bhdsya provides new interpretations, takes note of the diverse views and 
offers their critique. A varttika examines a sutra (aphorism) from the 
express point of view of what is stated (ukta) by a rule, what is not stated 
(anukta) by a rule, and what has been restated, or poorly stated (durukta) by 
a tule (uktanuktadurukta-cintakatvam varttikatvam). A fairly substantial 
number of varttikas formulated by Katyayana on the satras of Panini are 
cited in the Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patafjali. Samiksd,  tika 
(commentary) and mahdbhasya (detailed exposition) were other genres 
promoting diverse traditions of debate. Samiksa presents the critique of 
bhasya; tikas basically paraphrased and explained a text but also took 
notice of the debatable issues. Patafyali presented such outstanding example 
of a mahabhasya that his name has become synonymous with this genre. He 
structured his arguments in a unique style of a dialogue with questions 
(prasnas), illustrations (drstantas), examples (udaharanas), 
counterexamples (pratyudadharanas), answers (uttaras), objections 
(aksepas), doubts (sandehas) and resolutions of doubts (samadhdnas), 
carefully leading the reader towards the final view (siddhanta).®! 
Rajasekhara (tenth century ce) rightly views a sastra as the flow of rivers, 
which at its source appears in a subtle form, but assumes multifarious 


proportions and multiple streams.82 


The tradition of vada has developed through centuries. It manifested in 
multifarious channels of textual corpus, public debates and various 
platforms. It vitalized knowledge systems. 


1s. Radhakrishnan, 2013, Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 2. 
2BK. Matilal, 2005, Epistemology, Logic and Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis, p. 96. 


3 The first aphorism of Nydyasutra by Gautama says that by the true knowledge of sixteen categories 


of this discipline, nihsreyasa (liberation) is acquired. Dinnaga in his Nyayapravesakasiitram says: 
Garg aukarnedtaoracad ies: | 
SUICAAOTAS Tes het UAT TFA 11 — p. 10 


After acquiring a comprehensive knowledge of Nyaya, one knows the despicable and the 
acceptable, and acquisitioning the acceptable, one gets salvation. 


a Esther Solomon, 1976, /ndian Dialectics, vol. 1, p. 4. 

> Kavyvamimarmsa, chap. II, p. 24. 

© The term nydya was also adopted by Gautama from the social institutions that preferred reasoning. 
Yajfhavalkya says that in case of divergence of opinions or difference in prescriptions, decision 


should be taken by nyaya. Nyaya here comprises three facets — the practices of the elders who are 
reliable, the prevalence and the precedence. 


1 fayat fasrasta YsaueeaUrRA | 
Puasa USTs wMeAsfYeHLUT BAH, || — quoted in Svariipaprakasa, p. 27 

8 Quoted by K. Satchidananda Murty, 2007, Evolution of Indian Philosophy, p. 60. 

2 There was a tradition of holding a sastrartha (intellectual debate) between the pandits representing 
vara-paksa (bridegroom’s party) and the kanyd-paksa (bride’s party) on the occasion of a marriage 
amongst brahmana families. Unfortunately sastrarthas in marriage have now become extinct, and 
none of those that were held earlier is known to have been recorded. Prof. Ramesh Kumar Pandey, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Lal Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, New Delhi, told me that 
he had represented the bridegroom’s party in a sdastrartha during a marriage, and his opponent 
representing the other party was no less than Pundit Badrinath Shukla, one of the greatest 
Naiyayikas of Kasi. Mostly such sastrarthas were not taken seriously, the victory of the pandit 
representing the vara-paksa being a foregone conclusion. 

10 This episode is described in Visnu Purana 1.76.6, cf. Prdacinacaritrakosa, ed. Siddheshwar 
Chitrav, Pune, 1964, p. 1016. 


116. Satchidananda Murty, 1985, Philosophy in India, p. 3. 
12 The word brahmodya is formed by brahma + ut + \yam. ut + \yam would yield the sense of 


raising one’s voice. Monier-Williams (p. 741) explains brahmodya as rivalry in sacred knowledge, 
playful discussion on theological questions or problems. 


13 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1U.8.1.12. The term brahmavadin has been used for the debaters in a 
brahmodya (Chhandogya Up. 1.24.1, Svetasvatara Up. 1.1, 1.41 and brahmavddini is the lady 
debater (Brhadaranyaka Up. IV.5.1). 


1414 qyeplarert YRTUT TT ARTA Sy TET: | 
ShSTaeae Fete: areaTSeltt FS AlS=ASA || — vajavalkyasmrti 45 


15 Cited in A.A. Macdonell and A.B. Keith, 1995, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I, p. 279. 


16] SH URA Wey Made SaaS | — Kathopanisad 1.17 


17 «Intellectual Discourses in Medieval India: Historical Tracts of Sastrasabhas”, paper presented by 


K. Rajesh in the 47) session of All India Oriental Conference (AIOC), Guwahati, 2-4 January 
2015, summaries of papers, p. 324. 


18 Isibhasiyain, Preface, p. 11. 


19 Nine such texts by Bhattacarya were published in a volume entitled Vadavaridhi. 


20 Pratapchandra, 1977, “Study of Ideological Discord in Ancient India: Search for a Suitable 
Model” in Dissent, Protest and Reform in Indian Civilization, p. 97. 


21 Brahmasittra 1.3.34-38. 
22 For details see Mahisasatakam, Preface. 
23 Quoted in Pratapchandra, 1977, op. cit., p. 95. 
24 GanenhRaart het Tacha | 
fagasenfasttare frercdsaSshe: | | — Adipurana 
25 C.S. Sundaram, 1999, Contribution of Tamilnadu to Sanskrit, pp. 102-03. 


26 “a defeated argument that refuses to be obliterated can remain very alive.” — Amartya Sen, 
2005, The Argumentative Indian, p. 6 


21 aot afd: afaaani faecal wot adt dal calm: afd: @idl a 
meaiandt sat ard a visas: matggttigkeettdaaeotitedar 
a deed wa: afeyeq vedas UGA sears 
aaforytaraa) cat Wa) aTeI aeRa: UEpar: Haat Afaster 
geursrcHfacd at aartleh Walon: G da Aue | each WaUT:, FT USHA 
qa catufastd! dd: we defdentae: wrarfotenr: uterfoters: nat fost 
Heiter) =oseist aude) dor wedi: adel dd: we 
Actdanedehdrsttdtpicddenaert «= areas = aafaen:) =o 
figAaauige: haa:, dd: we feacterpal aritrerra-erept denice: 
woaradiheteart sas amfaen:| afeorat wsarwethaa:, da: ue 
WoTA VI: tera afAeHorschHee!: eaTosfaat sragsiy aurfere: | 

a aa: Hreanmtest vaddd wade Uta A AACA eA RH- 
UetIshee Phas GAO CAAA Had | GEUSTART Az 
wy: aM URatfich ae | AR Ha aT aM YS Heal 
REAR DT Hest Meresqtad! Feat araesi tad 


FEFERY cHIAMeaae ares STEM: Rad at Ula sear UeE- 
FU Fad Asoka HreagcHreatat — 

Se HiiclalAAVSaAAS UNUM: | 
eee ee ae 
gS SSE GaN 
saluaulfaeairatsttas ‘| 


qeofucdouieht Se Ua: RATA GUSTA: | — Kavyamimarhsa, chap. X, pp. 174-78 
28 Nyayapravesakasitram, Preface, p. 20. 
29 THT Ff MAH WIM PSos: Te FOAL 
AeRIR alg F Mea: Aa SAI 
TAMAAHAc: Hell: Teale: | 
Sar: wat a fast Td: By: PHAE: | — Naradasmrti W.4-5 
SO peTerratorted meat Tara, 


af ate Tal std [ 
sieratetaeerd: Wed FAAS | | — Kiratarjunivam X1.38-40 
31 Narada in his Smrti repeats Vidura’s discourse almost verbatim. 
OA Tal ATAU Aes DAM Tl 
Grd Vea SARA FATA: || 
feel rat erator aa sates | 
AU Med Hedled faeareta FUE! | 
Guat A Udeeh AAA AT TASS | 
aga fase ast aet wate ferfeerst | 
OT AA: GA WTA Til eased BTA | 
hllelebul Shek Fr selcall 
UrelsuHyey ale Ure: 
Ula: GT: adi ural ail aaa | — Naradasmrti III.8-12 
32 Yahabharata, Santiparva, 164.6. 
33 Yajnavalkyasmrti, Acaradhyaya, 157-58, p. 52. 
34 Suttanipata, Mahavyihasutta 10. 
35 Suttanipata, Mahdavyihasutta 13. 
36 Buddhacarya, Mangadiyasuttanta, ed. Rahul Sankrityayana. 
31 Suttanipdta 51, Mahavyithasutta 9-12. 
38 Solomon, 1976, op. cit., p. 10. 
39 Manusmrti VU1.274. 
40 y, ajnavalkyasmrti, Vyavaharadhyaya, 204-07, pp. 283-84. 
41 Coins of copper. 
42 Arthasastra MI1.18, vol. II, pp. 103-04. 


B aTeaed Gepdad Acted SAATTAT | 
ai i Secor Ami 
TS ctrenfarest a a eaefeatott | 
eae a ae I 
chlstarstceh ta | 


TSU ede fagicctch fated Paresh 11 — Kamasiitra 1.1V.37-39 

44 Natyasastra, chap. I. 

4S tek AA add Gaatre acesaMei aM 
Tatars areata Dado eeh TUM ARTA 
WAST aA AaTA | sft fe ura — fAeoia area: sit — 


Visvagunadarsacampu, p. 196, prose 99 
46 aet Hema Heads ald GHAedeaaar Sit Aa CAMTaATAUT 
AMP, reser | afe ara Paige nufstearuaal aataawaary afar, 
6c, saad HA aa eafedia faear fad oalfet | — Hetubindu 11.17 
“| aq feted? arr a ae a ate? at ae waaay: — 
saiufhara urd: chia dd aretdifa ? — Hetubindu I1.18 
48 aq feud aud wosyarel Ya FATA ? — Hetubindu V.1 
49 qeuHieaircalagqearaat fda fecnlarcieqtantarete | — Herubindu 11.20 
0 gat sennateftondt wads faa aaqnotdaeecutagrats 
TAMAQUA Taras OOD Hare Mere, sera BA 
Hela qaryqucte:, healfld weet, halfderta:| vrtedartdasd 
STHTuT WehRTUTi fete — Vadanyaya, p. 28 
Sl Hetubindu 11.3. 
52 Vadanyaya, p. 21. 
33 Hetubindu 11.4. 
34 Vadanyaya, pp. 87, 146. 
Sad Ada rsa gthea Sad PAHO BAT 
AM AU Seles HAA MITATT | 
olfacnret sft areat che cane farfera: 11) — Tattvopaplavasimha, p. 79 
565 9 Gaaeaaeddeay Urania FT ATTA | — Khandanakhandakhadya, 


chap. I, p. 30 


2 yaad art aa weudsaed weerdived dant 
MAHAR - Fada sextel | — Khandanakhandakhadya, chap. 1, p. 30 


38 ges ot fet Seegt Aosreeyea aa: | 


Wed Sed Hl AA WOT cals leah | — syadvadamaajari, chap. i 
Sal ea Sard WAR UEacetA! AT!) — Sarvadarsanasarngraha, Ramanuja 
systems, p. 129 


60 Kamagita (sermon of desire) in Asvamedhaparva of 13.12-18: A. Chakrabarti and S. 
Bandhyopadhyaya (eds.), 2014, Mahabharata Now, p. 260. 


61 ghatavadhani R. Ganesh has informed me that this aspersion of Sankara is just an inference 
validated only by one reference in Safkaradigvijayam of Madhava (IX.59), whereas rest of the 
narrative by Madhava himself does not seem to support this contention. 


62 Sankaravijayamakaranda, pp. 88-90. 
63 Thid., p. 88. 
4G Pande, 1998, Life and Thought of Sankaracarya, p. 87. 

63 G.C. Pande, 1998, op. cit., p. 89. 

66 req fa yaUSaa Fed: 

daca Mea TaN | 

efter: aefterates ; 

tq¥ | | — Khandanakhandakhddya 1.3 


otchy 

61 great F figrqasaes aed faacaue fafa 
aga a fruerat wate ad ad Set Rega | 
Od aed tqaH Geuyyat: vat fog TA 
ARTA lHO aes SF CAT CATAL FATS: || — Mudraraksasa V.10 

68 Chakrabarti and Bandhyopadhyaya (eds.), 2014, op. cit., p. 325. 

Ose vat o wat geuriadar: Magee saturuer:, snfefagr 
fas sft aiden,  aeieenrfeurenedeoyet Patorsrarafersrea 
aareravenacntssorecnsye Udoste:, alndafdecety faciu: waastic 
Fermngyud:, fa sft gtar:, Gears sft derar:, Peraxot sft ferest:, 
sored ef 2a sit Hiaen:, aeeaaertaeg sft aatar:, aagadtara stl 
qaeeart:, feb Fgat o Rash fayadcqured ada 
qoftaardark guitare wate wd ate va aa: feb Fresuuita aurft 


STAAL AAT ATS ATS | 
SUR fhad SAUTASAPTAT | | — Nyavakusumaijali, chap. 1, p. 15 
10 Tattvopaplavasimha, Preface by Sukhalalji Singhavi, p. 20. 


A Dabistan-e-mazahib, ascribed to Kaikhusrow Isfandiyar and edited by Rahim Rezazade Malik, 
was published in original Persian by Kitabkhana- e-Tahoori, Tehran in 1362 Hizri. 


22 An Urdu translation of this work by Shraddharam Phullori was published by Mitra Vilas Press, 


Lahore, in 1898. 
73 Published in 1910 from Maktaba-e-Ahale-Hadis, Amritsar. 
14 Shrinivas Verkhedy has translated this work. 


> Jati has been translated by different terms. Esther Solomon has used words sophistical refutation 
and futile rejoinder for it. 


16 Tattvopaplavasimha, Preface by Sukhalalji Singhavi, p. 20. 

TD ud veRitt anaqy Gsaeedae daddy Wsagiedy pray 
QAR hale VaRUee acaeitai at eqayieca uefa 
Gaieamay =gfenat ated «6s | Oareniaesfad = arefechctea: 
TRUE ofe TARR aisft aye saat seam aet aafaa 
Yaa GAMA Mea TA WUSAaiies: Veda Ufcfchar A heel dal UU 
TasdaH dee agueltch HRIfdd Vee wWusta_ GUSsARAGARTA | 
Ud FATT GRU VATS GAAS MREARY ASHHUaAA WRU WussAa 
Ush PRATAIAA | — Khandanakhandakhadya, chap. IV, p. 753 

78 Tattvopaplavasimha, Preface by Sukhalalji Singhavi, p. 13. 


D) th addition to these, Vishweshwari Amma (1985: 91) has referred to a text Sarvamatasamgraha 
by Narayanabhatta, published from Oriental Research Institute and Manuscript Library, 
Pe 1977. 


80 gafefA gy WorasA| Aa BUI GAA! Tale: — 
Heme ae] areafeyarar| 

eA FU Gapat fag: 

aor qra:| daghtfddad uegie:| siete arsore, ATTA 
ayiss salen) Haraifaesey al awmasanee ctpd cal 
fawaueufostest Ufssteht! steiuasitcnittent chile Sadladgedkd fara 
atdafata areaval: — Kavyamimamsa, chap. II, pp. 26-27 

81 Commentator Madhusudan Mishra has pointed out lacunae in the readings here, and he suggests 
sarefeeseg rt: | TU go: Aes! qifteausata 

qh yftrofrniwighiay sqonfe ator Aor ae: urdsord 
arerrorate fersieasteclnrat Aka: 1 Qfot aed cHetatfe Pole, ATTA: 
Téa: asorafe: sf Beprossty: 1 — tid. p.27 

82 qRafAd WaeReer: WIA aeakae faye: | 

OY MATAR Wale Ah dF AE: || — Kavyamimanisa, chap. Ul, p. 26 


2 
A Brief History of Vada 


Ricut from the inception of Indian civilization, the art of debating was 
taken up seriously and cultivated assiduously. There are situations of debate 
described in the Vedic Samhitas. The Upanisads use the term brahmodya 
for vada and give a number of specimens — great debates revealing with 
insights of seers and intellectuals. 
The history of debates in India can be classified into four successive ages: 
¢ The Age of Revelation (around 3000 BcE to 500 BcE): was the period when 
mantras were revealed to the seers through their vision. 
¢ The Age of Argument (around 500 BcE to cE 1000): was the most fertile 
period for the development of concepts related to vada and it was also 
marked with most serious debates. 
¢ The Age of Diversification (around cE 1000 to ce 1800): sectarian debates 
and debates between diverse philosophical schools were intensely carried 
on in this age. 
¢ The Modern Age (around ce 1800 onwards). 
The divide between first two is very aptly suggested by Yaska in his 
Nirukta (700 sce) through the following mythical narrative: 


The seers were departing from this world for ever. The human beings asked them — “who will 
be our seer if you are leaving us?” The seers replied — “henceforth tarka (argument) will be 
your seer”. 


Yaska rightly concludes this story by stating that the age of mantras 1s over, 
now by exploring the mantras through tarka (argument), tha (confutation) 
and abhyiha (investigation) one can reclaim the arsa — the vision of the 
seers that has been lost by their departure.4 

Yaska exemplifies both in theory and practice how argument and 
investigation can be made tools to unravel the meanings of the mantras. 
Every mantra unfolds a vision (the mantradrsti) and this mantradrsti 
embraces high and low contentions, it does not traverse through linear 
paths.2 

Yaska also shows that the seers themselves applied the method of 
abhytha by taking up the example of Rgveda X.71.8. The word 


ohabrahmanah in this passage according to Yaska actually means 
uhabrahmanah (those seers for whom the process of wha {confutation} 1s 
Brahman) 2 


Nirukta also in a way exemplifies the symbolism of this story by actually 
presenting debates on interpretation of the mantras and referring to various 
schools of Vedic interpretation — like the aitihasikas, akhyanavida, etc. 


Anviksiki, which can be called the oldest philosophical system, developed 
at the juncture of the first and the second stage around sixth-fifth centuries 
BCE. It was known as the foundation of the scientific thinking. Manu has 
equated it with dtmavidyd and Kautilya (fourth century sce) cites Anviksiki 
as one of the disciplines to be studied along with Vedas. He defines the 
group of three — Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata as Anviksiki. Adjusting 
Anviksiki as the most important amongst all the disciplines of learning, 
Kautilya says: 

Prominence and weakness of these branches of learning are decided by reasons, and examined in 

this way the Anviksiki is helpful in this world, it keeps the wisdom in order during calamities 

and prosperities, brings clarity in intellect and expression. (As it is said that) Anviksiki is a lamp 

for all branches of learning, is a solution for all actions, and is a perennial source for all types of 
dharmas.4 
A few centuries after Kautilya, the concept of Anviksiki had considerably 
undergone a change. Nydyadarsana made a claim on it, and Gautama in his 
Nydyasiitra had already treated his philosophy at par with Anviksiki. After 
almost a millennium, Rajasekhara, in his Kavyamimamsda revisits the 
concepts of vidyds (branches of learning) and Anviksiki. According to him: 


Anviksiki is divided into two parts — parva-paksa and uttara-paksa. Buddhism, Jainism and 
Carvaka philosophies are included in the purva-paksa (the prima facie view) and Samkhya as 
well as Nyaya and Vaisesika in the uttara-paksa (acceptable view). Taken together, they form six 


argumentative systems. 


I. Mantra-kala (The Age of Revelation) 


The tendency for making philosophical speculations and enquiring into the 
truth is reflected in some of the Vedic hymns that were composed possibly 
before 3000 Bce. Vedic seers have used two terms samprccha (inquiry) and 
samvada (dialogue) in the contexts of man’s quest for knowledge. 
Jamadagni Bhargava attaches a great value to samprcchd and samvada. He 
requests Mitra and Varuna to protect him from such enemies who do not ask 
questions, do not offer sacrificial oblations and do not rejoice at a 


conversation.° In this way, inquiry and conversation formed as integral part 
of the life and culture of Vedic people as sacrificial rituals. Those who did 
not rejoice at sharing spaces through dialogues were unwelcome. 


The very existence of Indra, the supreme deity is questioned by some.4 


There are hymns in which perennial questions regarding life and destiny are 
raised.® In the hymn on the creation of Rgveda, the seer dares to say that 
gods do not know how this creation came out, and even if there is a 
Supreme Being who presides over this creation, we are not sure whether he 
knows or knows not as to how this creation proceeded. There is vada going 
on within the poet-seer. 


There were democratic institutions in Vedic age, i.e. sabha and samiti 
(like perhaps the lower and upper houses of parliament today), where 
discussions and debates could materialize. While Yajurveda simply 
mentions sabha,2 Atharvaveda presents a glorified picture of sabha and 
samiti, calling them the two daughters of prajapati. It was expected that the 
people gathered in a sabha or samiti will maintain decorum and will make 
suitable remarks only. The sabhd is called naristha — attended by best of 
men, and the members of a sabha are called sabhdsadas. They are expected 
to bear good will for each other.12 

The continuity of a sabhad and samiti was maintained in village 
panchayats. In 1828, Raja Rammohun Roy traced an analogy of 
“Panchayat” to ancient Hindu law books connecting them to the 
organization of sabha1+ 


Dirghatamas, the seer of Asyavamiyastkta (Reveda 1.164) is not only a 
visionary and a great philosopher, he also makes investigations, enters into 
dialogue with himself./2 

The dialogue hymns of Rgveda have ample elements of debate. In the 
“Hymn of Yama and Yami” (X.10), the dialogue between a brother and a 
sister turn on the propriety of incestuous relations. Yama counters each and 
every statement of Yami. In the hymn on Purtravas and Urvasi (X.95) all 
the points raised by Purtiravas are countered by Urvasz. 

The concept of brahmodya is spelled out in the dialogue between Sauceya 
and Uddalaka Aruni. Sauceya approached the Sage Uddalaka and told him 
that he wants to know about brahmodya. He asks many questions about 


brahmodya to the seer, to which the latter replies. After every answer, he 
goes on saying “now I understand” .4 


Brahmodyas (the assemblies for conducting debates and discussions) 
were held during the ASvamedha and Dasaratra yajnas also. The scholars 
giving best performance in a brahmodya were honoured with the title of 


kavi and vipra./4 


Brahmodyas were also comprised of asking riddles and getting them 
solved. Specimens of such brahmodyas are given in Satapatha Brahmana 
and other Vedic texts. The following dialogues can be cited as an 
example:/> 

“Who is born again?” 

“Tt is the moon that is born again.” 

“What is the great vessel?” 

“The great vessel, undoubtedly, is the world”. 

“Who was the beautiful one?” 

“Sri (Laksmi) was the beauty beyond any doubt.” 

“What is the remedy for cold?” 

“The remedy for cold undoubtedly, is fire.” 

“Who was the tawny one?” 

“Undoubtedly, there are two tawny ones — the day and the night.” 

In another interesting brahmodya described in Satapatha Brahmana X1.4, 
Uddalaka Aruni, a resident of Kurupaficala country is confronted by the 
brahmanas of north with several complicated questions related to the 
performance of the ritual of DarSapiirnamasa sacrifice. The yajamana had 
chosen Uddalaka Aruni as a priest for the sacrifice and had placed a niska 
(coin) in his honour. Unable to resolve the riddles of the brahmanas, 
Uddalaka placed the niska offered to him before one Svedayana, telling that 
being more knowledgeable, he deserves the coin. The ceremony of the 
yajna being over, Uddalaka went to Svedayana to learn the answers of the 
questions asked to him. 

Vada or brahmodya formed a part of sacrifices like the ASvamedha, but 
there the questions and answers were defined. It was like a demonstration of 
a prepared debate or discussion. Brahmodya organized during the course of 
Asvamedha ceremony has been described in Yajurveda. Questions 
proceeded like this. The Hota would ask — “What is the ultimate space for 
speech?” The Brahma (one of the four priests for the yajna-ritual) would 


reply — “Brahman is the ultimate space for speech”. The assembly in a 
brahmodya session became divided in two groups — one asked questions 
and the other answered them. Yajurveda provides specimen of a session of 
brahmodya as under: 


Q : Who is the one that roams alone? Who is the one that is reborn again and again? What is the 
remedy for ice? What is the great field for sowing? 

A: The sun roams alone. The moon is the one that is reborn again and again. Fire is the remedy 
for ice. Earth is the great field for sowing. 


Q: What is the radiance equal to the sun? Which is the pond equal to the sea? What is bigger than 
the earth and what is that which does not have a limit? 


A: Brahman is the radiance equal to sun. Dyauh (orbit) is the pond equal to sea. Indra is bigger 
than the earth and cow does not have a limit. 


Q: In which substance Purusa gets dissolved? What entities are subsumed within Purusa? 
A: Purusa gets dissolved in five, the five are subsumed within Purusa1& 
The queries made in brahmodyas were not necessarily metaphysical. In 
Taittirtya Samhita of Yajurveda, a question regarding the centre and the 
farthest end of the earth is discussed The answer however reflects the 
cosmic view of yajna — “the alter is the centre as well as the farthest end of 


the earth” — says the seer./® 


Kausitaki Brahmana 17.4 and Taittirtya Samhita 2.5.8.3 use two other 
terms for brahmodya — brahmavadya and brahmavadya.'2 

Brahmavada, brahmavadin and brahmavadini — these terms have been 
used in Vedic literature for the debaters and discussants.22 Other key terms 
and concepts related to brahmodya are prcchad (inquiry) and vicikitsa 
(investigation). In Rgveda 1.164, the seer makes prccha to kavis (the 
knowledgeable ones) as to where does the ultimate end of this earth lie, and 
where does reside the paramavyoma (the ultimate space) of speech. 

Kavi (poet), vipra (scholar) and rsi (seer) are the titles given to the 
learned and gifted with vision. Assemblies were held to identify such poets, 
seers and scholars. They were called vidatha.*+ 
Upanisadic Debates 
The Upanisads refer to various schools of thought and constant dialogues 
going on between them. Niyativadins, Kalavadins, Svabhavavadins and 
Bhiitavadins were promulgating their ideologies. Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
describes the Niyati School and Panini refers to it as distamati. 

V.S. Aggrawal opines that Prajiavada arose in opposition to Niyativada, 


offering a rationalistic view of life. Krsna was a Prajhavadin. He adjusts 
Vidura as one of the prominent advocates of Prajiiavada school. 


Brahmodya comprised of questions raised by one wing and answers 
provided from the other wing. This method is followed in the great debate 
or brahmodya between Yajnavalkya and other scholars in the court of 
Janaka as described in the Upanisad. Yajfavalkya, having been challenged 
by a multitude of the Brahmavadins or scholars in an assembly, suggests 
that either they confront him with their questions one by one or he confronts 
them with his questions one by one.23 In fact, this was one of the biggest 
debates held in the assembly of King Janaka around 1000 sce. It has been 
termed as brahmodya in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Sankaracarya in his 
Bhasya has called the whole of its proceedings as samvdda-prakarana. 
Amongst hundreds of intellectuals present, Gargi, a brahmavadini (lady 
philosopher) alone could stand as a peer to Yajiiavalkya. Besides 
Yajnavalkya, Janaka and Gargi, several participants — all opponents of 
Yajfavalkya — the disputants — have been described. The disputants raise 
questions, counter questions and their resolutions are given by the 
respondent — Yajnavalkya. The extensive record of the proceedings of this 
debate in the Upanisad is one of the most valuable and authentic 
documentations of a philosophical debate. Even if the characters of this 
narrative do not belong to the history in the modern sense of the term, they 
are very much parts of a larger history of ideas. 

Asvala was first to confront Yajfavalkya with his question: 

By what means, the sacrifice is liberated having overcome the clutches of death? 

Yajnavalkya replied: 


By speech which is fire in the shape of hota, the first priest. The speech is fire, and fire is hota, 
this fire of hotd is liberation, and this liberation is absolute liberation. 


Asvala again asked: 


Yajfavalkya, all this is pervaded by day and night, all this is subjected by day and night. By what 
means, the sacrifice is liberated having overcome the clutches of the day and night? 


Yajnavalkya replied: 
By the eye, which is Aditya, in the form of the adhvaryu priest. Verily, the eye of the sacrifice is 


adhvaryu. This eye is Aditya, this Aditya is adhvaryu, and adhvaryu is liberation, and this 
liberation is absolute liberation. 


There is a pattern in the questions posed by all challengers. Asvala’s further 
questions pertain to the means of overcoming the clutches of the light and 


dark halves of the lunar month. 

In reply to Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Yajfiavalkya described eight fetters and 
eight auxiliaries. These include all the sense-organs and mind with their 
subjects as auxiliaries. If all phenomenon is the food of death, then for 
whom death becomes the food? — Jaratkarava Artabhaga questions. Fire is 
death and it becomes food for water — replied Yajnhavalkya. What remains 
when the man dies? “The name” replies Yajfavalkya. 


The questions in this way became sharper and more penetrating. They 
pertained to the other world, life after death and destiny. Usasta asked 
Yajnavalkya about Brahman and soul. 

Gargi declared in brahmodya held in the assembly at the royal court of 
King Janaka: “If Yajiavalkya answers my questions correctly, I swear that 


none amongst you will be able to win him in this brahmodya.”4 


The questions posed by Gargi were cleverly formulated and in the 
terminology of the Nyaya, they were likely to trap the respondent in 
nigrahasthanas (clinchers), which are being described in the next chapter of 
this work. Gargi knew that her question pertained to the Ultimate was 
indescribable. If Yajnavalkya replied it, he would be committing a mistake 
by saying that which aught not to be said. (Technically that was a 
nigrahasthana called avdcyavacana). If he avoided the question, he would 
be trapped in the nigrahasthana called apratibhd. 

After receiving satisfactory answers of her questions she made this 
announcement: 


O knowledgeable ones, it will be the best thing for you all to offer obeisance to Yajfiavalkya and 
free yourselves from him. There is none amongst you who could win over him! 


The rsis who participated in the debate with Yajnavalkya were intellectuals, 
seers and thinkers of their own standing. Many of them, though they lost 
and suffered a defeat because of the quick wit and brilliance of their 
adversary, had otherwise influenced the milieu by their ideas through vada 
(debates and discussions). Amongst them Svetaketu was an eminent 
ideologist and thinker. The earliest reference to Svetaketu occurs in 
Satapatha Brahmana.*> He was a descendant of Gautama and grandson of 
Aruna. His father Uddalaka Aruni is a well-known seer and thinker in the 
Upanisads and is also referred in Mahabharata. Even great sages like 
Yajnavalkya, Vajasaneya and Kausitaki are said to be his disciples. 


Uddalaka was a resident of Kurupaficala and was a student of Ayoda 
Dhaumya. He had learnt brahmavidya with King Pravahana_ Jaivall. 
Kausitaki Brahmana gives the detailed views of Uddalaka and Svetaketu on 
the duties of a priest. Svetaketu was also a man who could stand against the 
prevailing notions and customs and change the course of history. Gopatha 
Brahmana and Sankhayana Brahmana (1.33) describe how even as a 
student he had violated the ban on eating of sweets for brahmacarins of the 
gurukula.2& 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad also describes his dialogues with the King 
Pravahana Jaivali and Janaka. Svetaketu also disagreed with his own father 
on the performance of rituals. In Apastamba-Dharmasitra he is referred as 
an avara type of priest. 


Sujata, his sister, was married to Kahotaka, father of Astavakra. 
Astavakra was initiated and educated in the hermitage of Uddalaka. He was 
a dwarf and suffered from physical deformity, but an intellectual giant, he 
defeated the detractor of his father in a debate. 

Svetaketu must have been somewhat of an irritating, proud and envious 
nature in his childhood. He did not join his father, when the latter was going 
to learn brahmavidya (spiritual knowledge).24 He was also proud of his 
knowledge of rituals and expressed his dissatisfaction when the kings of 
Kast, Kosala and Videha nominated Jatukarnya as their priest. The course 
of the life of Uddalaka by this time had undergone a change, and he advised 
his son to devote himself to the pursuit of knowledge and spirituality. 


That Svetaketu with his Vedic lineage and Upanisadic background 
continued to be remembered as a thinker during the later centuries is 
evident from two episodes in Mahabharata. He was the first person to have 
protested against the violence on women. The episode narrated in 
Mahabharata is as follows.28 It so happened that Svetaketu saw his mother 
being dragged out of the house by a brahmana, who was intoxicated. He 
was declaring that he needs a woman for satiation of his sexual urge and he 
is therefore taking away this woman with him. “Why don’t you stop this 
man?” — Svetaketu asked his father. His father said — “Under what law 
can I stop him? The law in our society gives a man right to take any woman 
for the satiation of his sexual urge.” Svetaketu said — “I raise my voice of I 
dissent against such law. Henceforth no man will forcefully take any 


woman.” 

Yasodhara, a well-known commentator on Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, also 
cites this episode. Svetaketu is said to have composed a text on Kamasastra 
also and Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra refers to him as one of the authorities 
on Kamasastra. 


Another narrative in Mahabharata describes Svetaketu’s marriage with 
Suvarcala. Suvarcala herself chose to marry Svetaketu because he could 
prove himself a suitable match by satisfying her queries.22 Besides fulfilling 
their responsibilities as householder, the couple frequently had discussions 
on the perennial questions related to the reality, language and speech. 
Mahabharata tells that they were spending their life on two levels, at one 
level they were living a normal life as the husband and the wife, and 
discharging their duties as householders. But they also soared above in the 
world of intellectual debates. Suvarcala, when she felt that they were too 
much engrossed in the worldly affairs, enticed her husband to join her for a 
discussion. On one such occasion, she raised the questions of language and 
reality. 

Svetaketu agrees that the language fails to comprehend reality, but it can 
become a medium leading to the path of knowing reality. The words 
actually do not consist of the meaning, the meaning slips and slides on the 
word, like a drop of water on the petals of a lotus flower.2 The relationship 
between the word and its meaning 1s not atvantika (invariably permanent). 


Suvarcala very pertinently objects here and suggests that the relationship 
has to be accepted as eternal, otherwise the words of the scriptures would 
also become fragile (like of drop of water on the petals of a lotus flower). 
Svetaketu resolves the dilemma by the illustration of space holding the 
world, and also by introducing the concept of upacara (figurative use). The 
whole discussion, in the words of Suvarcala, was to drag Svetaketu out of 
the rut of routine activities, as she felt that his knowledge is in the danger of 
vanishing.*! 

Bhisma narrates the story of Sulabha in Mahabharata.*2 It is a woman’s 
fight against man’s pretensions and arrogance. Janaka displays 
overconfidence in his spiritual attainments and appears to be blind to 
reason. There is a heated argument from Janaka, who pretends to be a 


liberated soul, but starts talking in a vulgar and licentious tone. He 
attributes ulterior motifs to Sulabha’s visit. This 1s followed by very patient 
and insightful rejoinder from Sulabha. She clearly tears away the mask 
worn by the king. But Mahabharata does not tell us who won this debate. 
Arindam Chakrabarti points out: 


The indecisiveness of Mahabharata as to who is the winner, Janaka or Sulabha, narratively 
draws us nearer to the cognitive — discursive caution of never claiming dogmatically to have 
“got it right” 23 

Mahabharata also indicates that this debate is happening in dharmayuga 
(time of morality) inside Janaka, because Bhisma, who describes this 


debate, also says that the debate happened in a single locus.*4 


In the very preceding chapter (319"), Mahabharata depicts Janaka as a 
liberated soul. Here he is portrayed in all garrulousness with his pompous 
behaviour and manner quite unbecoming of a “saint-king”’. Perhaps 
Mahabharata suggests that there are layers of liberation. Janaka himself 
says — how am I any less liberated than you are? 

The questions posed by Yaksa in Mahabharata and by Karkati (a titan) in 
Yogavasistha indicate how the techniques of vada were adopted for meta- 
discourses. 

The Upanisads also evolved some simple but very systematic techniques 
for carrying out vada. They are: 

1. Prasna: questioning to initiate a dialogue, 

2. Anuprasna: counter-questions arising out of the discussions on the 
preliminary query, 

3. Anatiprasnanivarana: avoiding too much questioning which leads to the 
sidetracking of the issue itself, 

4. Vyakhya: detailed explanation of the theory, 

5. Anuvyakhya: further explanations, 

6. Drstanta: illustration, 

7. Akhyayikda: narrating a story as an exposition of the theory, and 

8. Urdhvapravacana: deciphering the extant of learning that has already 
been acquired by a disciple, so that discussion be carried on after it. 


These techniques became the precursors of the concept of paficavayava- 
vdakya (sentence with five divisions). 


That the lady seers (brahmavadinis) used to participate in the debates is 
exemplified by the narratives related to Gargi, Maitreyi, Suvarcala and 
Sulabha. 

The Carvakas or Lokayatikas known for their debating skills, dominated 
the discussions in dsramas (hermitages) or in royal courts. The tale of 
Sakuntala in Mahabharata describes that the hermitage of Kanva was 
resounding with the voices of the chief Lokayatikas engaged in 
propounding their theses, raising objections and establishing the theory.*= 
Debates, Dialogues and Discussions in Ramayana 
Ramayana of Valmiki was written in the age of dialectic of ideologues. The 
ethical concepts as well as the tenets of major philosophical systems were 
in the process of their evolution. This is reflected in the scepticisms, 
discussions, dialogues and debates in which we find the characters of 
Ramayana involved. There are sceptics and believers taking positions and 
counter-positions. Lokayata and Anviksiki — these two schools of 
philosophy — posited challenges and raised questions on the existing 
practices and norms. The yajia ceremony was comprised of a number of 
performances, including vadas. The Putrestiyajna performed by Sage 
Rsyasrnga for Dasaratha, the vipras, adept in oratory and having patience 
for arguments gathered to hold hetuvadas. It is said that all the members of 
the assembly performing the rites of the yajfia were adept in debates.*° 


The following debates, dialogues and discussions in Ramayana, reflecting 
divergence of ideas, may be mentioned: 
1. Discussion and debate between Rama, Bharata, Jabali and Vasistha on 
nullification of Rama’s banishment. 
2. Dialogue between Sita and Rama in Dandakaranya on the vulnerability 
of violence and practice of non-violence. 
3. Dialogue between Rama and Sita before Sita’s agnipariksa (the fire test). 
4. Hanuman’s debate with his own self during his search for Sita in Lanka. 
The first discussion directly pertains to a family matter, it is marked with 
heated arguments and passionate appeals but it eventually culminates in the 
discussions on dharma (morality) and ethics. It begins with Rama’s 
questions to Bharata about the welfare of the family and the kingdom of 
Ayodhya and through his queries he brings out discordance of ideologies 


and outlooks. The whole discussion here invokes policies and thought 
processes. 


Rama asks: 

O dear one, will you confirm that you do not serve the brahmanas who are Lokayatikas? They 
are imprudent, adept in bringing disasters and presumptuous to think that they are very wise. 
Even when the principal Dharmasastras are there, they chatter meaninglessly taking recourse to 
their understanding of the Anviksiki (logic) 22 

The brahmanas mentioned by Rama here belong to a protestant group that 
questions the prevailing norms and lifestyles. It 1s also clear from Rama’s 
question that these brahmanas were known for their opposition of the 
dictates of Dharmasastra. On the other hand, there were orthodox 
brahmanas who cherished the Vedic dharma with a catholic spirit and 
regarded the Veda as their greatest treasure.28 Being marydda purusottama 
(the noble one who maintains the order), Rama clearly supports this second 
category of the brahmanas. Utterly dismayed and feeling helpless at the 
critical juncture of Rama’s exile, these Vedic brahmanas take a decision to 
relinquish the city of Ayodhya and follow their protector to the forest. “O 
son! Our intelligence which always follows the mantras of the Veda has 
now become a follower of the path of the forest for you” — they say.*2 
Having a soft corner in his heart for such brahmanas, Rama had earlier 
ordered bounty of gifts for them before his sojourn to forest. With a tinge of 


pity and humour, Rama remarks: 


These brahmanas belonging to the Katha and Kalapa branches of Vedic learning, do not do 
anything because they have to study the Vedas constantly, they are lazy and gourmets, but they 
are held in high esteem by the noble ones” (nityam svadhyayasilatvat na anyat kurvanti kificana, 


alasah svadukamasca) 42 
Replying to Bharata’s appeal to put an end to his exile and accept the royal 
throne, Rama brings in the question of freedom. “A person does not have 
any control over the course of events and cannot take an action arbitrarily” 
— he says — “the destiny drags him hither and thither.’*! He also talks of 
evanescence. Death is inexorable, the companions depart. “Our father 
Dasaratha gave up his body for dharma and therefore we also have to 
observe dharma by acting as per his order.” 

Reacting to this discourse, Bharata presents his case in more logistic 
framework. The arguments advanced by him can be summarized in the 
following way: 


1. The eternal dharma is greater than rajadharma, and he (Bharata) should 
follow this eternal dharma by giving up the royal seat in Rama’s favour. 


2. King DaSaratha was not in his senses when he was beguiled by Kaikey1. 


3. Even if Rama wishes to observe the rigour of dharma, he can do it better 
by being a king, thereby nourishing the four asramas and by repaying the 
three debts as laid down in the scriptures. 


In his rejoinder to Bharata’s arguments, Rama says that truth is the 
greatest dharma, our father stood for truth and we have also to follow him. 


The passage following after this discussion is an interpolation and has 
been added to the original Ramdyana as an evidence of the conflict and 
debates between the followers of Vedic dharma on one hand and the 
followers of Carvaka and Buddhist systems on the other. Jabali, a seer and 
one of the counsellors in the royal court of Ayodhya, joins this series of 


arguments and counter-arguments. He says: 


Enough O Raghava! Do not let thy wisdom be rendered void like a common man, thou who art 
distinguished for thy intelligence and virtue! Who is man’s parent? From whom can be obtain 
anything? Man is born alone and dies alone. He who clings to another, saying — “this is my 
father, this is my mother” — should be regarded as one who has lost his wits. O Rama! There is 
none who belongs to another! 


As one who passes through a strange village, spends the night there, and the next day, leaves that 
place, and continues his journey, so are father, mother, home and possessions of a man; they are 
but a resting place, O Kakutstha, and wise do not become attached to them. Thou can't therefore 
abandon thy father’s kingdom, O chief of men, in order to dwell in a lonely forest that is gloomy 
and full of thorny thickets! Come and be crowned in the prosperous city of Ayodhya, thy locks 
unbound; the capital awaits thee! Come and taste the royal luxuries worthy of thee, O son of a 
king! Divert thyself in Ayodhya as Sakra (Indra) in Trivistapa (heaven)! Dagaratha is nought to 
thee now, nor thou to Dasaratha! The diseased king was one person and thou another, therefore 
do whatever is proper for thee to do! The seed is the only father of all beings. It is the seed and 
the blood from blending of which at the right time in mother’s womb that man is born in this 
world! The king has gone where he had to go, it is the fate of all beings, do not grieve uselessly! 
I pity those who give themselves up especially to that which is meritorious, disregarding their 
own interest; I do not pity others; they suffer misery here; and in the end find extinction! Pious 
men say: “The eighth day should be given up to the sacrifices for the spirits of our ancestors”; 
the food that is offered is wasted, can the dead eat? If that which is eaten here, could enter the 
body of another, then let a sacrifice be offered for those who are setting out on a distant journey 
and they will not need provisions! The granthas (texts) were all made by learned men for the 
sake of including others to give; their doctrine is “distribute gifts, perform sacrifices, consecrate 
yourselves up to asceticism and renunciation!” 

O Exceedingly sagacious Prince! There is no world but this; let this thought be absorbed by thee. 
Concern thyself with what is evident and turn the back on what is beyond our knowledge! 
Accept the judgement of the good and regarding that which is approved by all, accept the crown 


and allow thyself to be swayed by Bharata!42 


Jabali also speaks in a tone of condemnation for the authors of the 
Dharmasastras, like Medhatithi. 


Replying to him, Rama argues for the righteous path leading to heaven. 
He then goes to the extent of saying: 
I blame my father for having employed a man of perverse understanding like you (as minister 


43) — swerving from the path of dharma, who has turned to frightfully atheistic with this kind of 
his intellect. As a thief is, so is Buddha, let it be known to you that tathagata is an atheist. A man 
of righteous understanding should not talk in his terms.“4 
Rama’s rejoinder to Jabali is believed to be an interpolation by modern 
scholars. At least the remarks on Buddha do not form a genuine part of the 
epic. Amartya Sen rightly suggests: 
The problem with invoking the Ramdyana to propagate a reductionist account of Hindu 
religiosity lies in the way the epic is deployed for this purpose — as a document of supernatural 
veracity, rather than a “marvellous parable” (as Rabindranath Tagore) describes it and a widely 
enjoyed part of India’s cultural heritage.4> 
Rama emphasizes over the values of life, sacrifice, renunciation, truth and 
duty. His prolonged discourse here is a strong refutation of all the 
arguments advanced by Jabali. Rama points out that the apparently honest 
intention of Jabali is in fact nefarious. He puts forward the view of the 
Dharmasastra that gives utmost importance to duty. A man is known for his 
actions. It is his actions which reveal his baseness or nobility. If Jabali’s 
advice is accepted, people will start acting whimsically, the ignoble would 
resemble the noble, it will lead to confusion of castes. Just and unjust, evil 
and good are discerned only on the basis of scriptures. He (Rama) will be 
setting a bad example before the world by following Jabali’s advice. 
Dharma is the soul of governance and the subjects are also guided by 
dharma. Man is not alone, his dharma always goes with him. Jabali’s 
counsel, couched in excellent words, is unworthy for R&ama’s noble descent. 
By forsaking the vow he will incur a sin. Everybody reaps the fruits of his 
acts. 


Seeing Rama’s stern consternation, Jabali cleverly changes his position “I 
do not speak the language of unbelievers” he says, “nor am I an atheist. 
This is not true that there is nothing beyond this world. (I became an atheist 
and) considering the occasion again turned to be a believer. On other 
occasion I may become an atheist again. This was an occasion for me to 


adopt the speech of an atheist just for persuading you to return back and to 
please you.’’46 

Vasistha joins this discussions and he recites the genealogy of Rama’s line 
beginning from Brahma and Vivasvan to Aja and Dasaratha. The purport of 
citing the names of all great kings of the dynasty is to emphasize over the 
need of maintaining the tradition of the house of Raghu, to protect the kula- 
dharma, which is sandtana (eternal). The requirement of kula-dharma 
(practice in the family line) in this context is that the eldest son receives the 
royal anointing and also the order of the guru. In this case he himself is one 
of the gurus and Rama’s mother, Kausalya is also his guru. 


Rama remains unshaken even over this well-formulated reasoned appeal. 
His reply to Vasistha’s arguments proceeds from the same position — and 
the argument of obeying to one’s guru also does not stand here because to 
respect the pledge given by his father DaSaratha as per his commitment to 
Kaikeyt, he has to continue his sojourn in the forest. 

Seeing all his arguments and appeals falling apart, Bharata decides to lie 
down before Rama and fast till his death if the later does not concede to his 
demand. Rama tells him that this is not the vidhi (way of life) for a man 
belonging to the military class, only a brahmana is allowed to obstruct 
persons in this way. 


Bharata makes a fervent appeal to the people of Ayodhya who have 
accompanied him to dissuade Rama from his decision to continue his stay 
in the forest. The people express their helplessness in doing so, they 
unanimously speak for Rama, appreciating his adherence to truth and duty. 
Bharata then decides to return to Ayodhya as per the advice given by the 
counsel of paura-janapadas (citizens and dwellers of the provinces) and the 
sages present there. 

The debate in Citraktita regarding the dichotomy between obedience to 
father and rajadharma (duty of a king) is the culmination of the initial 
expression of Laksmana’s outrage on Rama’s banishment and his advice to 
his elder brother to refuse the orders of banishment. 


Another episode in Ramayana reflects the debate on the value of non- 
violence. How can a person shun violence completely? This is the question 
Sita raises to her husband. A person can attain dharma by eschewing three 
evils born out of kama (desire) — false utterance, illicit relationship and 


vengeance. Sita says that there is no possibility of the first two in Rama but 
the third evil, bearing hostility for others without cause may make a room in 
him. “Out of love and respect for you, I just want to remind you”, she 
further pleads, “and do not venture to instruct you, that please give up the 
idea of killing the demons of this forest by bearing this bow. Bearing arms 
and retirement to the forest do not go together. Practising war and 
renunciation are in opposition to each other, therefore please follow the 
dharma of vanavasa (forest dwelling). The very association of a weapon 
would vitiate one’s mind making a room for murderous thoughts.”*2 


In support of her thesis, Sita also gives an illustration by the way of 
narrating the predicament of a sage, who fell from his glory just by keeping 
a weapon even as a trust and just holding it in his hands to avoid its loss, he 
developed war-like inclinations. 


Rama counters Sita’s argument by reiterating his commitment to dharma. 
“The person of warrior class puts on the bow so that there is no cry from the 
helpless”, he says.48 


Elsewhere Sita outmatches Rama by her skill of debate in one of the most 
difficult and sensitive situations. After winning the war with Ravana, she is 
brought before Rama at his orders in the presence of the multitude of 
monkeys and demons. Rama feels the pressure of the congregation and 
utters most harsh words to Sita: 


O illustrious Princess, I have won thee and mine enemy has been defeated on the battlefield; I 
have accomplished all that fortitude I could do; my wrath is appeased; the insult and the one who 
offered it have both been obliterated by me. Today my prowess has been manifested; today my 
exertions have been crowned with success, today I have fulfilled my vow and am free. As 
ordained by destiny, the stain of thy separation and thine abduction by that fickle-minded titan 
has been expunged by me, a mortal. Of what use is great strength to the vacillating, who do not 
with resolve avenge the insult offered to them? 


Sita started weeping hearing these words and looking at her Rama was torn 


within himself. Then he was in a rage and said: 


What a man should do in order to wipe out insult, I have done by slaying Ravana for I guard my 
honour zealously. Thou were re-won as the southern region, inaccessible to man, was re-gained 
by the pure souled Agastya through his austerities. Be happy and let it be known that this 
arduous campaign, so gloriously terminated through the support of my friends, was not 
undertaken wholly for thy sake. I was careful to wipe out the affront paid me completely and to 
avenge the insult inflicted on mine illustrious house. 

A suspicion has arisen, however, with regard to thy conduct, and thy presence is as painful to me 
as a lamp to one whose eye is diseased. Henceforth go where it best pleaseth thee, I give thee 


leave, O daughter of Janaka! O lovely one, the ten regions are at thy disposal, I can have nothing 
more to do with thee! What a man of honour would give reign to his passion so far as to permit 
himself to take back a woman who has dwelt in the house of another? Thou hast been taken into 
Ravana’s lap and he has cast lustful glances on thee; how can I reclaim thee, I who boast of 
belonging to an illustrious house? The end which I sought in re-conquering has been gained; I no 
longer have any attachment for thee; go where thou desirest! This is the outcome of my 
reflections, O lovely one! Turn to Laksmana or Bharata, Satrughna, Sugriva or the titan 
Vibhisana, take thy choice O Sita, as pleases thee best. Assuredly Ravana, beholding thy 
ravishing and celestial beauty, will not have respected thy person during the time that thou didst 
dwell in his abode.42 
Confounded by this unexpected unkindness and Rama’s sudden outburst, 
Sita summons all her strength to give a passionate, yet befitting rejoinder to 
the charges inflicted on her. It is a lonely woman’s defence in a cruel 
society of men. Even though on the verge of an emotional breakdown, and 
being unduly stigmatized, Sita pleads her case and a summary of her 


arguments in her own words can be given in the following way: 
1. All women cannot be maligned if some of them become sluts. 


2. I was helpless and without any defence when Ravana forcibly carried me 
away and touched my body. 


3. We both (i.e. Rama and herself) have grown together and lived together 
for long, and even then you have failed to understand me, which is like a 
death to me. 

4. What was the purpose of sending Hanuman to me with all the message of 
reassurance? Had you communicated these feelings for me that time 
itself, I could have ended this life of mine, and it would have saved you 
from all the troubles of waging a momentous war and causing such an 
enormous destruction. 

5. Overcome with your anger, it is you who are acting like a degraded 
person showing the characteristics of a lowly woman in yourself. 

A man debates with himself, the debates and ideological conflicts going 
on in the society are reflected in his psyche. He creates an opponent and a 
respondent within himself and his/her mind becomes a locale of debate. 
Hanuman’s contemplations during his search for Sita in Lanka bring out 
questions and dichotomies that the society of his time undergoing through, 
so that he appears to be debating with himself. 

Not finding Sita anywhere in Lanka after continuous search, Hanuman 
grew pensive and in a mood of melancholy started debating with himself: 


I, not having found Sita, shall become a hermit, subsisting on fruits and roots. (Otherwise) 
preparing the funeral pyre on the shores of the sea, in a place abounding in roots, fruits and 
water, I shall enter the flames or allow myself to die of hunger; or else I will sit with a vow and 
let the wild beats or crows eat this body of mine. I think this also is the way of giving up this life 
envisaged by the seers. Or else I will drown myself in the sea if I do not see the daughter of 
Janaka. 2+ 
The long soliloquy of Hanuman is marked with aha (confutation), tarka 
(argument) and considerations of various possibilities, and he builds up the 
purva-paksa (prima facie view) and the siddhanta-paksa (final view). He 
concludes by considering the other aspect: 


Yet, there are incalculable evils in thus destroying oneself. If I continue to live, I may attain 
success. Therefore I will uphold my life, if I live the re-union (of Rama and Sita) may 


materialize.22 


At other place Hanuman argues with himself by saying: 
Perseverance is the root of success, perseverance is the root of prosperity, and perseverance 
brings supreme facility. 22 
Hanuman’s reveries bring out the clash between two ideologies: pravrtti 
(empiricism) and nivrtti (renunciation). 
Debates in Mahabharata 
The tendency to use tricks in scholarly debate must have been in practice 
during the age of Mahabharata. Sakuni when remonstrated by Yudhisthira 
on the use of trick in the game of dice, says: “a scholar surpasses a non- 
scholar only through his nikrti (trick), but it is not regarded as trick”.~4 
Techniques of vada had systematically been developed when this great 
epic was being compiled. Vyasa, delivering a discourse on governance 
before Yudhisthira and other Pandavas, recommends that the king should 
employ ministers who are well-versed in Tarkasastra (logic). He also 
emphasizes over the need for inculcating the Tarkagatra in life.2> Anviksiki 
is actually mentioned here in the enumeration of the four branches of 
learning.2° There is a reference to paficdvayava-vakya (five-member 
syllogism), which is essential for carrying out a debate as per the 
methodology laid down in Nydyadarsana.*£ Mahabharata also refers to 
four pramanas*® and scholars especially adept in the virtues and flaws of 
pancavayava-vakya.~2 
Mahabharata reflects dilemmas on perennial questions of destiny, life and 
death to set the ground for debates on crucial issues of human life. 


Immediately after the great war, Yudhisthira suffers from a moral dilemma. 
He is appalled at the devastation the war has caused and bitten with remorse 
and a persisting sense of guilt; he even declines to accept the throne and 
expresses his desire to retire to the forest and lead the life of an ascetic. 
This puts him in bitter debate with Draupadi and Bhima, who go to the 
extent of calling Yudhisthira a mentally deranged person; Draupadi even 
suggesting that her husband has gone insane and needs to be treated or be 
sent behind the bars along with the heretics (ndstikas or Ajivakas).©! 


Ultimately Vyasa joins this discussion and resolves the dilemma. 


Again, Kausalya, wife of Janaka, the celebrated patron of philosophy 
seminars, raises a debate when her husband is ready to leave the royal 
palace for forest and become a mendicant. She calls the monks as parasites 
sucking the householders because of their vow of poverty and living on 
alms. 

Thus one of the recurring themes for debate in Mahabharata is the 
conflict between karma (action) and jndna (knowledge). The concept of 
bhakti (devotion) as an alternate vision for life came to be introduced later. 
The first thirty-five cantos of the Santiparva in Mahabharata are devoted to 
this debate. The theme is again taken up in the dialogue between Suvarcala 
and Svetaketu referred earlier. Vyasa comes back to the same question of 
choice between action and knowledge in the cantos 267-70 and also 326, 
opening the gateway of diverse conflicting views. 


Another conflicting issue is the choice between violence and non- 
violence. How can a king observe his duties and rule over the kingdom 
without hurting any of the subjects — this is the question Yudhisthira asks 
Bhisma in the beginning of the canto 267. Bhisma narrates the story of the 
dialogue between Dyumatsena and Satyavan. Even condemnation and 
censure could sometimes suffice as punishments for severe offences if the 
offender does not inflict further harm on the society. In the next canto 
Kapila discusses the question of violence in the rituals. And then he reverts 
back to the tussle between pravrtti (empiricism) and nivrtti (renunciation). 

The royal courts functioned like academies for cultivating debates on 
issues related to literature, philosophy and arts. In Mahabharata, the court 
of King Janaka is described in a number of episodes as a flourishing centre 


for vigorous intellectual discussions and debates. Chapter 266" of 
Santiparva describes the visit of Paficasikha, one of the proponents of 
Samkhya system, to this court to discuss his philosophy. 

Besides the royal courts, a hermitage also became a potential venue for 
holding live debates. The 222"4 chapter of Santiparva describes the debates 
conducted in the assembly of 6,000 sages in the Himalayan region. The 
debates proceeded on the following questions — |. what is the nature of 
this Universe and how was it created?, and 2. what is the nature of karma? 


Diverse views were propounded in this assembly with regard to this 
Universe, some said it is eternal, some said it is created by a God, the other 
would say there is no God, still others would even deny the very existence 
of this universe. 

The brahmanas (the knowledgeable ones) in this debate were armed with 
hundred kinds of reasoning and they had initiated several types of Sastras 
(knowledge systems). In that grand debate, (the assembly came to be 
divided in two different groups of vadins (the proponents) and prativadins 
(the opponents). But they could not reach any solution to these fundamental 
problems. The sages were agitated to such an extent that out of fury they 
tore away cloths and destroyed the pots and sticks.°4 Then they calmed 
down and approached Sage Vasistha to resolve their questions with regard 
to the eternal truth. When Vasistha expressed his inability to do so, they all 
went to Narada. Ultimately a divine voice told them to go to Sanatkumara. 
They were finally preached by Sanatkumara, much on the lines of the 
Upanisadic discourses, incorporating even sentences in prose instead of the 
usual verse form in which most of the epic is structured. 


The word samvdda is used in Mahabharata in the sense of a highly- 
profound discussion between two intellectuals that was carried out in past 
and lives in the collective memory of a race, constituting an itihadsa. Many 
such samwvddas are cited in Mahabharata. The samvdda between Krsna 
and Narada on various questions of diplomacy of polity is cited as 
something that happened in yore. 

It is during the age of Mahabharata that the term nydya came to be used 
for the proper methodology for discussions and debates involving the style 
and form that vouch for accuracy of the whole process of a debate or 


discussion. 

The dice game between Duryodhana and Yudhisthira resulted in one of 
the most tense and exciting debates in human history. It is an example of 
impromptu debate as described earlier. This type of debate gets started 
under compulsion all of a sudden. 


Yudhisthira lost Draupadi on his final bet in the game of dice. 
Duryodhana sent the messenger (pratikamin) to bring Draupadi. Draupadi 
asked pratikamin to go and ask the gambler (Yudhisthira) whether he had 
lost himself first or her.°° Then Duryodhana sends his younger brother to 
bring Draupadi by force. Being forcibly taken to the assembly with her hair 
dishevelled and half her attire loosened, Draupadi told her tormentor 
Duhsasana: 

My Lord Yudhisthira is bound by obligations of dharma, dharma however, is subtle. Only those 

who are possessed of clarity of vision are able to ascertain dharma. 


Dragged forcibly by Duhsasana in the assembly, an utterly helpless 
Draupadi dares to confront the elders in the congregation with a question. 
The question raised by her pertains to dharma. She started a debate as a 
complainant and pleaded her case. Subjected to humiliation in public, she 
questioned the elders in the assembly and the question was: whether her 
husband was authorized to bet on her in the game of dice when after putting 
himself on stake, he had lost and become a slave himself. 

Bhisma is perplexed and looks askance. At his wit’s end, he hesitates in 
answering the question of Draupadi, and then somehow manages to say that 
the dharma is very subtle and he is unable to decide on either side, because 
arguments can be advanced from both sides. It is true that having become a 
slave, Yudhisthira had no right to put her on bet, but then it 1s also true that 
he continues to be her husband even as a slave, and as a husband he had 
right to bet on her.&4 Only Vidura and Vikarna (the youngest brother of the 
Kauravas) stand in Draupadi’s defence. 

One point which Bhisma had raised in his reply was that Yudhisthira 
chose to play the game of dice on his own, and he staked Draupadi 
voluntarily. Draupadi refuted this claim. She said: 


The king (Yudhisthira) was summoned to this assembly, and though possessing no skill of dice, 
he was forced to play with skilled, wicked, deceitful and desperate gamblers. How can you say 
then that he staked me voluntarily? The chief of Pandavas was deprived of his senses by 
wretches of deceitful conduct and unholy instincts having joined their hands together and 


defeated him. He could not understand their tricks and he was not his own when he did so 
(staked me). Here in this assembly there are Kurus who are the lords of their sons and their 
daughters-in-law. Let all of them consider my statement and duly decide the issue I have raised. 


She asked the elders to think of dharma, and found that they have been 


taken aback. Then she condemned them in most unequivocal terms: 


The virtue of the people of Bharata race is gone! The practices of the ksatriyas have disappeared! 
Otherwise the Kurus present here would never have silently watched such an act being 
performed which violates these very practices! Both Drona and Bhisma have lost their energy, 
and so has the noble Vidura and also this King (Dhrtarastra). Else why are they sitting silently 


over this crime?8 


The whole unsavoury episode included a fierce debate between two sides. 
The court of Duryodhana was immediately converted into a scene of debate 
and a court for justice, where not only the fate of a woman was to be 
decided; the destiny of the two races (Kauravas and Pandavas) was also to 
be rewritten. This is one of the greatest debates in the history of civilization. 
It raises serious questions with regard to man’s attitude towards women, 
property rights, values and social norms. Draupadi not only pleads her own 
case, she is able to generate a public opinion in her favour. After going 
through the whole agony and ordeal, she wins her case and also 
successfully gets herself and her five husbands freed from the bond of 
slavery. 

It is only through her debating skill and moral courage to put up a 
question that Draupadi poses a challenge before an entirely nonchalant and 
chauvinistic gathering and is able to create a conscience to win the verdict 
in her favour. The Mahabharata presents this whole episode to be viewed 
as a scene of debate. Draupadi is therefore made to make a remark about the 


responsibilities of the members of the assembly. She says: 


An assembly not attended by the elders is not a proper assembly for the debate and men who do 
not speak dharma are not elders. The dharma without truth is not dharma, and the truth imbued 


with deception is not truth.22 
Vikarna and Vidura also use similar terms to invoke the conscience of the 
members of the assembly. Vikarna gave reasons why Draupadi could not be 
considered to have been won and why the issue raised by her needs to be 
considered.“ He finally made a fervent appeal to decide the case in 
Draupadi’s favour. There was uproar in the assembly. Vikarna’s fervent 
appeal was applauded. Karna rose to silence Vikarna, telling him that he is 
too immature and young to take a decision in this case while the elders have 


not spoken a word. He emphatically said that Draupadi, being a possession 
of Yudhisthira which has been lost in stake is properly won and acquired 
rightfully. 

Amidst the clamour, people in the assembly started censuring Dhrtarastra, 
who as a king ought to have stopped the heinous act of dishonour to a lady. 
Vidura then said: 


Draupadi has put up a question and is weeping helplessly. Virtue and dharma are being 
persecuted by such conduct (of Kauravas). When an afflicted person asks an assembly of noble 
persons about his rights, as sanctioned by dharma, members of the assembly should, without 
being affected by interest and anger, answer his question. 


With these words he supported the statement of Vikarna.t Both Vikarna 
and Vidura expressed their opinion in unequivocal terms that Draupadi 
cannot be forced to become a slave because putting her on stake by 
Yudhisthira was illegal Vidura was silenced by Duryodhana, calling him 
a Sudra. But listening to Vikarna’s fervent appeal, the members of the 
assembly raised their voices to support him. Again there were arguments 
and counter-arguments. The debate can be summarized as under. 
Draupadi is a property put on the stake. 
¢ She was put on the stake by her husband Yudhisthira and he lost the bet. 
¢ Whatsoever is put on the stake in the game of dice and lost is to be 
claimed by the opposite party. 
¢ Therefore the treatment given to Draupadi by the Kauravas is justified. 
This was the argument from Duryodhana’s side. What Vikarna and Vidura 
were trying to establish can be logistically summarized in the following 
way: 
* Yudhisthira was not authorized to put Draupadi on stake in the game of 
dice because he was not in his senses when he started playing the game. 
¢ The stake was also illegal because Yudhisthira had become a slave, hence 
he had lost his rights on any property and was not authorized to stake 
claim on any property. 
¢ Therefore the game he played after having become a slave 1s illegal. 
This way, the argumentative design of vada as envisaged through five- 
member syllogism (see next chapter) was inherent in this debate. 
Sakuntalopakhyana in Mahabharata is comprised of a vigorous debate 


between a lady and her lover who deliberately refuses to recognize her in 
public. Dussanta,“4 an emperor of Kuru dynasty, is enchanted by the beauty 
of Sakuntala when he visits the hermitage of Kanva. Sakuntala accepts the 
proposal of a gandharva-vivaha (love marriage) from him on the condition 
that her son, born from this marriage, will be given the royal throne. After 
making love with her, the king leaves the forest grove assuring her that a 
royal entourage will soon be sent to bring her to the capital. The promise 
was never fulfilled and when, Bharata, the son, born out of this marriage 
grew up to be young enough, Sakuntala came to Hastinapura, Dussanta’s 
capital, and met the king with a demand for being accepted as the queen in 
the royal harem and enthronement of her son. Dussanta’s ill-conceited and 
roguish denial to recognize her resulted in a fierce debate between the two, 
which involved moral and ethical issues apart from the personal grievance 
of the lady. Sakuntala said: 


An imposter is a thief and a sinner. You think that you were alone when you committed a sin, but 
that is not true. My father, the Sage Kanva knows of your evil design because of the power of his 
penance. A person having committed a sin thinks that no one has seen him, but gods see him 
doing the evil, and his antarapurusa (the soul) sees him doing the evil. 


Sakuntala then threatens the traitor that his head will split into hundred 


pieces if he betrays her in this way: 


A husband having made an intercourse with a lady duly wedded is reborn as his son. By refusing 
to accept your son therefore, you are denying your own self. 


Like the debate started by Draupadi after the game of dice between 
Yudhisthira and Duryodhana, the war of words between Sakuntala and 
Dussanta here is conceived as a debate on morality and human weaknesses. 
Sakuntala delivers a discourse on sin, human destiny and relations between 
the father and the son. The arrogant king behaves in a most outlandish 
manner and abuses her in filthy language. He laughs at her, calling her an 
unchaste woman, doting upon her illicit relations. Sakuntala’s remarks on 
the character of men here bring out a minute study of inner contradictions 
of a man’s character. She is all set to depart with the promise that one day 
her son, trained to be a mighty warrior, will take her revenge and Dussanta 
will have to pay for his sins. At this juncture, a divine intervention, as an 
akasavani (voice from heaven), forces the king to change his stance and 
accept her. 


The Vanaparva of Mahabharata presents the scene of intriguing debates 


between Vandin, a courtier of the king on one hand and Kahoda on the 
other. Venue of this debate was a prolonged sacrifice performed by King 
Janaka of Videha. 

Astavakra was the son of Kahoda, the brother-in-law of Svetaketu. Even 
when he was in the womb of his mother, Astavakra is said to have raised an 
objection upon his father’s studying in the night, and was cursed to be born 
with eightfold deformity in his limbs. 


Vandin was known as a notorious debater. Defeated by him in a debate, 
Kahoda had to be drowned in waters. When Astavakra came to know of this 
unsavoury episode, he decided to visit the premises of the sacrifice. Upon 
being told that only elders are allowed to enter the pavilion of the sacrifice, 
Astavakra gave a scholarly discourse defining who is a real elder. 

The king himself entered into a debate with Astavakra. Being satisfied he 
allowed the boy to debate with his protege — Vandin. Astavakra debated 
with Vandin on numbers and cosmology. Vandin was silenced when they 
reached number thirteen. Astavakra had his revenge and also regained his 
lost father. These debates of Astavakra with the king and Vandin are 
described in the Vanaparva of Mahabharata (chaps. 133-34). 


One of the most crucial debates in Mahabharata occurs when Visvamitra, 
facing death out of starvation, stole dog’s meat from the house of an 
untouchable (candala), just to keep himself alive in the days of famine. 
Caught red-handed in this act, he is questioned about the propriety of his 
action, which is so unbecoming of him, by the candala, who appears to be 
more concerned about the loss of dharma which this theft would cause for 
the noble sage. The whole episode presents a feast of arguments and 
counter-arguments in the prolonged debate between the sage and the 
untouchable. It examines a man’s action in utter crisis with an analysis of 
his choice between his own death and a harmless sin. Cdndala starts 
preaching the sage on the importance of saving the dharma. “This act of 
yours would not be called a sin had it been to save some other person” — 
he says. Visvamitra retorts by saying that his own body is his friend, and 
allowing this friend to die out of hunger would cause a bigger loss of 
dharma to him than the sinful act of stealth.2 
Nirukta as a Documentation of Debates 


Yaska, who authored the first authentic text (Nirukta) on etymology and 


hermeneutics on Vedic texts around 700 Bce, has been referred as a legatee 
of an argumentative tradition earlier. He refers to a number of debates on 
issues related to interpretation of the Vedas in Nirukta. There have been two 
opposite schools with regard to reading any meaning in the mantras of 
Veda. Kautsa as cited by Yaska opined that there is no meaning in mantras: 
anarthaka vai mantrah. The justification for this theory lies in the belief 
that mantras are for application in rituals, their application is defined by the 
Brahmana texts. They have a fixed order of words and _ syllables 
(niyatanupurvi) and a defined method for recitation or chanting which 
cannot be violated; and learning them for derivation of a meaning is a futile 
exercise. Any attempt to draw sense from the mantras would lead to 
impossible situations or contradictions. Drawing sharp difference with this 
view, Yaska refutes all the arguments of Kautsa one by one. He says that 
mantras are very much meaningful and they yield the meaning through 
well-defined principles of etymology and grammar. A person chanting a 
mantra without knowing its meaning may commit mistakes in correct 
application of svaras, because the capability of applying the correct svara 
requires an understanding of the meaning. The words used in mantras are 
used in the Jaukika language (Paninian Sanskrit) also, if they yield 
meanings in the /aukika language, how can they become meaningless when 
used in a mantra? The Brahmana texts do not describe their applications 
only, they also describe their meanings. Mantras cannot lead to the actions 
being performed in a yajna without yielding their meaning. What Kautsa 
understands as impossible situations or contradictions can be resolved by 
taking symbolic and figurative meanings. 

Kautsa’s denial of a semantic status to Veda was met with a strong 
rebuttal not only from Yaska but from philosophers like Jaimini, Sabara and 
Sayana. In Mimamsasutra 1.1, Jaimini raises a question — does the study 
of Veda include only its memorization or learning it with the meanings of 
mantras also? He then argues in favour of the second option. Paraskara in 
his Grhyasutram has defined Veda having three functions: vidhi 
(injunction), vidheya (application) and tarka (argument). 

II. Tarka-kala (The Age of Arguments) 
The beginnings of the age of arguments which is spread over the whole 
millennium between 500 BcE to cE 1000, were marked with the emergence 


of the six systems of Vedic philosophy and the onslaught of various 
heterodox systems — Carvaka, Ajivaka, Jainism and Buddhism. 

The essence of philosophical thought under diverse schools was put in the 
texts comprising the Sitras. The word heterodox is an English equivalent of 
the term nastika and has been used in a wider sense not only to denote 
Sramana and Jaina traditions alone, but also all ndastika (non-orthodox, not 
subscribing to the final authority of the Veda or Sruti) systems. 


The school of Carvaka is perhaps the oldest of all philosophical systems. 
It was cultivated in non-Vedic traditions, although the ideas of Carvaka 
philosophy are reflected in the Vedic Samhitaés and the Upanisads. In 
Mahabharata, a brahmana named Carvaka, said to be a friend of 
Duryodhana, confronts Yudhisthira with disturbing questions, and is 
eventually killed by other brahmanas. Subsequently, Srikrsna explains the 
genesis of Carvaka and his philosophy through a story. Carvaka accordingly 
was a rdksasa, who attained brahmanahood by performing rigorous 
penance. 

The course of the development of the Carvaka philosophy incorporates 
several stages during the course of its prolonged development. It was 
ritualistic during the stage of its early formulation, then had affiliations with 
tantric cults, and gradually embraced epistemological considerations. Some 
of the hymns of Reveda record the earliest versions of the propositions by 
the Carvakas. There are copious references to non-believers and 
transgressors.28 The view that sat (being) came out of asat (non-being) — 
is repeatedly cited in Vedic and Upanisadic texts and taken up for a debate. 
It can be taken as the first assertion by the Carvakas. The seer of Reveda 
X.72 is Laukya Brhaspati. The word /aukya would mean the son of Loka. 
On the basis of this, AthawaleZ2 believes that Loka, father of Brhaspati, was 
the originator of the Lokayata philosophy. Brhaspati is said to be the 
founder of this philosophy. Lokayatastitra, supposed to have been authored 
by him, is no more extant. Patafyjali informs in his Mahabhasya (VII.3.8) 
that a philosopher named Bhaguri had authored varttikas (a form of 
commentary) on Brhaspati’s Lokdyatasttra. Athawale has referred to 
Bharadvaja, son of Brhaspati, who also upheld the Lokayata philosophy.*2 
Bharadvaja has given a detailed exposition of Bhitavada (materialism) as 
described at length in Mahabharata.*®! Carvaka, the demon appearing after 


the Mahabharata war and rudely questioning Yudhisthira, is identified as 
Carvaka the philosopher.®2 

That Lokayata continued to be a dominating force is evidenced by its 
presentation in several literary works: Samrdiccakaha of Haribhadra, a 
narrative in Prakrt; Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Hemacandra_ or 
Yasastilakacampuh of Somadeva. 


Brahmasitra of Badarayana, Mimamsasitra of Jaimini, Samkhyasitra of 
Kapila, Yogasutra of Patanyjali, Nydyasutra of Gautama and Vaisesikasiitra 
of Kanada were composed in the Bcz era. These herald the beginning of six 
systems of orthodox philosophy — all of them accepting the Veda as 
authority. Of these, Vedanta alone is pure idealist, Samkhya and Yoga are 
realists but have leanings towards idealism; remaining systems of the 
orthodox philosophy are all realists. 

Of these, the Samkhya system is one of the oldest and has remained a 
potential challenge in the debate for all other systems except the Yoga. 
Kapila, its proponent, was of the earliest of non-conformists. He stood 
against the rituals. Baudhayana II1.vi.30 says that before Kapila there were 
three dsramas — brahmacarya, grhastha and vanaprastha. Kapila 
introduced the fourth — the sarmyasa. The order of Kapila was accepted 
by Asuri of asura descent. 


The Mimamsa system had its beginnings in theoretical/interpretative 
discussions and speculations. Mimamsa has also been termed as 
Vicarasastra (the discourse in thinking) in the chapter on Mimamsa in 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha. The process of analysing was also termed as 
mimamsa. Taittirtya Brahmana III.5.7 says : mimaMsante brahmavadinah 
(the philosophers speculate). The means of arriving at truth is Mimamsa. 
The Upanisads therefore describe the philosophers conducting the 


Mimamsa with regard to the questions about what is self, what is Brahman? 
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The Vaisesika system was not basically concerned with physics, rather 
than metaphysics and devoted itself to the study of nature. The 
Arambhavada (atomic theory) as envisaged in this system viewed the 
universe as formed by the conjunctions of atoms — the subtlest form of 
matter. 


Rajasekhara, a well-known poet, dramatist and rhetorician of tenth 
century CE, enumerates six philosophical systems as Anviksiki, all of them 
being argumentative. Out of these, Buddhism, Jainism and Carvaka system 
form the prima facie view, and Samkhya, Nyaya and Vaisesika belong to 
the uttara-paksa (the theory to be accepted). These six systems utilize the 
techniques of debate — vada, jalpa and vitanda.®4 

There are grounds for agreement between the orthodox and heterodox 
schools, especially between Sankara-Vedanta and Buddhist schools of 
Siinyavada and Vijfianavada who regard the knowledge acquired through 
pramanas as not absolutely real. They assign to it a level of practical reality 
— vyavaharika satta or samvrti-satya. On the other hand, Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
Mimamsa and Madhva Vedantin regard knowledge gained through 
pramanas as absolutely real. There is no place for maya (illusion) in the 
world-view of Nyaya-Vaisesika and Madhva Vedanta. To the Naiyayika the 
whole world is formed of real entities, which become objects of prama 
(knowledge) that cannot be contradicted. The existence of these entities is 
defined by jati or samanya. 

Even though the six systems — Vedanta, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Samkhya and Yoga — are said to be the Vedic darsanas, there are 
fundamental differences and issues for debate amongst them. One very 
crucial question is with regard to the validity of the means of knowledge 
(pramana). Both the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems uphold the principle of 
paratah pramana, 1.e. the validity of a pramdna is to be ascertained by a 
source other than the pramana itself. Jaimini on the other hand, postulated 
svatah pramanya — the theory of holding that a pramdna does not require 
its validation from an external source, it is valid by itself. These two 
opposite views create a situation of a neck-to-neck fight between the Nyaya 
and Mimamsa systems. To the Vaisesika and Naiyayika, even the authority 
of the scriptures is not to be considered as something independent and 
irreducible, it has to be established through inference. To the Mimamsaka, 
the Veda is eternal — not created by any conscious being — divine or 
human, and does not require validation. 

The Siitra texts are structured as quintessential of several prolonged 
discourses and discussions in search of certain specific queries. The word 
jijnasa (inquiry) occurring in the very first aphorism of Brahmasitra and 


MimamMsasitra is suggestive of inherent questions and discussions. Jaimini 
used another term paristi (investigation) for a critical examination of 
diverse views on any issue.® In its prescriptive and descriptive forms, the 
Mimamsa system appears to be least concerned with issues for debate. But 
even as a Sutra text, it searches for the solutions of certain fundamental 
questions, whether vidhi, arthavada, mantra and namadheya are pramanas 
or not in the first chapter of the Mimamsasutra. 


The Continuance of Anviksiki 


Even though the proponents of the Nyaya system treated their philosophy at 
par or identical with Anviksiki, the Ajivakas and Carvakas continued to 
practise Anviksiki in their own way. Safijaya Katyayana, Puranakasyapa, 
Makkaliputta Gosala (Mankhaliputra Gosala), AjitakeSakambalin, Kakuda 
Kaccayana belonged to this tradition of philosophy. They argued against 
ritualism, theories of karma and denied the moral consequences of all 
actions. Mankhali Gosala (died about 493 BcE) was a contemporary of 
Mahavira. He came from the lowest strata of society. His father was a 
beggar. Bhadra, his mother, gave birth to him in a cow’s pan; hence he was 
called Gosalaka or Gosala. He embraced maverick asceticism. He spent a 
few years of his life in association with Mahavira and quit him to found the 
Ajivaka sect. The Ajivakas propounded the thesis of 84,000 yonis (births 
circles) to explain the evolutionary process. This process also imbibes an 
unalterable destiny for the human beings, as there is no escape from it. 
Sagar Mal Jain finds him identical with the Sage Manki, as described in 
Mahabharata. Manki is also said to have propounded the philosophy of 
Niyativada.8° 

Amongst the Upanisadic seers there were some who _ propagated 
materialism. Uddalaka argued that mind, life and speech have their genesis 
in the intake of food, water and heat respectively. A man’s comprehension, 
retention and memory depend upon the way he feeds himself.84 
Buddha’s Dialectical Method of Discourse 


Buddha developed a unique method of resolving contradictions. It seems 
that he was often criticized for accepting opposite stand-points. He himself 
is reported to have remarked that he has propounded the doctrines which 
are ekaMsikas (one-sided) and also the doctrines which are anekaMsikas 


(many-sided). Matilal (1981: 6) says that “the word anekamsika was 
probably another name for anekanta and Buddha’s method of anekaMsika 
could be taken to be a precursor of the Jaina Anekanta doctrine”. 

In Majjhimanikaya (sutta 99) Buddha proclaims that he is not an 
Ekantavadin, he is a Vibhajyavadin. Through Vibhajyavada, Buddha 
presented his own analytical method. Vibhajyavada consisted of division, 
classification, qualified negations or qualified affirmation. The analysis is to 
be made by way of questioning each part of a theory to be discussed, with 
the acceptance or rejection of each one on fair grounds. Vasubandhu defines 
a Vibhajyavadin in the following terms: 


Those who say that everything exists — past, present and future — are Sarvastivadins. But there 
are Vibhajyavadins who say that only certain things exist, viz. — the present karma as well as 
the past karma which have fructified — they exist. The future karma which have not fructified 


do not exist.88 


By his analytical method, Buddha classified all the philosophical questions 
into four categories — ekaMsa-vydkaraniya (answerable in affirmative or 
negative terms), vibhajyavadena-vyakaraniya (answerable by division and 
analysis), pratiprasnena-vydkaraniya (answerable by putting counter- 
questions) and sthdpaniya (to be answered by silence or to be set aside). 
This was in accordance with his philosophy of avoiding extremes — the 
madhyama pratipad (the middle path). There can be two aspects emerging 
out of any theory and they may form two extremes. Avoidance of these two 
extremes is madhyamda pratipad. Buddha followed the middle path by 
rejecting the two extremes. In the theory of Anekanta also, middle path is 
accepted albeit with acceptance of the two extremes as well. Matilal (1981: 
18) explains Buddha’s way as “exclusive middle” and the Anekanta theory 
as “inclusive middle”. 

The way Buddha applied the technique of Vibhajyavada in his discourse 
led to the development of Anekantavada. He not only presented an alternate 
world-view, he also encouraged arguments and discussions. Before his 
enlightenment he had met a number of philosophers and thinkers of his 
times. His quest for enlightenment has been termed ariyapariyesana (The 
Noble Quest) in Pali canons. During his restless wandering and search for 
knowledge, he met Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta.®? Safijaya 
Katyayana, Puranakasyapa, Makkali Gosala and AjitakeSakambalin — 
these were Buddha’s contemporaries. Kakuda Kaccayana was a hump- 


backed philosopher, belonging to the Ajivaka sect in fifth century BCE. 
These philosophers have been raising questions on prevailing norms. It is 
perhaps to condemn them that the interpolation in Valmitki’s Ramdyana 
comprising Jabali’s conversation with Rama was added. Buddha rejected 
their views. He is reported to have described, Makkali Gosala, an exponent 
of Ajivaka sect, as “a burden on earth” a person responsible for leading 
people astray.2 He also launched a crusade against the hypocrisy of the 
priestly class. Pratap Chandra (1977) says: 


There is little doubt that Buddha treated the priestly class with a contempt and rejected their 
claims of supremacy with disdain. They are always treated as ideal gossipers with no worthwhile 
contribution to make to general religious debate. 


Rather than launching a movement for protest, Buddha kept open all the 
doors for debate and discussion. It was because of the dialogic nature of his 
discourses, the correspondences between Vedic philosophies and Buddhism 
were accepted and Buddha was accepted as one of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu. Buddha also did not launch a rebellion against the prevalent 
religions. A rebel would not consider an established viewpoint he is 
refuting at par with his own views. In all fairness, Buddha limited all his 
debates to a fair criticism without being hostile or destructive, never to 
cause any violence. 


Buddha and his followers developed a specific method of indulging in 
katha (discussion). It has been termed as patipuccha katha (pratiprccha 
katha — delivering a discourse by the way of asking questions). In 
Nandakavada Sutta of Majjhimanikaya, Nandaka exemplifies this method 
of katha. In the same way, Anumdnasutta and Updlisutta in the same 
scripture present the concept of inference and vada in the sense of a 
controversy. The debating skills of the monks like Vasettha and Bharadvaja 
are described in the Pitakas or Buddhist scriptures. Buddha’s debate with 
Saccaka is also described.2! The genre of dhammakatha (discussion of 
dhamma) was cultivated and practised with the advent of Buddha. The 
basic tenets of the theory of katha were also evolved with Buddha’s 
discourse on dhamma. Kathavatthu in Abhidhamma_ Pitaka which 
composed around 255 BCE mentions anuyoga (inquiry), uddadharana 
(illustration), patinna (proposition), upanayana (application of reason), 
niggama (conclusion) and niggaha (capture or defeat) as various techniques 
of katha.22 


Mahavira and the Tradition of Debate 

The practice of Vibhajyavada in later Sramanic traditions culminated into 
the theory of anekdnta. Avoidance of ekdnta (one-sidedness) is Anekanta. 
Matilal (1981: 1) explains the philosophy of Anekanta as “the theory of 
non-one-sidedness”’ or “the theory of many-sidedness of reality”. Because 
of its acceptance of many-folded nature of reality, Anekanta had the 
capability of traversing on different mayas (standpoints) offering 
justification of each. Each standpoint has its conditionality and if stated 
without any conditionality, it remains unjustified. Accepting any doctrine or 
system unconditionally would mean exclusion of all rival doctrines and 
systems. Anekanta requires an understanding of the truth behind diverse 
standpoints and also the conditions of these standpoints, overruling every 
prejudice. 

Accepting the view of Dalsukhabhai Malvania that the practice of 
Vibhajyavada in later Sramanic traditions culminated into the theory of 
Anekanta, Matilal (1981: 4) further suggests that the moral doctrine of 
ahimsa (non-violence) was “partly responsible for the development of the 
Anekanta attitude in Jaina philosophy”. 

Matilal (1981: 25) rightly described the methodology of Anekantavada as 
taking its flights on two wings — Nayavada (the doctrine of standpoints) 
and the Saptabhangi (the doctrine of sevenfold predications). The later is 
also named as Syadvada and is also taken as synonymous to Anekanta, 
because the prefix sydd in it signifies manifold nature of any category. 


In fact, the philosophy of Saptabhanginaya developed from the trairasika 
as propounded by Ajivaka Gosala. Gosala said that everything has triple 
character — existence, non-existence and both. Matilal (1981: 49) finds this 
doctrine of triple character of every entity as more akin in spirit and 
logically closer to the later Jaina doctrine of sevenfold formula as well the 
Anekanta. 

Haribhadra in his Anekantavijayapataka (pp. 13-26) explains the theory 
of Anekanta as Samharavada (the theory of integration), Sarva-vastu- 
§abala-vada (the theory of manifoldness of every real entity), Akulavada 
(theory of accepting opposites) and Sankiravada (the theory of 
intermixture). 


With this kind of openness, Mahavira’s tradition of vada distinguished 


between naya and durnaya. Naya is accepting one standpoint with full 
awareness of other standpoints in relation to it, and durnaya is accepting 
one standpoint by excluding others. The correct method of vada therefore 
would be to explore the naya and expose durnaya (Matilal 1981: 30). 


Solomon has referred to vigorous debates between the followers of 
Mahavira with Buddha or his disciples which are recorded in Jaina Agamas 
like Rajaprasniya or Bhagavatisutra. A team of vddins (debaters) 
accompanied Mahavira. The Jaina Agamas also describe types of vddas, as 
well as their qualities and defects.22 


Arthasastra as a Text of Debates 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra, a comprehensive text on governance, management, 
polity and economics, was written most probably during the reign of 
Candragupta Maurya in fourth century sce. Throughout his discourse, 
Kautilya refers to the views of earlier authorities on Dharmasastra (law, 
ethics) and Arthasastra, and records his agreements or disagreements with 
them. They are — the Manavas (the followers of the school of Manu), 
Barhaspatyas (the followers of the schools of Brhaspati), Ausanasas (the 
followers of the school of Usanas or Sukra), Bharadvajas (followers of the 
schools of Bharadvaja), Visakhila, Parasaras (disciples of Parasara), Pisuna 
(identified as Sage Narada), Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Bahudantiputra 
and Ambhiyah (followers of the schools of Ambhi?). 


Because of the profuse references to diverse views and their critique, 
Arthasastra has become a text in debate. The following passage can be 
cited as an elucidation of the method and diction of Kautilya: 

Anviksiki (logic), trayi (the three Vedas), vartd (agriculture, animal husbandry and trade) and 

dandaniti (governance) —these are the vidyds (branches of learning). 

The Manavas (the followers of the school of Manu) accept trayi, varta and dandaniti as three 

vidyads (they omit anviksiki, saying that) anviksiki is a special branch of tray7 itself. Barhaspatyas 

(the followers of the schools of Brhaspati) accept only two vidyas — varta and dandaniti, being 

atheists, for them ¢rayi is just for concealment for a pragmatic man. The AuSanasas (followers of 

the school of Usanas) hold dandaniti alone as the vidya, because it encompasses the beginnings 


of all vidyas. Kautilya opines that vidyds are four, because by all the four, one attains dharma and 
artha and a vidya is that which leads to dharma and artha24 
After this Kautilya proceeds to explain in detail how these four vidyds lead 
to the accomplishment of dharma and artha. 


The discussion on tantra-yuktis (devices for a discourse) in Arthasastra 


presents a complete structural design for the analysis of a vada text. The 
thirty-two tantra-yuktis enumerated by Kautilya are — adhikarana 
(chapter), vidhana (table of contents), yoga (scheme of sentences), 
padartha (explanation of words), hetvartha (indicating the reasons), uddesa 
(listing of contents), nirdesa (elaboration of contents), upadesa (advice), 
apadesa (reference to other views), atidesa (incorporation of one theme in 
the other), pradesa (separating the topics to be discussed subsequently), 
upamdna_ (explaining through similitude), arthdpatti (implication), 
saMsaya (doubt), prasanga (application of one context to the other), 
viparyaya (vice versa, contrariety), vakyasesa (incomplete sentence to be 
explained through inherent meaning), anumata (acceptance of the views of 
others), vyakhyana (heightened speech), nirvacana_ (etymological 
explanation), nidarsana (illustration), apavarga (ending), svasamjna 
(explaining a word through another one), purva-paksa (the prima facie 
view), siddhanta-paksa (the principle), ekdnta (exclusive view), 
andgataveksana (summing up the issues to be taken up later), 
atikrantaveksana (resume), niyvoga (demarcation), vikalpa (option), 
samuccaya (simultaneity) and aha (investigation).2> 

In fact, Kautilya has employed all these thirty-two tantra-yuktis to make 
his voluminous compendium a subtle text in vada. At the very outset of 
Arthasastra, he has used the first four of the above tantra-yuktis by the way 
of giving a complete outline of the whole text. On each and every topic, he 
takes into account all the purva-paksas (the prima facie views), then the 
uttara-paksa (rejoinder) together with ekanta. Along with these, he 
discusses the facts, gives copious references and illustrations, agreements 
and disagreements, contrarieties, resume, summing up, etc. References to 
previous portions and the alternatives are provided, and implications are 
specified. 
Other Knowledge Texts 
Mahabhasya of Patafyali reflects the maturity and growth of vada 
traditions. It also uses several technical terms related to the theory of vada, 
viz. — anaikantika (inconclusive), itaretarasraya and anyonyasaMsaya 
(mutual dependence), atiprasanga (over-application), /aghava (parsimony), 
ubhayatah pasa rajjuh (dilemma), etc.2° 

Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (around second century BcE) is also structured 


on these very lines; it cites several views on any issue and then presents a 
resolution. 


Buddhist Councils, Debates and Split 


Buddha could instill the essence of vada tradition in the dialogues and 
discussions he engaged in with his followers. After his final departure, his 
followers continued his legacy. This necessitated vadas. Differences with 
regard to interpretations of buddha-vacanas surfaced. This led to calling a 
number of sangitis (councils). These councils provided platforms for 
debates and they also caused split in the samgha. 

Raising doubts and questioning must have been a practice in the order 
founded by Buddha. The repercussions of this practice are reflected in 
Kathavatthu, a text which has already been referred here. Sometimes such 
doubts and questions could also cause a split in the order. One Mahadeva, 
as referred in Kathdvatthu, had questioned the very authenticity of the 
arhat, alleging that the arhat might be sexually tempted, might have a 
residue of ignorance, might have doubts himself, or might depend upon 
others for his own enlightenment. 


Buddha had a premonition of this situation and had forewarned his 
disciples of the possibilities of split. The split cannot be caused by reasons 
external. Monk Nagasena in Milindapanho rightly said: 


The householders do not break the order, nor a nun, nor a newly initiated nun under probation, 
nor a novice (samanera). It is the ordained monk, belonging to the same communion, to the same 


parish, living within the same boundary, who can break the order.28 


In response to a question by Upali in Cullavagga of Vinayapitaka (chap. 
VII) he enumerates eighteen possible causes for the split of the samgha. 
There can be a split if the followers of the samgha start explaining non- 
dhamma as dhamma, non-obedience as obedience, attributing things to 
tathagata which he did not say, attributing practices to him which he did 
not practise, attributing tenets to him which he did not propound, explaining 
no offence as offence, slight offence as serious offence, a curable offence as 
incurable, a bad offence as a good offence; as well as the vice versa of these 
take the number up to eighteen. These causes are enlisted in the chapter on 
the split of samgha (samghabhedasutta) of Anguttaranikaya (5.93) in a 
more compact way, reducing the number to ten. 

Samghabheda (split in the organization) as a category is repeatedly 


discussed in Buddhist canons. Forming a separate circle for any practice to 
be done collectively in the samgha causes cakrabheda, and cakrabheda 
leads to samghabheda. The canons differentiate between the division 
amongst the monks by forming separate circles within the order and the 
split. The former is called samMgharaji, and the latter is already described as 
samghabheda. The samghabheda will be supposed to have occurred if the 
total number of the monks raising a dispute exceeds nine. The canons also 
describe the situations of cakrabheda which were already occurring in the 
samgha. The causes of split rested either on doctrinal differences or 
adoption of different practices. 2 

Buddha is reported to have propagated nairatmya (the theory of no soul), 
but even amongst his followers there were reputed philosophers like 
Sthavira Vatsa who believed in the existence of soul. He was a 
contemporary of Kalasoka (395-67 Bce). The followers of Sthavira Vatsa 
had formed their own school and were known as the Vatsiputriyas or 
Sammatiyas during the rule of Nanda, the grandson of Kalasoka. There are 
records to prove that this school continued to exist during the third-fourth 
centuries and became influential during the reign of the King Harsa (cE 
606-47). Harsa’s sister, Rayyasri was a Sammattya. 

After Buddha, a number of councils were held to systematize his ideas 
and precepts. These councils fall in two categories — the canonical and the 
non-canonical. The sole purpose of the former had been to compile and 
systematize the buddha-vacanas. The first council was held in the year of 
Buddha’s death itself in 483 Bck. King Bimbisara sponsored it by donating a 
site. Five hundred monks were selected to participate in the proceedings. 
Upali, one of the direct disciples of Buddha, recited the Vinaya texts 
comprised of the disciplinary rules for monks, and Ananda recounted 
Buddha’s discourses which were then called as a Suttapitaka. 

One hundred years after Buddha’s mahdaparinirvana (final departure), the 
second council was held at Vaisalt. Seven hundred monks are said to have 
attended this council to debate on the issues related to indiscipline in the 
samgha. A concord was re-established. A non-canonical council after 137 
years of Buddha’s mahdparinirvana was held in Pataliputra, when King 
Mahapadma Nanda was requested to mediate in a dispute between rival 
groups of monks. This council initiated Buddhism as a sectarian movement. 


The first division in Buddhist samgha occurred in this council. The monks 
of Vaisal1 vehemently disagreed with regard to the status of the sthaviras 
(elders), and alienating from the conservative sthaviras (the elders); they 
formed a liberal group of their own. This group was known as the 
mahasamgha (great community) and its members were called the 
mahasamghikas. 

The third canonical council was convened by King Asoka around 250 BcE 
in Pataliputra. Moggaliputta Tissa alias Upagupta supervised over its 
proceedings. Around one thousand monks are reported to have joined this 
council. Lively debates between the orthodox Theravadins and 
orthodox/heterodox sects concerning various doctrinal points were held in 
this council. These debates have been recorded in Kathavatthu (points of 
debate) a Pali text, which forms the fifth book of Abhidhammapitaka under 
the Theravada tradition. 


One of the earliest councils related to Theravada was organized in 25 BcE 
when King Vattagmani’s rule was restored at the Mahavihara of 
Anuradhapuram, the capital city of Sri Lanka, to resolve religious unrest in 
Buddhist community. The compilation of Tripitakas — the Buddhist 
scriptures as per the Theravada tradition — was initiated in this council. 

Another important council was organized by Kaniska in the country of 
Gandhara around ce 100 at the instance of Parsva, a Sarvastivadin monk. 
Vasumitra, one of the foremost philosophers of Buddhism, presided over it. 
The council was attended by 499 monks and Asvaghosa, a great Sanskrit 
poet and scholar of Buddhism, actively participated in it. It is also said that 
under the guidance of Vasumitra commentaries in Sanskrit on all the three 
Pitakas — Suttra, Vinaya and Abhidhamma — were prepared in this 
council. Composition of a commentary Mahavibhasa on Jndnaprasthana of 
Abhidhamma was taken up in this council. Mahdvibhasad was later on 
accepted as a standard text on Abhidhamma. Abhidharmakosa_ of 
Vasubadhu is one of the most important texts in Buddhist literature. It is 
based on Mahavibhasa. 

Kundalakesi: The Lady Debater 

There is no doubt that Buddha and his followers initiated debates that have 
sustained the intellectual discourses for more than a millennium in India. 
Bhadra, as described in Therigathd, first accepted the Nirgrantha order. She 


was called Kundalakest when her curly locks grew up again. She learned 
the texts from the Nirgrantha monks and became adept in debating. She had 
debates with the great scholars and preachers of her times. She would visit 
villages and cities and at the gate or entrance of the city or village she 
would place a rose apple tree on the heap of sand with the declaration that 
who so ever tramples this bough of the rose apple tree will have to enter 
into a debate with her; she would wait for a challenger for one week and 
depart to other place to resume her victorious journey. When she reached 
Sravasti, Sariputra had a debate with her. First Kundalakesi chose to ask 
him the questions. When the stock of her questions was exhausted and 
Sariputra had answered them all, it was the latter’s turn to confront her with 
questions. He asked only one question to her — What is that which is one? 
And she fell silent. 

Milindapanho 

Milindapanho is a meta text of debate in Pali compiled around second 
century BcE. It forms the dialogues and debates between Milinda (Greek 
ruler Minander) and Buddhist monk Nagasena. Milinda is said to be well 
versed in the practice of vitanda (destructive debate) and it was difficult to 


conquer him in arguments.1@ 
He first asked monk Nagasena — “Bhante Nagasena! will you enter into 
saddhi (debate) with me?” Nagasena said — “If you want to have 


Panditavada with me, I will talk to you, but if you want to have Rajavada 
with me I will not talk to you.” Asked about the difference between 
Panditavada and Rajavada, Nagasena says: 
The panditas argue with each other, one of them would refute what the other has said, but he will 
not be punished for this refutation. This is Panditavada. But if one enters into a debate with the 


king and refutes what the king has said, he will be punished. This is Rajavada. I can have a 
Panditavada with you and not the Rajavada. 


Being assured by King Milinda or Minander that he intends to enter simply 
into a Panditavada with the monk,!”! the latter enters into a discussion with 
the king, which leads to one of the most fascinating, intense and profound 
debates in the world history of vada as recorded in Milindapanho. 

Milinda is inquisitive; he goads the monk with piercing queries, but also 
allows and facilitates the discussion with persistent request for illustrations. 
Nagasena obliges him by using profuse illustrations to corroborate his 


theses. 

It is in the fourth chapter titled as Mendakapafho that Milinda assumes a 
challenging tone, and confronts the monk with sharp questions. The word 
mendaka stands for the horns of rams ready to fight. Milinda finally praises 
the debating skills of Nagasena and agrees that Nagasena has crushed the 
theories of the rivals (paravadas).1°2 


Nagasena rules out the migration of soul from one body to other and also 
establishes the theory of rebirth. He explains it with the example of lamp 
enlightened by another lamp.122 

Sometimes the debates turned into secret talks, not to be made public. For 
this both the debaters had to be highly proficient in their own branch of 
learning. Earlier this had happened in the debates of scholars with 
Yajnavalkya. During the course of prolonged discussions between Monk 
Nagasena and King Milinda, both the discussants felt the needs to move to 
a secluded place. Milinda prepared for such a debate after observing eight 
vows for seven days,/4 and then sought a meeting with the monk in a 


completely secluded place where they might not be disturbed. 

ASvaghosa: His Debates with Buddhists and Non-Buddhists 

The life and history of Asvaghosa, a great poet and Buddhist philosopher, 
provide a glorious exemplification of the vada tradition. He wrote Vajrastci 
in refutation to the caste system. This text is being discussed in Chap. 5 of 
the present work. According to the biographical details about him as 
recorded in Chinese sources, ASvaghosa was born in a brahmana family and 
was very proud of his scholarship. Kumarajiva has given a life sketch of 
Asvaghosa. Accordingly, Parsva, a monk who commanded scholarship with 
spiritual powers, reached a monastery in central Asia. To his surprise, he 
learnt that the monks and novices in the monastery do not strike the bell as 
a part of the ritual. Upon asking the reason for this departure from the norm, 
he was informed that a heretic recluse has forewarned the members of the 
monastery not to strike the bell, as striking it would mean a challenge to 
him for a debate. Since the members in the monastery are afraid of entering 
into a debate with the awesome recluse, they have since long stopped 
ringing the bell. Hearing this, Parsva asked the monks to strike the bell. 
This being done, the recluse appeared and asked Parsva whether he intends 
to enter into a debate with him. A debate between Parsva and the recluse 


was ensued on the condition that the loser will become the disciple of the 
winner. Parsva used his spiritual powers to silence the opponent. The 
opponent became his disciple and received ordination under him. He 
continued to display his skills in debate for propagation of Buddhist order 


and he was named Aégvaghosa because of his resounding voice.12> 


Debates within Buddhist Schools 


In the first millennium ce, various philosophical schools grew under the 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism and bhasyas on the Sitra texts were 
composed. This was the age of interpretation and reasoning. These 
Buddhist schools also initiated intense philosophical debates with non- 
Buddhist rivals on problems of universals, philosophies of logic, language 
and other issues. Nagarjuna rejected the concept of svabhdva and 
emphasized the idea of madhyamda pratipad (the middle path). He also 
established the invariable relationship of the philosophy of Sinyavada with 
Buddha’s concept of pratityasamutpdda (interdependent origination). 
Nirvana and saMsara to him are the forms of one and the same reality. 

The difference between the Sautrantika (Representationalism) and 
Vaibhasika (Direct Realism) lies in their view of cognition of external 
phenomena. The Vaibhasikas hold that all external things are known 
through perception. The Sautrantikas say that they are known only through 
anumana_ (inference). The Vaibhasika developed as a _ branch of 
Sarvastivadin School under the Hinayana. 


Siinyavada and Vijiidnavada attempt a liberal interpretation of buddha- 
vacanas and they are more inclined towards metaphysical thinking. These 
two fall under the Mahayana (the great vehicle) and the other two, 1.e. the 
Sautrantika and Vaibhasika fall under the Hinayana (the little vehicle). 

But there were divergences of opinions and differences of views even 
amongst the followers of Stinyavada as well as those of Vijianavada. The 
different interpretations of Buddhapalita (ck 470-540) and Bhavaviveka, 
also known as Bhavya (cE 490-570) created a split in the Madhyamika 
system or Sinyavada. Buddhapilita stuck to the dialectical demolition of all 
theories. Bhavya, however, postulated that sanya or nihsvabhdva can be 
understood in a positive way. 


Debates between Buddhist Logicians and Naiyayikas 


The history of intellectual debate between the orthodox schools of Indian 
philosophy on one hand and the schools of Buddhist philosophy on the 
other is a unique phenomenon as far as world philosophy is concerened. It 
presents one of the finest examples of intellectual refinement through vada. 
As both the sides sharpened their weapons for attacking their adversaries, 
they enriched and sharpened their own systems of thought and tools of 
analysis. Nagarjuna was the forerunner of one of the most prolonged 
traditions of scholastic debate. He vehemently criticized Gautama’s logic in 
his Vigrahavyavartani and Vaidalyasutra. While acknowledging the 
greatness of Nagarjuna as a philosopher, it must also be accepted that he 
was able to take the argumentative traditions to the peaks through the steps 
of logic as envisaged by Gautama in his Nyayasiutra. 

Nagarjuna flourished between ce 150-250. The essence of his 
Madhyamikasastra lies in shunning all standpoints: 

When one accepts any standpoint, one is captured by the cunning poisonous serpent of the 

impurities. Those, having their mind cleansed of every standpoint, are not captured 126 
His Milamadhyamikakarika of twenty-seven chapters and approximately 
450 verses is the’ greatest sourcebook for Madhyamikasastra. 
Dvadasadvarasastra and Vigrahavyavartani are his other’ works. 
Vigrahavyavartani heralded an era of debate between the Buddhist 
philosophers and Natyayikas, which became one of the most enduring, most 
fruitful and long-living intellectual fights. Nagarjuna was also the first 
philosopher to have used the method of vitanda (cavil) through which he 
could dismantle his opponents on the basis of their own arguments. 

Nagarjuna provided a firm footing to the intellectual discourse leading to 
a prolonged series of vada between the Buddhist logicians and the orthodox 
Natyayikas. He became a_ legendary name _ subsequently. In 
Lankavatarasiitra, the Buddha is made to issue the following prophesy: 


In Vedali, in the southern part, a bhiksu, most illustrious and distinguished [will be born], his 
name is Nagahvaya (Nagarjuna), he will be the destroyer of the one-sided views based on being 
and non-being. 
He will declare my vehicle, the unsurpassed Mahayana, to the world; attaining the stage of joy he 
will go to the land of bliss 12 

In fact, Nagarjuna came to be deified as second Buddha. 
Nagarjuna challenged the followers of the rival schools of orthodox 


philosophies and initiated debate with them. He discarded all labels and 


ideologues — absolutism, monism, radical pluralism, nihilism, negativism, 
relativism or any form of dialectics. He appears of be elusive but his 
philosophy is solely based on the middle path “which can be termed the 
ontological inclusiveness, excellence, purity and supreme state of being” 128 
He restrained himself from adopting any counter-thesis, “because that 
would entail yet another position”? His philosophy is defined as the 
philosophy of no-position. He himself declares that “he has no views to 
offer and therefore he must be absolved from all errors”.U2 Nagarjuna 
asserted that common intellect is unmindful of the four relational 
conditions: hetu-pratvaya (causal component), Glambana-  pratyaya 
(objective component), samandntara-pratyaya (sequential component) and 
adhipateya-pratyaya (dominant component).!! Any reality or experience 
therefore can only be categorized in negative terms, viz. non- extinction, 
non-origination, non-destruction, non-eternal, non-identity, non- 
differentiation, non-coming into being and non-being. In fact, by sunyata, 
Nagarjuna gave a potential tool for reasoning and refuting the opponents 
view: 
When a refutation is based on sanyata, and an opponent refuses, he is not able to counter 
everything since counter-refutation will be the same nature as the contention (sddhya). When an 
exposition is based on sinyata, and an opponent censures, he is not able to censure everything 
since the censorship will be the same (nature) as contention 12 
Gautama, the author of Nydyasutras, is said to have criticized Nagarjuna in 
some places, but these portions appear to be interpolations 42 Vatsyayana, 
the author of Nyayabhasya, certainly gives a refutation to Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamikakarika in his discussion on Nydyasitra V.1.39-40 (without 
naming him) for his (Nagarjuna’s) acceptance of only three categories 
(pratijna, hetu and drstanta) out of the group of five as propounded by 
Gautama. The Buddhist institutions and Buddhism were confronted with 
forceful challenges of a reinvigorated Brahmanism. 


Aryadeva flourished around ce 200. He is also referred as Kanadeva for 
being blind with one eye. He was one of the most renowned direct disciples 
of Nagarjuna. Candrakirti who commented on Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka 
informs that he was the son of a king and was born in Simhala. Having 
renounced the world as a crown prince, he came to south India and studied 
Madhyamikasastra with Nagarjuna to become one of its foremost 


champions. He is said to have moved to Nalanda from Sriparvata to defeat 
Matrceta in debate. 

Asanga and Vasubandhu are also referred to as brothers, the former being 
the elder. They probably belonged to Purusapura (modern Peshavar) and 
flourished around ce 320-400. 

Debates within Orthodox Systems of Philosophy 

The doctrine of cumulative pursuit of karma and jidna continued till 
Sankara vehemently discarded it. He was criticized by his contemporaries 
and his immediate followers like Bhaskara also for this. They even called 
him a non-conformist and the charge heterodoxy was levelled against him. 


This era is also marked with serious debates and the employment of 
tactics of jalpa, chala, jati, nigrahasthana and vitanda. The term vada came 
in vogue in this era and brahmodyas were replaced by vddas (in the sense 
of friendly as well as hostile debates). With growth of diverse philosophical 
schools, the debates assume a tone of confrontation and challenge, and are 
carried through written texts and public platforms with ferocity. 

Philosophical systems referred to as matas or siddhdantas and later on as 
darsanas developed under two schools — the realist and idealist. A more 
rational grouping of various darsanas has been attempted by 
Madhavacarya, who authored a Samgraha text on these darsanas — 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Accordingly, darsanas are divided into two 
groups — the nadstikas and dstikas. The former are of two types — 
Adhyaksikas (those who uphold perception as the only means of 
knowledge) and Tarkikas (rationalists). The dstika philosophers are also of 
two kinds — the Sagunatmavadins and the Nirgunatmavadins. The 
Sagunatmavadins are of two type — Tarkikas (rationalists) and Srautas 
(those who hold the authority of Sruti or scriptures alone). The Tarkikas are 
again of two types: Spastatarkikas (direct rationalists) and 
Pracchannatarkikas (indirect rationalists). 

The proponent and the respondent (vddin and prativdadin) stood before 
each with daggers drawn, abuses we are hurled and piquant satires we are 
used. And this was the era when India’s intellectual genius reached its 
zenith reverberating with its fertile thinking and presenting sumptuous 
feasts in intellection. Philosophy became a celebration of intellectual skills. 
Both intra-sectarian and inter-sectarian debates were fought by Badarayana, 


Vatsyayana, Nagarjuna, Dinnaga, Kumarila, Prabhakara, Dharmakrtrti, 
Sankaracarya and Udayana. Buddhist philosophers like Nagarjuna, Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti exemplified the theory and practice of debate not only 
through their writings, they also participated in debates on public platforms. 
Vada was a means of propagation of Buddha’s message for them. 

Dinnaga was a debater par excellence. He remained conspicuous by his 
presence in the debates held at Nalanda University. There are references to 
some of the debates in which he proved the brilliance of his intellect. In one 
such debate, Sudurjaya, a brahmana scholar, received debacle at his 
hands.44 


The diversity of sects and their tolerant symbiosis were brought out by 
Bana (seventh century cE) in his description of the hermitage of 
Divakaramitra. Harsa sees here, 

devotees dead to all passion, Jaina monks in white robes, mendicants in white dress, followers of 

Krsna, religious students, ascetics who had plucked off their hairs, followers of Kapila, Jainas, 

Lokayatikas, followers of Kanada, followers of Upanisads, theists, students of Dharmasastras, 

students of Puranas, experts of Vedic rituals, grammarians, followers of Paficaratra system of 

Agama, all diligently following their own tenets, pondering, registering objections, raising 

doubts, resolving the objections and doubts, giving etymologies, disputing, studying, and 

explaining... A 
Vatsyayana had refuted the propositions of Nagarjuna. Dinnaga (cE 450— 
520) gave befitting rebuttal to him. Udyotakara subsequently refuted 
Dinnaga, and then Dharmakirti suitably replied to his critique of Dinnaga. 
It was Vacaspati Misra who further carried the fight against the Buddhist 
philosophers like Dharmakirti. Kumarila had attacked the very foundation 
of Nagarjuna’s philosophy and questioned the validity of grading the truth 
— sanwrti-satya (the relative) and paramartha-satya (the ultimate). But to 
Madhyamika all phenomena remain indeterminate and indefinable. 

Bhavaviveka (cE 490-570), also known as Bhavya and also as a 
commentator of Nagarjuna’s Mulamdadhyamikakarika, founded Svatantrika 
school under Madhyamika Buddhism. He opposed Buddhapalita (ck 470— 
540), the founder of Prasangika school of Madhyamika philosophy. He 
differed with Buddhapalita with reference to the concept of paramartha (the 
ultimate) and samvrti (the relative). 


Santaraksita (cz 680-740) was one of the most brilliant philosophers of 
Buddhist thought. In collaboration with his disciple Kamalasila (ce 700— 


750), he criticized Bhavaviveka and repositioned it under Yogacara- 
Madhyamika system. In his Tattvasamgraha, Santaraksita presented a 
critique of Samkhya theories of Prakrti and Purusa and examined the 
concepts of Atman and God in Nyaya-Vaisesika systems, Syadvada and 
Carvaka systems. Kamalasila wrote a panjika on Tattvasamegraha. 

The deliberations of Bhavaviveka, Santaraksita, Kamalagila and other 
followers of Nagarjuna show the sharp differences and debates even within 
the Madhyamikas. 


Amongst the Jaina philosophers who entered into debate both with the 
Natyayikas and the Buddhist logicians mention may be made of Nilakes1, 
whose debates are described in the Tamil Advya of the same name. Myth 
and imagination are interspersed in the whole texture of this text. By the 
time the text was created around fourth-fifth century cr, Nilakesi had 
become a mythical name. The debates described in Neelakesi are fictitious, 
but they bring out the perspectives with which Jainism encountered the 
other systems. Different sections in the text are named on the schools of 
thought or the masters belonging to these schools who are conquered by 
Nilakesi in debates, viz.: 

daruma curaic carukkam 

kundalakesivada carukkam 

arulkkacandravada carukkam 

moggalavada carukkam 

biddhavada carukkam 

acivakavada carukkam 

samkhyavada carukkam 

vedavada carukkam 

bhitavada carukkam. 

The debates are said to have been held at Ujjain, Padmapura, Kapilapura, 
Attinapura (Hastinapura) and Kakkalandi or Kaveripoompattinam.® 

Nilakest is said to have debated with Bhadra Kundalakesi (referred 
above) at Campilli in the country of Paficala; with Buddhist philosopher 
Arkacandra at Ujjayini and Mokkala at Padmapura. After defeating these 
three, she went to Kapilapura and challenged Buddha himself and defeated 
him in the debate! In the same way Samkhya-teacher Parasara was routed at 
Hastinapura and Vaisesika-teacher Lokajit at his hermitage. Nilakesi then 


met Vedic scholar Bhitika in the town Kakanti and having defeated him 
finally she vanquished the teacher of Bhitavada (materialism), named 
Pisacaka in the royal court of King Madanajit. 

The issues taken up in the debates offer strong refutation from the Jaina 
point of view to various philosophical concepts in all the rival systems, but 
as Nilakesi is supposed to win all the debates, and the rival has to be 
silenced, the counter-positions from the opponents have not been properly 
stated. 


Haribhadra (6 century ce) enriched the Indian tradition of philosophical 
debates by his enormous contributions. He is one of the very few 
philosophers who always engaged in a constructive debate. Haribhadra 
exhibited extraordinary sensitivity to understand the point of view of his 
opponent. Even though he was a devout follower of Mahavira, he wrote a 
commentary on Nydayapravesakasitram of Dinnaga, in which he very 
faithfully elaborated upon the aphorisms of Dinnaga. The propitiatory verse 
in the beginning of his commentary (pranipatya jinesvaram .. .) 1S 
supposed to be a salutation for Mahavira and Buddha both. Haribhadra 
declared his commitment for remaining unbiased in his Lokatattvanirnaya: 

I do not have any prejudice for Mahavira, nor do I foster any grudge for Kapila and others. (I 

believe in the principle that) whosoever speaks logically, must be respected 12 
It is said that Haribhadra had authored as many as 1,444 works, as he was 
asked to compose that many works by his guru, as an atonement for having 
finished 1,444 Buddhists (in debate?). 

Notable amongst his philosophical works are: Saddarsana- samuccaya 
and Sastravartasamuccaya, Anekdntajayapataka (Victory Flag of 
Perspectivism) and Lokatattvanirnaya. In the last work he refuted the 
concepts of /svara (God) and Atman and considered the world as essential. 
With his faith in the theory of Anekanta, he criticized the opponent’s view, 
but also tried to see it with another perspective and to unveil its validity. 
This way of looking at another’s view embraces both agreements and 
disagreements. Also, in his attempt to justify the view of his rival, 
Haribhadra gave it a twist, which might not at all be acceptable to the 
opponent. He was guided by the philosophy that ideologies aim at one and 
the same target, 1.e. moksa, therefore the points of disagreement between 
them might be rectified. For the refutation of nairdatmya (theory of non- 


soul) he even cited the authority of Veda: svayam jyotih sada eva atma 
tatha vede api pathyate.\8 

Besides well-established schools of philosophies, several ideologues and 
schools of thought like Daivavada (fatalism), Svabhavavada (naturalism), 
Kalavada (pessimism) and Purusakaravada (activism) had _ existed. 
Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra and Yajniavalkya in his Smrti had criticized 
some of these. Haribhadra also presented refutation of Daivavada 
(fatalism), Svabhavavada (naturalism), Kalavada (pessimism) and 
Purusakaravada or Karmavada (activism) in his Sastrarthavartasamuccaya. 
He did not completely overrule these theories, he simply said that none of 
them was sufficient to explain the theory of causality singularly. Kala, 
svabhava, niyati and karma all collectively become the cause for world.!2 


During sixth-seventh centuries, the Pallava and Pandya courts in south 
India had become vibrant centres of debates between diverse sects. Sundara 
Pandya, a philosopher of Advaita Vedanta who flourished before 
Sankaracarya in Tamil Nadu, was also known as Pandyaraja Kubjavardhana 
and Kina Pandya. He is said to have converted from Jainism to embrace 
Saivism after discussions with Jfianasambandhar. He is worshipped 
amongst the sixty-three Nayanars (devotees of Siva). Akalanka, one of the 
most brilliant logicians, was contemporary of the Rastraktta king 
Subhatunga or Krsna I (eighth century ce). He is said to have defeated the 
Buddhists in the debates held in Pallava court, so that they were forced to 
migrate to Lanka. 


Debates between Buddhists and Naiyayikas 


In his Pramdnasamuccaya, Dinnaga had presented a refutation of 
Nyayasitra of Gautama together with the bhdsya on it by Vatsyayana. 
Udyotakara came in support of the traditional Nyaya system and in his 
Nyayavarttika, he gave a strong rebuttal to Dinnaga. Dharmakirti took up 
the position of Dinnaga to give a rejoinder to Udyotakara in this work. 

It is Dinnaga who posed a real challenge to these systems. His illustrious 
predecessor, Nagarjuna was an arguer par excellence. The philosophers of 
the rival schools, however, could possibly ignore Nagarjuna, it was not 
possible to ignore Dinnaga or to avoid a tacit or a spoken confrontation 
with him. Dinnaga also set the rules of the game. The challenges posited by 
Dinnaga also led them to reconsider the scheme of their categorizations and 


postulations as well. Dinnaga also criticized Bhartrhari’s philosophy of 
Sabdabrahmavada in his Traikdlyapariksd. 

Dharmakirti came in the line of disciples of Dinnaga. His 
Pramanavartika occupies a pivotal position in the debate between the 
Gautamiyas and Buddhist logicians. With rare brilliance and insight, he 
exhibited so subtle an understanding of Dinnaga’s texts that his teacher is 
reported to have conceded his superior understanding. It was at the instance 
of ISvarasena, his guru, that Dharmakirti started writing commentaries on 
Dinnaga’s works. 

Haribhadrasitirin calls Dharmakirti as “Vadimukhya” (the chief debater). 
From other accounts about the life and deeds of Dharmakirti, we learn that 
he was given the titles like vadivrsabha (a bull amongst the debaters), 
vddipungava (best of the debaters), etc.!2° In the mythological accounts of 
the life and deeds of Dharmakirti, the Tibetan traditions record that he 
combated with the two great apostles of orthodox philosophies (Kumarila 
and Sankara) on the public platforms and emerged victorious. This is 
historically impossible. Such stories must have been fabricated out of a 
wishful thinking and also out of appreciation for Dharmakirti’s talents in 
logic — suggesting that had Dharmakirti been alive when Kumarila and 
Sankara dominated the scene, he might have humbled them by his 
arguments. 

Stories of Dharmakirti’s contemptuous behaviour and sneering nature 
became current owing to his remaining undaunted and unwavering on 
philosophical positions. He did not hesitate to criticize his teacher 
ISvarasena and to express his disagreement even with great Dinnaga whom 
he emulates. Similarly, he attacked the views of his senior contemporaries 
like Udyotakara, Bhartrhari and Kumarila also, who were much respected 
philosophers of their times. 

In fact, the history of intellectual debate between the orthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy on one hand and the schools of Buddhist philosophy on 
the other is unique in world philosophy. It presents one of the finest 
examples of intellectual refinement through vada. As both the sides 
sharpened their weapons for attacking their adversaries, they enriched their 
own systems of thought and tools of analysis. 

The fierceness of these debates led to an intensive study of rival schools. 


As a result, Kumarila and Sankara displayed an extraordinary knowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy. Madhava in his Safkaradigvijaya informs that 
Kumarila accepted initiation in Buddhism in order to study the texts of 
Buddhist philosophy. He was found out on the occasion when tears started 
rolling from his eyes hearing the eulogy of tathdgata on his demolition of 


Vedic system./2! Pt. Baldeva Upadhyaya believes that this teacher was the 


famous Acarya Dharmapala22 Dharmapala taught at Nalanda during ce 
530-6143 


D.N. Shastri says: 


The story of protracted conflict between the realist school and the Dinnaga school in which the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika is the chief combatant on the orthodox side is one of the most fascinating 
chapters of Indian philosophy. The conflict lasted some six hundred years from fifth century CE 


to the eleventh.124 


Vadas after Dharmakirti 


Arcata wrote a commentary on Hetubindu of Dharmakirti, presenting an 
exhaustive analysis of the text along with references to the proponents and 
opponents. Pt. Sukhalal Singhavi has compared him with Vacaspati Misra. 
He gave a rejoinder to Kumarila’s objections on Dharmakirti’s treatment of 
the pramanas. Kumarila had said that there would be regressus ad infinitum 
(Gnantyadosa) the way Dharmakirti has enumerated the theory of inference 
(anumana). According to the Buddhists, when fire is inferred due to the 
presence of smoke, the smoke is the inferential mark (/inga) for fire which 
is sadhya. The orthodox Natyayika would find the smoke cognized through 
direct perception — it is an object visible through eyes therefore there is 
contact between this object and the sense-organ (indrivarthasannikarsa). 
But in Buddhist epistemology, the object smoke is not cognized through 
perception, it is only the samdanya laksana of the smoke that is inferred. But 
for having the inference of this smoke, some other mark of inference (/inga) 
will be required and for that other mark of inference again one more 
inference mark will be needed — this chain will continue in an unending 
way. 

Arcata gave a rebuttal to this objection by Kum§arila, because Buddhists 
do not hold that all generalized reality (samanya laksana) is cognized 
through inference only. But then this argument of Arcata has gone against 
the dictum of Dharmakirti himself, and thus misunderstood the theory of 


Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. D.N. Shastri rightly points out that followers of 
Buddhist philosophy like Arcata as well as the adherents of orthodox Nyaya 
philosophy misunderstood Dharmakirti. The idea of inference in Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti is different from its counterpart in orthodox Nyaya. 

Besides, the commentary on Hetubindu, Arcata had written at least two 
more works — Ksnabhangasiddhih and Pramanadvitvasiddhih. 


Durveka Misra, who flourished between the last quarter of the tenth and 
the first half of the eleventh century cE, wrote a sub-commentary on 
Arcata’s commentary on Hetubindu. The appellation misra added after his 
name indicates that he must have been a brahmana and belonged to Mithila. 
(Perhaps from a poor family as the very name Durveka is suggestive of.) He 
became a disciple of Jitari, the head of Vikramasila University.122 He had 
written five more works as referred in the sub-commentary — 
Dharmottarapradipa, Svayithyavicara, Visesakhyana, Ksnabhangasiddhih 
and Catuhsati. 

Ratnakirti was one of the brilliant disciples of Dharmakirti. In 
continuation to  Dharmakirti’s Santanantarasiddhi, he wrote 
Santanantaradisana (Refutation of Other Mind-streams) in which he 
further developed and refined the themes of substantiation of other mind- 
streams. He did not refute the tenets of Santanantarasiddhi, but further 
developed the topic from an empirical one, that 1s, where there are manifold 
minds cognized by one’s experience of others’ mental processes attributed 
through the perceived actions of other sentient beings to an absolutist view, 
there is only “one mind-stream” (ekacitta). Ratnakirti’s argument is that the 
valid cognition (pramana) of another’s mind-stream is an inference 
(anumana) and not a direct perception (pratyaksa). Moreover, Ratnakirti 
introduced the two truths doctrine as key to the nature of the discussion as 
inference is trafficking with illusory universals (samdnya), the proof of the 
mind-streams of others, whilst empirically valid in relative truth (samvrti- 
satya), does not hold ultimate metaphysical certainty in absolute truth 
(paramartha-satya). 

Both the proponents and the opponents of Buddhist philosophy 
extensively used Arcata’s commentary for support and refutation of 
Dharmakirti’s postulations. Amongst the orthodox Naiyayikas, Salikanatha, 
the author of Prakaranapajncika, Jayanta Bhatta and Vyomasiva refer to 


Arcata. Udayana, one of the most outstanding philosophers in the tradition 
of the orthodox Nyaya and Vacaspati Misra — known as a towering figure 
for his overall mastery of systems of philosophy known by that time — 
seem to have consulted Arcata for sharpening their weapons against 
Buddhist philosophers like Dharmakirti. 

Amongst Dharmakirti’s opponents, Vyomasiva, Akalanka, Haribhadra 
and Jayanta came a little later after him, and all of them criticized him. 


Vacaspati Misra, one of the most celebrated philosophers of India, 
entered into a debate with Dharmakirti in his 7atparyaparisuddhi. He was 
followed by several other authors like Vyomasiva in his text on Vaisesika 
philosophy, Salikanatha in his text on Mimarnsa and Akalanka, a Jaina 
philosopher. Dharmakirti, who had lamented for having been left alone in 
his pursuits of philosophy, was actually supported by a host of his 
followers. Jfianasrimitra, Sdntaraksita, Ratnakirti and others sharply 
criticized Vacaspati Misra for his attack on Dharmakirti and presented a 
threadbare analysis of his arguments to demolish the prima facie views of 
Vacaspati Misra. Finally it was Udayana, one of the greatest philosophers 
who entered into this scholastic debate and provided a sound defence for 
the Gautamtya Nyaya. Even though Udayana was countered by his critics 
from the Buddhist schools, the vigorous exercise which Dharmakirti had 
initiated in one of the most enduring philosophical debates almost came to 
an end with Udayana. 

The opponents of Dharmakirti on the other hand attacked the logistics of 
inference as envisaged by him. Amidst the works by the orthodox 
Naiyayikas, Nyayavarttikatatparyatika, 
Nyayavarttikatatparyatikaparisuddhi, Nyayamanjari and Nydyabhisana 
vehemently criticize him. The first two accept Dharmakirti as an original 
thinker, the other two however find his theses as the derivative of 
Nyayasitra of Gautama. A staunch critic of Dharmakirti, Jayanta Bhatta, 
specifically said that Dharmakirti was indebted to Aksapada Gautama. 


The adherents of the orthodox schools had extra-logical considerations in 
their attempts to demolish the logical structures proposed by Dharmakrirti, 
as his theory of anumdna stood against the authenticity of the Veda. 
Bhasarvajiia, Vyomasiva and Sridhara are some other most brilliant stars on 
the terra firma of philosophy that dominated the debate between Buddhists 


and followers of Gautamtya Nyaya. 
Return of Carvaka 


Jayarasi Bhatta, the author of Tattvopaplavasimha, flourished between cE 
770-830. He was a staunch follower of a very hard-core school of Carvaka 
system. But his harsh criticism of the epistemologies of all systems 
establishes him as a nihilist and non-believer. A votary of scepticism, 
Jayarasi did not postulate any viewpoint and declared that he had excelled 
even Brhaspati, the first proponent of Carvaka school. Zattvopaplavasimha 
is a great exercise in vitandd (cavil). He refuted all epistemological 
categories of Nyaya, called the views of Kumarila Bhatta as bdlavalgitam 
(child’s quibbling)..2° He not only refuted the theses of Buddhist 
philosophers, he also refuted their refutation of the Natyayikas on jdati 
(universal).!“4 He had refuted the concept of pramdna as propounded in the 
philosophies of Nyaya, Mimamsa, Samkhya, Buddhism, Vyakarana and 
Purana. In his treatment of Mimamsa, he quoted the definitions of pramdna 
given by Kumarila and for Buddhism he cited Dharmakirti’s definition only. 
But he gave prominence to the refutation of Nyaya system and cited the 
definitions of all the four pramdnas from Nyayasutra for their rejection. He 
seemed referring to Vakyapadiyam of Bhartrhari for the denouncement of 
the philosophy of grammar. 


Vijfanavada to him was mugdha-vilasita (fancy of fools).28 The 
Naiyayikas were described by him as animals (p. 14), fools or childish (pp. 
29, 32). Since even pratyaksa (perception) is invalid, there is no scope for 
holding the other pramdnas like anumdna, etc. The theory of Anekanta is 
also negated. All the concepts of moksa (liberation) are in same way 
demolished. On the other hand, he cited Brhaspati with respect adding the 


appellation Bhagavan before his name.22 


Jayarasi had adopted a specific methodology for demotion of any system 
of thought resting on discursive analysis. He would present a number of 
alternatives for any category and then taking each one by one would show 
the impossibility of each one. He cited Dharmakirti’s definition of 
perception (pratyaksam kalpanapaudham — Nyayabindu 1.4) and then gave 
twelve alternatives for kalpand and refuted them all.422 

Jayarasi proclaimed himself as a follower of Brhaspati, but he even 


demolished the very first aphorism of his mentor, which says that there are 
only four elements — the earth, the waters, the fire and the wind. Offering 
justification for this overruling, Jayarasi said that Brhaspati actually did not 
propose the existence of these four elements; he was just referring to the 
popular belief.42! With a gusto, Jayarasi prided in himself claiming that the 
varieties of thoughts occurring to him that eradicate the arrogance of the 


hypocrites, were unforeseen even by Brhaspati, the teacher of the gods.124 


Like Nagarjuna and Srtharsa, the author of Khandanakhandakhdadya (see 
Chap. 1), Jayarasi shunned all positions, but unlike these two he was neither 
a Stinyavadin nor a Vedantin. He had presented his magnum opus as an 
exercise in vikalpas (alternatives).152 The purpose of composing a text in 
vitanda like this for him might have been to repeal the hypocrisies that got 
attached to every dogma and also to show the way to win a debate. 

Jayarasi became a model for the practitioners of vada. A number of Jaina 
monks utilized his method for debating with rival systems.24 Vidyananda, 
a Jaina philosopher who flourished between cE 810-75, had not only cited 
Tattvopaplavasimha by name in his Astasahasri, but also produced excerpts 
from Jayarasi’s text with a view to refute him. 


Debates on Philosophy of Language 


Even though, Bhartrhari with his Vakyapadiyam provided a sound footing 
to Vyakarana as a philosophical system, an intense debate continued for a 
few centuries pertaining to the acceptability of Vyakarana as a philosophy. 
Somananda, the author of Sivadrsti, strongly rejected the idea of Vyakarana 
as a philosophical system. Vyakarana should occupy itself with accuracy of 
language and not with pursuit of vijfidna.°5 The main arguments of the 
opponents of the view of Vyakarana as darsana were: 
1. Vyakarana is meant to teach correct usages, it is not expected to indulge 
in philosophizing. 
2. Vyakarana does not have any epistemology and ontology. 
3. A mere study of language cannot lead to moksa which is the purpose of 
darsana. 
Before Patafijali and Bhartrhari, Jaimini in his Mimamsddarsana had 
already provided a firm footing to the philosophy of language. Jaimini had 
discussed the debatable question whether the word is eternal or ephemeral, 


and various systems of philosophy as well as the Vyakarana are sharply 
divided on the question of nature of speech. 


Safkara’s Conquests 


In the biographies of Sankaracarya, the debates occurring between him and 
the representatives of rival schools of philosophy are called vadas. His 
journey for vada, also known as his digvijaya in later literary tradition, is 
said to cover almost each and every part of the whole country. Descriptions 
of his debates with some of his contemporaries —- Mandana Misra, 
Umveka, Padmapada, etc. — are available. 

There are very interesting accounts as to how Sankaracarya inquired and 
located the house of Mandana Misra. His meeting with Mandana Misra is 
described by Govindanatha in his Sankardcaryacaritam; with Visvaripa by 
Rajacidamani Diksita in his Sankarabhyudayam; and his debate with 
Mandana’s wife by Anantananda Giri in his Safkaravijayam; by Codvila in 
his Sankaravijayavilasah; and by  Tirumala Diksita in his 
Sankarabhyudayah 136 

Madhava, the author of Safkaradigvijaya also known as 
Madhaviyasankaradigvijaya, mentions Sankaracarya entering into debates 
with poets and philosophers like Bana, Dandin, Mayiira, Abhinavagupta, 
Sriharsa, the author of Khandanakhandakhddya, Bhatta Bhaskara and 
Udayanacarya — none of them was actually a contemporary to Sankara. 

In Sankaradigvijaya, Sankara challenges Mandana Misra with the 
following words: “Let there be vadakatha (debate) between us. Let the 


pains taken by us in the scriptures fructify”34 Mandana also replies: “No 


doubt, I will enter into vada with you” 128 


The methodology that was adopted during the course of a vada is also 
indicated in Sankaradigvijaya. The two wings in the vada (paksa and 
vipaksa) are to be represented by the vadin and the prativadin. Then each of 
the two should declare his pratijna (thesis) and the pramanas (means of 
knowledge) desired to be adopted by him, they should also decide the terms 
of reference — the binding condition, etc.12? In case of the debate between 
Sankaracarya and Mandana Misra, the former agreed that if he is routed in 
the debate he will give up his saffron cloth and will embrace grhasthasrama 
(life of a householder); whereas Mandana Misra declared that in case of his 


defeat, he will give up grhasthasrama. However the law that a grhastha 
cannot be ordained for the samnydsa without the permission of his wife 
was not to be overruled. 

Sankaracarya agreed to the nomination of the very wife of his opponent, 
Bharati Misra, as the only jury (sadasya)./“2 The vada between the two 
combatants continued for several days. Bharati Misra eventually conceded 
that her husband has been defeated, but not completely. As per law, she is 
the half of her husband, and without defeating her, SaNkaracarya cannot be 
declared as the winner.!4! In some accounts Sankara is reported to have 
expressed his reluctance to enter into the debate with a woman. However, 
when Bharati Misra reminded him of the discussion between Gargi and 
Yajnavalkya, he accepted her challenge. 

Mostly the vadas lasted for several days and continued from the morning 
till evening with a break in noon./42 Madhyastha and sadasya two words 
have been used for jury. 

In some of the biographies of Sankaracarya, Kumarila asks Sankara to go 
for a debate with Mandana Misra.“ According to Padmapddacaritam of 
Durgaprasada Yatin, the vada between Sankara and Umveka was held in a 
temple in the presence of Umveka’s wife. Safkara defeated Umveka thrice 
in the debate. The reason for holding the debate for a second and third time 
was the overruling by the wife of Umveka. When her husband was defeated 
for the third time, she placed a stick and a jug (danda and kamandalu) 
before her husband and said: “O vipra! now you are really defeated, do 


whatever you wish now!” — and went to her home. 


Sankaracarya’s dialectic method involved arguing through the textual 
authority. He also construed the texts to support his own thesis. For 
example Brhadaranyaka Upanisad V1.17 describes a ritual to be performed 
for begetting a daughter who must be a pandita, obviously meaning a 
scholar. Sankara in his Bhasya on this passage says that panditd here cannot 
mean “learned” because Vedic study is denied to women; hence the work 
can mean only a lady skilled in household management. 

Biographies of Sankaracarya also describe some other debates he held 
with the philosophers who became his disciples after being routed in the 
debates. Amongst them, Padmapada, the author of Paficapddika came from 


Tamil Nadu; whereas Suresvara was associated with Kaficil. Sarvaynatman 


another disciple of Sankara had conquered Jainas in debates.145 


Udayana 


Udayana, one of the most brilliant stars in the firmament of philosophy, was 
born in the second half of the tenth century cE in a village near Darbhanga 
in Bihar. The period of his activity extends to the first half of the eleventh 
century. One of the greatest Naiyayikas, he acquired legendary fame for 
countering Buddhism through scholastic debates and through his writings. 
In Bhaktimahatmya, he is eulogized as an incarnation of Visnu, who 
delighted the scholars by his Kirandvali (cluster of rays, the title of one of 
his works).!4° As per textual evidence, Kirandvali the text referred by 
Bhaktimahatmya with a pun was composed in ce 984. Sridhara, a well- 
known author of Nydyakandali, another eminent Natyayika, who lived in 
Bengal, was his contemporary and both Udayana and Sridhara seem to 
criticize each other in Kirandvali and Nydyakandali, respectively. He has 
cited a verse of Buddhist philosopher Jnhanasri and has also refuted his 
views. 

His Nydyakusumanjali is a brilliant dissertation in defence of the 
existence of God. For this treatise, Udayana came to regarded as a saviour 
in the theistic tradition. In fact, credit goes to him for having convincingly 
established theism in the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika. His Atmatattaviveka is 
also known as Bauddhddhikara and better by Bauddhadhikkara 
(Condemnation of the Buddhists). 


Udayana established the existence of the self (atman) as an object of 
internal perception. There has to be cognizer for every cognition. The 
Viyhanavadin refuses to accept this distinction and maintains that the 
cognizer and the cognition are one and the same. Udayana traps the 
Vihanavadin on the basis of latter’s acceptance of two types of parallel 
streams of cognitions — Glaya-vijndna (self cognition) and pravrtti-vijndna 
(object cognition). The former works as a storehouse to generate the object 
cognitions. Udayana questioned the very logistics of this genesis. 

Several stories of his public debates with contemporary philosophers are 
known in the tradition. He is said to have defeated Hira, a pandit in the 
court of King Vijayacandra of Kanyakubja. To have his revenge, Hira 
devoted himself to training his son, Sriharsa. Sriharsa became one of the 


intellectual giants of his time and a celebrated poet also, but his rival had 
already passed away by the time he was prepared to challenge. Sriharsa had 
to contend by refuting Udayana’s theories of Nyaya in_ his 
Khandanakhandakhadya. Candi Pandita, a commentator of Sriharsa’s 
Naisadhiyacarita, says: “Sriharsa refuted the works of Udayana, who had 
defeated his father, in the text entitled Khandanakhandakhadya’’. 

There is a whole section devoted to Udayanamahatmya (glory of 
Udayana) in Bhavisya Purana Parisista (chap. XXX) describing Udayana’s 
debate with some Bauddhacarya. The king of Mithila announced that if the 
pandits of his court are defeated by the Bauddhacarya then he will accept 
ordination under him, and if the pandits defeat him, then he will remain a 
slave to them. Udayana alone accepted the challenge. The debate between 
him and the Buddhist scholar continued for several days. Then the 
Bauddhacarya created some magic (maya). Ultimately, both agreed that 
they will give a taste by falling from a tall palmyra tree, and whosoever 
remains alive will be the winner. Udayana escaped after falling from the 
heights of the tree and his enemy died. But then he had to incur the sin of 
causing the death of a religious figure and when he visited Jagannatha 
Temple at Puri, the doors of the temple closed at his face. Undaunted, 
Udayana recited a stanza addressed to Lord Jagannatha, which said: 


You are despising me 

Intoxicated by your prowess 

But when the Buddhists come 

Your very existence depends on me. 
The story goes that the doors of the temple were flung open at this and Lord 
Jagannatha appeared before the priests of the temple in a dream to tell them 
that Udayana, having proved his existence through logic, is His form. 


Such was the glory attained by Udayana that Caritravardhana, a 
commentator on Meghadita of Kalidasa, understood a reference to King 
Udayana in the poem as reference to Udayanacarya and explained that the 
famous Naiyayika was a resident of Ujjayini, and the tales about him were 
told by the elderly people even in the villages there. 

In his Atmatattvaviveka Udayana counters for oppositional stands — 
Ksanabhangavada (theory of momentariness), Gunagunibhedabhangavada 
— theory of non-difference between the quality and qualifier and 


anupalambha (non-perception). 

Udayana ultimately created a synthesis of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems to 
form a complete unity. His Nydyaparisista also known as Parisista, 
Bodhasiddhi or Prabodhasiddhi can be regarded as a commentary on 
Nyayasttras of Gautama, whereas Kirandvali by him is the only available 
commentary on Padarthadharmasamegraha of Prasastapada which is a 
basic text of the Vaisesika system. Udayana also wrote another work on 
Vaisesika philosophy, i.e. Laksanavali. 

Next to Udayana, Gangesa stands as one of the most outstanding 
logicians. He “scrupulously analyses and rejects the opponent’s views and 


makes /svardnumana a perfected syllogism” 142 


II. Vistara-kala (The Age of Diversification) 


Udayana was perhaps the last great philosopher to have cast an everlasting 
impact on the philosophical traditions through vadas. Like his illustrious 
predecessors, he engaged in public debates as well as debates through 
writings. With the overpowering and authoritative status that the Navya- 
Nyaya as developed by GangeSa attained, and the chief combatant — the 
Buddhist philosopher — having gone out of the scene, the glorious age of 
vada seems to be over now. There are various reasons for this decline. 
“Both realism and the power of abstraction may be seen at their extreme in 
Navya-Nyaya method of universalizing.”!“8 The onslaught of Vaisnavism 
that swept over almost the whole peninsula replaced public debates as well 
as debates through new texts by the religious faith and devotional fervour. 
The spirit to fight mellowed down with the onslaught of Bhakti movement. 
On the other hand, interfaith dialogues and syncretic approaches to 
philosophical and religious issues were encouraged. The debates between 
diverse schools of Vedanta — Advaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Suddhadvaita, 
etc. — continued generation after generation. 

Revived by Madhva, Ramanuja, Vallabhacarya (1479-1531), Caitanya 
(1485-1533), Tukarama (1609-49) and other saints, the Bhakti movement 
had a dominating effect even in the area of philosophical reasoning. 
Sadananda who flourished in Kashmir in the seventeenth century made an 
attempt to synthesize bhakti and yoga in his Svaripaprakasa, a text of 
Advaita Vedanta. He also introduces the concept of Para-Vasudeva from 


Vaisnava Paficaratra system!” and discusses the concept of saksi (witness) 


different from the individual soul (jiva) and elaborates upon it by giving the 
illustration of the lamp in a theatre. Just as the lamp in the theatre 
illuminates the patron, the audiences and the performer simultaneously 
remain illuminated in itself without all these also, saksz illuminates the ego, 
the intellect and the objects and remains self-luminous. In the light of this 
illumination, buddhi (intellect) dances like a performer.=2 After Srtharsa, 
Citsukhacarya wrote Citsukhi in the same vein. 


Amongst the Jaina works, Hetuvidambanopadya'*! is a manual on the 


science of debate. Devastirin (cE 1186-1269) was a brilliant logician 
amongst the Jaina philosophers. He severely criticized Udayana and Jayanta 
of Kashmir. 


Vadiraja, so named because of his debating skills, flourished in eleventh 
century CE under the rule of Calukya king Jagadekamalla Jayasimha (cE 
1018-42). In his Nyayaviniscayavivarana, Vadiraja has refuted several rival 
doctrines. He brilliantly defends Syadvada against the vehement criticism 
of Sankaracdarya, he also argues against Kumarila, Prasastapada, 
ISvarakrsna and Mandana Misra. 

Scholastic debates were fiercely conducted for the propagation of 
religious order. Jidnasambandhar, a Naynar and a Saiva saint, is said to 
have defeated the Jainas in a public debate and converted Pandya rulers of 
Mathura.1*2 


At the juncture of the third and fourth phases stands Al-Biruni, with his 
extraordinary hermeneutic awareness and masterly command over the 
textual material in Greek, Arabic and Sanskrit. He evaluated the knowledge 
systems of both the Greeks and Hindus from a perspective developed 
through the Islamic monotheism and failed to understand the pluralistic 
outlook in Indo-Greek cultures. He complains of the lack of scientific 
perfection in them. 

I can only compare their mathematical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to a 

mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls and dung, or of costly crystals and common 

pebbles. Both kinds of things are equal in their eye since they cannot raise themselves to the 

methods of a strictly scientific deduction 23 
He searches affinities in the methods of calculations between Indian 
astronomers and alfazari.*4 He was aware of the debates on various issues 
amongst the intellectuals in India. He refers to differences of opinions on 
the question whether the people of lower castes can attain moksa.== He 
draws comparisons the concepts, cultures and traditions. In fact, he 
displayed the techniques of vada in a novel way when he criticized 
Brahmagupta and made an assessment of Varahamihira. Al-Biruni finds an 
inner contradiction in Brahmagupta for accepting the myth of Rahu and 
Ketu on one hand and also discussing the scientific reason for the eclipse on 
the other=° There are many other issues on which he differs with 
Brahmagupta.“ He cites Varahamihira; criticizing him on the claim of 
giving respects to the yavanas and mlecchas if they are knowledgeable. But 
from this passage of Varahamihira alone you see what a self-lauding man he 


is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to others.’ Only Al-Biruni 


could have unleashed such a scathing attack on a stalwart like 
Varahamuhira: 


.... you mostly find that even the so-called scientific theorems of the Hindus are in the state of 
utter confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last instance always mixed up with the 
silly notions of the crowd, e.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and all kinds of 
religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief does not admit of being called into question 122 
He severely criticizes Balabhadra, a commentator on Brahmagupta’s 
text,©2 and also questions some of the propositions of Aryabhatta, the 
junior to 
Al-Beruni entered into vdda with Indian intellectual discourses by 
viewing them in relation to the Greek thought. His way of doing vada lied 


in finding out the contours of samvdda. 


He seems to have thought that the philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom he most 
carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the 
very same ideas, the same as seem to be his own, i.e. those of a pure monotheism, that in fact, 
originally all alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole Almighty God, but that the dark 
passions of the crowd in the course of time had given rise to the difference of religion, of 
philosophical and political persuasions and of idolatry 162 
In his own way, Al-Beruni was anticipating Dara Shikoh by the way of 
seeing 
Hindu scholars as “enjoying the help of God” which to a Muslim means as much as inspired by 


God, guided by divine inspiration 1®3 


He was viewing India in the context of Iranian and Greek cultures!™ and at 
the same time was preparing a manual for his fellow countrymen to train 
them to be able to enter into a conversation with India. 

With the withdrawal of the Buddhists from the scene, the intensity and 
profoundness of debate were gone. Vada was also shifted to vernaculars. 
Sectarian debates are sustained through generations. There are interfaith 
dialogues between the pandits and sufis. 

Some of the most spectacular debates that became the parts of Itihasa 
(collective memory of nation) can be studied from various sources 
documenting them. The debates between Madhva and Trivikrama Pandita, 
etc. are examples of such debates. 

There are interesting accounts of the debates between Jaina dGcaryas and 
the Buddhists in Prabhacandrasitiri’s Prabhdvakacarita (thirteenth century 
cE).1% Jalpakalpalata gives an account of the historical event of the fierce 


debate between Manikya Siri and a Naiyayika from Varanasi, named 
Sankara. The author, Ratnamandana, was a disciple of Nandiratna. Manikya 
Suri, the respondent in the debate, was a disciple of Devastirin. Deva Siri 
was a renowned ascetic and a contemporary of Hemacandra. He had 
defeated Kumudacandra, a Digambara ascetic, in a famous debate held in 
the court of the King Siddharaj. Kumudacandra himself is described as a 
ferocious debater, and is said to have defeated as many as eighty-four 
adversaries. The masterly skills of Deva Stiri in debate have been described 
in Mudritakumudacandra, a play (see Chap. 7) as well as in some other 
medieval works.1® His disciples Ratnaprabha, Manikyamuni and 
Mahendrasimha were also adept in debates. 

During the visit of Deva Siri to Anahilapattana, Sankara challenged him 
for a kavyagosthi or a vada. On behalf of his guru, Manikyamuni took up 
the challenge. The subject of vada between Manikyamuni and Sankara was 
God as the creator of the world. Sankara started with the simple reasoning 
that every effect has an intelligent agent, and then proceeded to prove how 
this invariable concomitance, formed by God as the agent and the world as 
effect, is free from all sorts of fallacies. Manikyamuni gave reasons why 
God cannot be accepted as the creator of the world. The proposition that 
God has created this world cannot be proved by pratyaksa (perception) and 
the inference upheld by his opponent does have fallacies. 

Challenges to Safkara’s Advaitavada 

In the period between twelfth to eighteenth centuries, some of the renowned 
philosophers who created history by entering into diversified debates were 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Madhusidana Sarasvati. Ramanuja derived his 
concept of soul from Sankara and to an extent his philosophy of 
Visistadvaita corroborated Sankara’s postulations. The fundamental 
difference between SaNkara and Ramanuja lies in their world-views. To 
Sankara, the world is a vivarta (an appearance) while Ramanuja regards it 
an evolution. According to Ramanuja, the soul and the matter are different 
from Brahman in relation to the matter as being an object of enjoyment, and 
they are identical with Him as constituents of His body. The world of our 
perception is His karyavastha (effected state). He exists in causal state 
when the world stands dissolved. All jivas (souls) exist in him in subtle 
state and they just become manifest when He exercises His Will and creates 


them. 

Madhva, on the other hand, posited a potent challenge for the Advaitin 
with his uncompromising logic to prove the difference between God and the 
world. His basic argument is — if there is only one Brahman and nothing 
else, who then is making this statement that there is only Brahman and 
nothing else? He questions the ontological status of “nothing which is 
negated in God” 1% 


With their virulent of attacks and uncompromising adherence to dualism, 
Madhva and his followers, Vyasatirtha and Jayatirtha, emerged as strongest 
critics of Safkara’s monism. The debate continued till twentieth century. 
Madhva’s works are also known as vada granthas. His philosophy became 
the most powerful rival of Advaita Vedanta and stimulated a tooth and nail 
fight between very opposite juxtapositions — Advaita vs. Dvaita, idealism 
vs. realism, identity vs. difference, etc. 

Venkatanatha also known as Vedantadesika (cE 1278-1369) stands next to 
Ramanuyja as a votary of Visistadvaita. He was born at Tuppal near Kafict. 
He travelled far and wide including northern India to hold discussions on 
philosophical issues. 

Venkatadhvarin in his Visvagunddarsacampuh (see Chap. 6) describes 
Vedantadesika as a great debater who could explain most difficult 
propositions in the debates and repeal the intoxication of the opponents.1® 
Venkatadhvarin devotes as many as twelve verses to Vedantadesika (CE 
1289-1300) with some very succinct prose passages. Unable to tolerate the 
praise showered on Vedantadesika, Krsanu, the reviler, asks his opponent 
Krsasva in Visvagunadarsacampuh — how can the words of a poet tender 
like the campaka flowers decorating the head of Goddess Sarasvatt be able 
to break the hearts of opponents in debates hard like stones?! Visvavasu, 
the protagonist, replies that the speech of the master of Vedanta is as tender 
as flowers and pleases the noble, but it is able to break the hearts of the 
enemies (the opponents in debate) like the tender foot of child Krsna, the 
touch of which delighted Nandin and it could become as hard as a diamond 
in killing the demon Sakatasura.122 

Vedantadesika wrote in Sanskrit, Tamil and Manipravalam (a mixture of 
Tamil amd Prakrt) also. His Satadiisani is a treatise in refutation of the 


Advaita system, which started a chain of critiques (dusana_ texts). 
Vedantadesika’s Vaditrayakhandana 1s also a work of similar nature. He 
became a legendary figure even in his lifetime and several stories are 
current about his extraordinary scholarship and eloquence. It is said that he 
was blessed by the Lord Hayagriva for always being a champion in the 
vadahavas (battles of debates)! and was supposed to be an incarnation of 
the bell given to his parents by Lord Venkatega Himself. Many of his 
contemporaries like Varadaraja, his own son, and Yatiraja had composed a 
Dhydanalokas (verses for meditation) in his worship. Ramanuja, the 
propounder of Visistadvaita, was his maternal uncle and guru. 

Venkatanatha was challenged by Dindimakavi Sarvabhauma, who sent 
him in verse describing himself as a lion having reached pakkana — the 
habitat of outcasts, and like Garuda being forced to roam in the assembly of 
water-snakes/4 WVenkatanatha sent him two verses as a_ befitting 
rejoinder!4 which wrecked the ego of Dindimakavi. After listening to the 
readings of Venkatanatha’s epic Yadavabhyudaya, he became an ardent 


admirer of Venkatanatha and composed fine stanzas in his eulogy.12® 


Venkatanatha was a very amicable person. In a quarter of night he is said 
to have composed one thousand verses of the poem Pdadukasahasram. 
Unable to tolerate the overwhelming applause showered on him for this 
extraordinary feat, Varavara, poet, also started composing a poem of one 
thousand verses but his inspiration lasted only for a few verses and he was 
put to shame. Venkatanatha consoled him by dedicating a stanza. The 
stanza said: 

The she-pig produces hundred cubs instantly; a she-elephant after a long time gives birth to only 

one cub, but he becomes dear to kings 122 
At the initiative of Vidyaranya, Harihara I (ce 1336-56), the king of 
Vijayanagara, sent a letter to him requesting him to grace the royal court of 
Vijayanagara. Sarvajiia Simhabhtpala (ce 1330-80), considered himself his 
disciple and approached him for enlightenment on the issues of dharma. 
Venkatanatha composed Tattvasandesa, a text in Tamil and Subhdasitanivi, 
an anthology of verses in Sanskrit and sent him. He was constantly harassed 
by persons who were unable to tolerate the heights he had scaled. 

Venkatanatha had authored 115 works; of these sixty were in Sanskrit, the 
rest are bilingual — mixing Sanskrit and Tamil in Manipravala style; or 


purely in Tamil. 

Satadiisani (declamation of one hundred tenets) examines the various 
theories of Advaitavada from the viewpoint of Ramanuja’s philosophy. Out 
of one hundred sections called vadas, only sixty-six are presently available. 
Vaditrayakhandana is also a text refuting three dcaryas — Sankara, 
Bhaskara and Yadava. Other works by Vedantadesika are — commentary 
on Isavdsyopanisat, Tatparyacandrika (a commentary on Gitdbhdsya of 
Ramanuja) and Zattvamuktakalapah (on Visistadvaita philosophy in 500 
verses). The last work has been cited by Madhava in _ his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Adhikarana is a compendium of Sribhdsya on 
Brahmasiitra in 562 verses. This work was composed after Satadiisani. 
Saccharitraraksa propounds the tenets of Visnavism in three adhikaras 
citing profusely from Vedic Samhitas and Smrtis. Nikseparaksa, 
Pancaratraraksa and Rahasyaraksad are his sectarian works. In 
Nyayaparisuddhi, Venkatanatha establishes the authenticity of Nydyasitras 
of Gautama according to Vedas. Many of his works, viz. 
Adhikaranadarpana, Nigamaparimala and Vedarthasamgrahavyakhyana, 
etc. have been lost. He also authored Sesvaramimamsa, Mimamsapaduka, 
Tatparyacandrika, Gitarthasamegraharaksa, Nyayaysiddhanjana, 
Tattvatika. Cakadrasamartham is a mandana text, written as a rejoinder to 
Vidyaranya’s criticism of the use of ca at a place in his Satadisani. 
Nyasavimsatih explains the concept of nydsa_ or _ prapatti. 
Damidopanisattatparyaratnavali is a commentary in 130 verses on the 
Tamil Divyaprabandha of Sathakopasiri. Damidopanisattatsarah is a work 
of similar nature. His works in Manipravala style are Amrtaranjanirahasya, 
Amrtavdadinirahasya, Paramatabhanega, Hastinimahatmya, 
Paramapadasopana, Rahasyatrayasara, etc. Of these eighteen texts are 
known as Laghurahasyas explaining the core of his faith. Again eighteen 
texts are known as Dravidagathas or Desikaprabandhas. Nigamaparimala is 
not available. In Paramatabhanga he presents critiques of Lokayata, 
Buddhism, Sankara’s Advaita, Bhaskara and Yadava, Vyakarana, Vaisesika, 
Nyaya, Kaumarila, Prabhakara, Samkhya, Yoga, Pasupata, etc. Many other 
works in Sanskrit and Tamil are ascribed to him. Acyuasa-a-am 
(Avyutasatakam) is in Prakrt, presenting a confluence of bhakti and 
srngara. Apart from these, Venkatanatha composed twenty-four 


strotrakavyas. 

Stories of his having defended the Dravida Amnaya (scriptures in Tamil) 
when their authenticity was questioned by the followers of other faiths on 
the occasion of a Brahmotsava are also current! At Rangapattana or 
Srirangam, when Sudarsanasiirya was challenged by some rivals to have 
debate with them, otherwise stop the daily worship of God Ranganatha 
according to Paficaratra system, the former entrusted Vedantadesika to enter 
into a debate with them and when Vedantadesika emerged victorious in the 
debate he was given the title of Vedantacarya by the God himself.1°° His 
detractors did not leave him even when he had moved to Ahindranagaram 
and was delivering discourses for the King Devanatha there. At the behest 
of the king he debated with the adversaries again and after defeating them 
was honoured with the title of Kavitarkikacakravarti (sovereign of poets 
and philosophers) by the king. His followers documented these debates and 
compiled an anthology of them entitled Paramatabhanga. 


Madhva builds up a world-view through difference at five levels. God and 
soul differ from each other, God differs from the matter and matter differs 
from the soul. One soul differs from another, and there is difference from 
one matter to another. This difference is a reality. The world is also a reality. 
Bondage is also real and it is really destroyed by the grace of God and not 
through knowledge alone. This concept gave a pivotal position to bhakti 
(devotion to God) in Madhva Vedanta, and enabled it to attract the masses. 
There is some affinity with Samkhya, as Prakrti is accepted as the material 
cause of the world. Madhva’s Dvaita therefore became a chief combatant 
for the post-Sankara Advaitins as Sarnkhya was for Sankara. 

Many of the works on philosophy, that were composed basically for 
challenging opponent schools, formed the base for a series of debates. 
Tarkatandava of Vyasatirtha,®! the fourth pontiff in Madhva tradition, 
presents the interesting compendium of debates. There are works detailing 
debates between Saivites and Vaisnavites or between other sects. 
Campakesacarya (fifteenth century) was an adherent of Visistadvaita 
system. In his works like Veddntakantakoddhara and Vadartharatnamala 
he has taken up issues with the followers of other systems. He had written a 
prose-poem and a prabandha on Ramayana theme, which are referred in his 
Vadartharatnamala. ‘Tatadesika or Tatarya (cE 1526-67) authored 


Paricamatabhajijana, criticizing the Saivites and upholding the tenets of 
Vaisnavism. 

The tradition of debate between Nyayamrta and Advaitasiddhi is spread to 
a span of 500 years and continued in the form of texts constantly composed 
from both the sides. Nrsimhasrama, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers in Advaita tradition of Vedanta, gave a rebuttal to 
Nyayamrtam. 
Vadiraja 
Vadiraja was born in the village of Huvunakere, near Kumbhasi in the 
Kundipur Taluka of the present South Kanara district of Karnataka. He was 
son of Ramacarya and Gauril. Madhvacarya established eight mathas in 
Udupi, the pontiffs of these mathas were ordained by rotation. Amongst 
these, the Kumbhasi Matha was headed by Visnutirtha, Madhva’s younger 
brother. Vadiraja became the twentieth pontiff of this matha, and it later 
was named after him as Srivadiraja Matha. Vadiraja is said to have lived till 
the age of 120 years and then he entered the Vrndavana a sacred tomb, 
which he had got constructed through his royal disciple and disappeared. In 
consideration to his debating skills and soundness of arguments, he was 
honoured with the title of Prasangikabharana (Ornament of Polemics) in 
the court of the King Venkatadevaraya of Vijayanagara. It is believed that 
he helped the kings of Vijayanagara Krsnadevaraya (ce 1509-29) and 
Acyutadevaraya (cE 1529-42) in their dire circumstances by the way of 
taking them to the cave of Valin and discovering the hidden treasure there 


for them.182 


He was adept in the use of vakovakya alamkara which reflects vada. 
Amongst his works Yuktimallika is one of the great philosophical classics in 
the field of Dvaita Vedanta. It consists of 5,379 verses as an extensive 
commentary on Brahmasiutra. Vadiraja’s brother presided over as the 
sixteenth pontiff of the Bhandarakere Matha and had written a commentary 
on Yuktimallika. 

Nydayaratnavali by Vadiraja is a refutation of Safkara’s Advaita Vedanta 
in 901 verses and five chapters: 

He tries to flabbergast his opponent by judicious mixture of theology and metaphysics using 

homely analogies and persuasive thetoric.183 


Srutitattvaprakasika indicates Dvaita philosophy by _ interpreting 


Upanisadic sentences neha nanasti, aham brahmasmi, ekam eva advitiyam, 
tattvamasi and kevalo nirgunas ca in 507 verses. Samskrtasiitrartha 
presents the essence of Dvaita philosophy in condensed aphorisms. 
Adhikarananamavalt documents the sections of Brahmasitra. His 
Pasandimatakhandana and Kalpalata are also polemic works in refutation 
to Pramananirnaya of Vadiraja Suri, a Jaina philosopher. Kalpalata 
especially disapproves Syadvada and Saptabhanginaya. 
Upanyasaratnamalad is supposed to have contained ten discourses on 
philosophy out of which only three are available. In Bhigolanirnaya, 
Vadiraja describes the Indian geography on the basis of Bhagavata Purana. 
In his Vivaranarnava he refutes the Paficapadika of Prakasatma Yati. 
Besides these, Vadiraja had written a work on omens, and several other 
works on rituals, mudrds, etc. He also authored commentaries on 
Mahabharata and Purusa-Sutkta of Rgveda, along with glosses on the 
bhasya of Madhva on Talvakaropanisad, Kathopanisad, Taittirtya Upanisad 
and also on the commentaries of Jayatirtha Nydyasudha and 
Tattvaprakasika. 


Madhustdana Sarasvatt made a threadbare analysis of the Madhva system 
as propounded in Nyayadmrtam and demolished its arguments against 
Sankara-Vedanta in his Advaitasiddhi. He was born in a village under 
Faridpur (Bengal). He learnt Nyaya at Navadvipa from Harirama 
Tarkavagisa. Gadadhara Bhattacarya was his classmate at Navadvipa. With 
his all-round scholarship he entered into debates with his contemporaries 
and challenged his predecessors through his writings. Baldeva Upadhyaya 
(1994: 42) refers to an incident of his having created a sensation during his 
visit to Navadvipa. Gadadhara had to bow down before him after persistent 
discussions. The following verse cited by Sures Chandra Banerji (2004: 16) 
sums up the awesome effect created by Madhustdana by his debates: 


navadvipe samaydate madhustidanavakpatau | 
cakampe tarkavagisah kataro ’bhid gadadharah | | 


At the arrival of Madhustidana, skilled in oratory, in Navadvipa, the masters in arguments 
trembled and Gadadhara was stunned with fear. 


Ramarya in his Nyadyamrtatarangini gave a reply to his criticism of 
Madhva. It is said that he became a disciple in disguise to learn Vedanta 
from Madhusiidana himself to be able to give a suitable rebuttal to 


Madhusiidana’s critique of Madhva. Madhusiidana makes a sarcastic and 
derogatory reference to one kAumati (conceited person), who is jittering in a 
meaningless way and presenting pseudo-refutations, and need not be given 
a notice.184 Baldeva Upadhyaya (1994: 43) conjectures that the person 
hinted upon here is Ramarya. 

Tulasidasa, who authored one of the most popular devotional epic 
Ramacaritamanasa in Awadhi, was being criticized and tortured by the 
pandits of Kasi for having disgraced Rama by the way writing poetry in the 
language of common people. It was the interference of Madhusiidana that 
led the whole controversy to rest and give Tulasidasa an honourable place 
amongst the devotees of Rama. 


Appayya Diksita, a well-known philosopher and rhetorician, flourished in 
the sixteenth century. He is known for his very severe criticism of Madhva 
system in his Madhvatantramukhamardana. (Smacking the Face of the 
Madhva System) and Madhvamatavidh-vamsana (Demolishing the Views 
of Madhva). Appayya’s criticisms were answered by his contemporary 
Madhva scholar Viayindra in his work Madhvadhvakantakoddhara 
(Removing Thorns from the Path of Madhva). Viayindra is also said to 
have vehemently criticized Appayya Diksita in his Appayyakapolacapetika 
(Slap on the Cheek of Appayya). Vijayindra’s Bhedavidyavilasa (Beauty of 
the Doctrine of Difference), is a critique of Nrsimhasrama’s Bhedadhikkara 
(Denunciation of the Doctrine of Difference). The anti-Appayya trend 
continued in the Madhva tradition with works like Narayanacarya’s 
Advaitakalanala (Deadly Fire for Advaita) and Satyanatha Yati’s 
Abhinavagada (New Mace [to Crush Advaita]). The five chapters of 
Abhinavagada are titled as yuddhas (battles) with an obvious allusion to the 


gada-yuddha between Bhima and Suyodhana.+®> 


Bhattoji Diksita was Appayya’s disciple. He continued the intellectual 
wrestling with the rival school of Madhva in his Tattvakaustubha. He dared 
to attack even his teacher Sesakrsna, as the latter belonged to the Madhva 
school of philosophy in his Praudhamanorama. Panditaraja Jagannatha was 
also a disciple of Sesakrsna and he wrote Praudhamanoramakucamardini 
(Crushing the Breasts of Praudhamanorama) as an answer to Bhattoji’s 
work. Jagannatha had challenged a mullah of Jaipur and won him in debate. 
His fame as a scholar extraordinary reached the court of Shahjahan who 


called him to his court and honoured him. Dara Shikoh came in contact 
with him and some other pandits and Hindu saints of his times. French 
doctor and intellectual Francois Bernier stayed in the Mogul court for 
twelve years and initially worked as a physician to Dara, and then became 
an interpreter of recent development of science and philosophy in Europe to 
Daneshmund Khan, secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Delhi court. 

Madhav M. Deshpande has discussed conflicting accounts of a 
philosophical debate that occurred in Ikkeri during the early seventeenth- 
century (before cE 1629) at the court of Nayaka king Venkatappa between 
the Advaitin court scholar Rangoji Bhatta (younger brother of the well- 
known grammarian Bhattoji Diksita) and his opponent, a Dvaitin scholar 
named Vidyadhisa. 

Vidyadhisa was the sixteenth pontiff of the Uttaradi Matha of the Madhva 
tradition from 1619 to 1631. Even at the age of sixteen he was known for 
his mastery over various Sastras and had started participating in scholarly 
debates. After his ordination in the matha, he started travelling to various 
parts of the country and entering into debates with the proponents of rival 
sects. It was in the course of these travels that he visited Ikkeri, where the 
most “debatable debate” happened. 

There are varying accounts of the debate from both the sides. 
Madhvasiddhantabhanjani by Rangoji Bhatta most probably contained an 
account of this debate from the Advaitin’s side, but this work is 
unfortunately lost. Kaunda Bhatta in his Brhadvydkaranabhusana pays 
tributes to his father, Rangoji Bhatta, with the claim that he (Rangoji) had 
defeated the Dvaitin Vidyadhisa. On the other hand, in 
Rangojibhattadhikkara which is available in manuscript, the most intense 
and fierce debate of these times between Rangoji Bhatta and Vidyadhisa, 
both in the words of Vidyadhisa himself, as well as in the words of his 
followers and opponents is described. 


An account of this debate from the Dvaitin’s side is also available in 
Srividyadhisavijaya of Janardana Siri. According to Janardana, the debate 
between Rangoji Bhatta and Vidyadhisa lasted for three months. Janardana 
describes Rangoji as a demon (danuja) born in the garb of a brahmana, 
barking like a dog at his opponent. 

In fact, the question as to who won this debate in itself became one of the 


issues of a series of hot debates. The narratives given from both the sides 
are full of abuses for the opposite camp. After giving an account of a 
number of tracts and narratives describing this debate from both the sides, 
Deshpande says: 
The debate probably ended in a stalemate of sorts, with each party claiming victory, and finding 
fault with the claims seen in written documents like the jayapatras. With the charge that the 
written documents were falsified, probably both sides were free to make statements that were 
contrary to what one might have found in the written documents, as the probative value of such 
documents was already discounted by the imputation of falsification. Thus, any possibility of 
verification is rejected out of hand, as all sources of information are tainted in some way, except 
one’s own perception of what happened as seen in Vidyadhisa’s own words, and the perception 
of the followers about what must have happened. For the followers it is inconceivable that their 
hero could have been defeated at a debate. Positives from the received information are 
accentuated, and the negatives are discounted with disbelief 186 
Short tracts like Rangojibhattadhikkara (Condemnation of Rangoji Bhatta) 
and Bhattojikuttanam continued to be written in series. The opposition to 
the line of Diksitas by the way of composing Khandana-granthas (texts in 
refutation) has continued till the twentieth century. Vyakarana 
Setumadhavacarya wrote a voluminous critique of the Zattvakaustubha of 
Bhattoji under the title Tattvakaustubhakulisa (1957).1% 


The debates not only were constantly carried on between some religious 
sects, between rival families of scholars as well. Panditaraja Jagannatha was 
opposed to the Diksita family. If Bhattoji Diksita wrote Manoramd, a 
commentary of Paninian system of grammar, Panditaraja Jagannatha came 
out with its strong rejoinder in his treatise under the provocative title 
Manoramakucamardani. 

Creating Bridge through Vada 

Then there are efforts at synthesis and evolving through dialogues. The 
Arabs invaded Iran and the Islamic order came to be established there 
around cE 651. There was exodus of the followers of Zoroastrianism. Some 
of them settled in Gujarat in tenth century ce. In their enthusiasm to 
propagate Zoroastrianism in the country that sheltered them and to enter 
into dialogue with the people of other faiths, the scholars amongst them 
started translating Avesta and other texts from Pahalavi into Sanskrit. 
Naryosang, who was a Persian priest and son of Dhavala, translated Avesta 
into Sanskrit. Naryosang was a resident of modern Gujarat in the first half 
of fourteenth century188 He also transcribed many texts from Pahalavi 


script to Avestan script. Of these translations, Skanda-Gumanig-vizar, a 
Pahalavi text of ninth century by Mardan Farrukh is noteworthy. It argues in 
favour of the religion of the Parsis, presenting refutation of other faiths, 
especially, Islam182 

By this time Sufism had started making inroads in Indian milieu. It was 
the beginning of a great dialogue between diverse Asian traditions, which 
had been prefaced in the writings of poets like Jalal ad-Din Muhammad 
Rumi. The commentaries, poems, songs and sayings of saints like Caitanya 
(1486-1533), Jfhanesvara, Ekanatha (1533-99), Namadeva, Tukarama, 
Kabir, Mirabat, Dadti' (1544—1608) and Nanak (1469-1539) paved the way 
for this dialogue. The idea of sahaja as elaborated upon by saints even 
ridiculed the discarding of visayabhoga (enjoyment of worldly things). The 
Sahajtyas regarded love and natural life as the core of the religion. Sarahapa 
is said to have been the founder of this school. He was born in eastern India 
at a place called Saroli in the city of Raji. He used to listen to the discourses 
by Amita and developed interest in Buddhist philosophy. Afterwards he 
deviated from Buddhism. Bringing in empiricism in his philosophy of pure 
bliss, he said: 

tanutaracittankurakah visayarasair yadi na sicyate suddhaih | 

gaganavyapi phaladah kalpatarutvam katham labheta \ | 

— Caryagitikosa 

The subtle sprout of mind should be irrigated with the waters of pure worldly pleasure, otherwise 

it will not grow as a great tree of kalpavrksa. 
Under the philosophical moorings of Saivism, Tantra made a unique 
journey in the world of mysticism and spiritual pursuit. Geographically, 
Tantra had two major centres — one in Kashmir and the other in Karnataka. 
A revolutionary mystic like Lal-Déd was born in Kashmir to spell out the 
essence of the Kashmir Saivism as seen and experienced by her. 
Basavesvara represents the Saivite philosophy in Karnataka developed 
under the Lingayata sect. 

In fact, the philosophy of Tantra gave a vision of transforming this world 
and the lower levels of consciousness into higher level. Basavesvara says: 


The body and the lower senses of labour and actions being transcended, the senses are now one 
with the /inga, the higher self. I have together with manas (a sense-organ) and awareness served 
the jangama, that working energy and the manas are now one with the Jangamalinga — the 


moving higher self 120 


Vakh of Lal-Déd and Vacanas of medieval saints like Basavesvara presented 
a new vision of religion and life. Through the inculcation of the element of 
devotion, the hard and atrocious practices of Tantra melted into compassion. 
The philosophical sophistries gave place to practical wisdom and search for 
freedom. Instead of intellectual discourse, vacanas revealed real 
experiences of a liberated soul. The female voices, silenced and lying 
dormant in the course of the male dominated history of more than two 
millennia also resounded with a revived gusto. Andala, Akka Mahadevi, 
Lal-Déd, Habba Khatiin, Mira and many other female mystic saints created 
their literary oeuvre with spontaneous verbalization of experiences on the 
path of enlightenment. The mystic experiences in their sayings are 
expressed through rare images in subtle phrases. Their feminine discourse 
had sakti (power) and insight to unravel the truth and address the human 
beings and the God created by them for the inconsistencies and inner 
contradictions. 

Satsanga provided a platform for the meeting of the siddha with the 
sadhakas and creating bridges across diverse strata of the society. It served 
as a link between the seeker and the common people. The bhajanas, 
vacanas, vakh assigned a performative character to satsanga. 


If Muhammad Azam Dedamari and Dawood Mishqati are enamoured of 
the Lal-Déd’s message of vakh, Rupa Bhavani (1620-1720), a great 
Kashmiri woman mystic poet in her Rahasyopadesa, acknowledges Lal- 
Déd as her guru. On her poetry also she relives the spirit of Lal-Déd. The 
correspondences and dialogues of Lal-Déd with contemporaries like Sheikh 
Baba Nasr-ud-Din and philosophic successors like Sheikh Nur-ud-Din 
(Nund Rishi) exemplify the wide horizons and vision which seek to 
demolish the barriers and compartmentalizations created through religious 
sects and dogmas. Her mystic interactions with these saints and mystics are 
mentioned in the Old Persian sources titled Nuranama and Rsinama. 

The onslaught of Bhakti movement created new platforms for dialogues 
across cultures, sects and societies. Hindus were visiting the shrines 
occupied by pirs, fakirs, darvesas; the Muslims were being immersed in the 
streams of love for Krsna and Radha. The ripples of the Bhakti movement 
incepted by Caitanya (cE 1486—1533) swept the country far and wide, many 
Muslims accepted his cult. Shekh Mohammad of Shrigonde was a bhakti 


poet from Ahmednagar; his guru, Chand Boddhale was also the mentor of 


Janardana. This Janardana was the guru of Ekanatha./2! 


Even though the interaction with Arabs was going on in the first 
millennium ce, and Yavanadarsana (Islamic philosophy) has been listed as 
one of the disciplines to be studied by Sukra in his Sukraniti, the arrival and 
intrusion of Turks in the socio-political order gave a jolt to the existing 
systems and thought processes. There were conversions and also resistance 
to conversions. Many Hindus, even kings, chose to embrace Islam at their 
own choice also, to escape the oppression and inequalities of the caste 
system and hierarchies. Describing the situation after the annexation of 
Bengal by Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (succession cE 1325), Sures Chandra 
Banerji says: 

Jitmal or Jaymal, popularly known as Yadusena, embraced Islam, but after some time, reverted 


to his ancestral religion. This fickle-minded man again embraced Islam and after the death of his 


father, occupied the throne under the name of Jalaluddin 122 


It was in this background that Ekanatha (1533-99) wrote a unique bharud 
(drama-poem) titled Hindu-Turk-Samvada. The saint-poet appears as an 
interlocutor between the two debaters — the Turk and the Hindu, and his 
address at the very outset sets the tone for this poem: 

The goal is one, the ways of worship are different, 

Listen to the dialogue between these two, 

The Turk calls the Hindu kafir, 

The Hindu answers — “I will be polluted, get away!” 

A quarrel broke out between the two 

A great controversy began.123 
Both the debaters — the Turk and the Hindu — make allegations and 
counter-allegation of the religious and sectarian practices of each other. But 
their disagreements eventually culminate into an agreement — that there 
are fundamental unities and each tradition must be respected in its 
distinctiveness. 

Hindu: The brahmana says O yes Swami 

As a matter of fact you and I are one, 

This controversy grew over caste and dharma 

When we go to God, there are no such things, 

Turk: this is the truth, 


For God there is no caste, 

There is not separation between the devotee and the God 

Even though the prophet has said — the God is hidden 14 
Ekanatha’s other bharuds include dialogue between a brahmana and a 
mahar, between a brahmana and a dog, or words spoken my fortune tellers, 
untouchables, snake-charmers, prostitutes, etc 2 

Dabistan-e-mazahib, a Persian text by unknown author, presents debates 
and dialogues between various faiths; it was written in seventeenth century 
under the patronage of Akbar. The text also gives a glimpse of debates and 
discussions held in the court of Akbar (1542-1605). The authorship of this 
work has remained a subject of much controversy. It is divided in twelve 
chapters named as ¢alims. Each talim 1s again divided into several nazars 
(views). The first talim takes into account the faiths and beliefs of Parsis 
and Iranis, especially of Zoroastrianism, in fifteen nazars. It is also possible 
that the author of this work was a follower of the Parsi religion. He 
describes the tenets of this religion, its prophets and saints and major texts, 
including several sects and communities within it. The second tdalim is 
concerned with Hinduism. It is comprised of twelve nazars. The author 
introduces the basic principles of Hindu religions and also compares it with 
Zoroastrianism. In the second nazar of this talim he describes the theories 
of creation according to Puranas. He also provides details of the geography 
and avataras (incarnations) according to Bhagavata Purana. He supports 
idol worship because of its symbolism. The third nazar deals with the 
Smarta view. It describes sixteen samskaras, the Vedas and the Smarta 
karmas. Vedanta is dealt within the fourth nazar. The author not only 
describes major texts and philosophers, he also enumerates many 
interesting stories as drstantas (illustrations). The fifth and sixth nazars deal 
with Samkhya and Yoga systems and the seventh and eighth with the 
Vaisnavas and Saktas, respectively. The Carvakas are taken up in the ninth. 
The sect of tydgis is described in the tenth nazar. The eleventh presents the 
Buddhist philosophy and the twelfth one takes notice of diverse faiths and 
philosophies. 

The third talim describes a Karavati sect, the fourth ones deals with 
Judaism. The author has referred to the original texts and has even 
translated the first chapter of Tauret. In the fifth talim on Christianity, the 


author has presented the life and acts of Christ as well as the beliefs and 
practices of the Christians. The sixth ‘alim introduces Islam. The 
differences between the Sunnis and the Siyas are enumerated and the twelve 
sects under Siya are described. The seventh talim is on the Sadiks. It 
describes the tenets of the Ismailis and those who believe Ali as the God. 
The ninth ¢alim is related to the tenets of Vahidiya and Vayajid. The tenth 
talim on Din-e-Ilahi, propagated by Akbar, forms the core of this work. 
Akbar is described as Khaliftullah or the representative or the Prophet. It is 
comprised of four nazars, in which the author describes the birth of the 
Prophet, the debates organized and presided over by him, his divine 
attributes and finally his message. The eleventh falim discusses diverse 
faiths. The last talim is concerned with Sufism. 

The tenth ¢a/im also furnishes the first-hand account of the debates held in 
the court of Emperor Akbar. In the first debate brings out a very bitter fight 
between the Sunnis and Siyas. The author says that he has presented this 
debate at the instance of the adherents of both these orders and he only 
intends to examine the truth of each. The Siya scholar argued that the 
Sunnis are non-religious because they do not consider the Prophet 
Mohammad infallible, and they treat him like a ordinary human being. The 
follower of Zudaism interferes here to support the Siya. But then the Siya 
also enters into an argument with him and establishes that the present 
scripture of the Zudaism is but an interpolation. He also narrates the tragic 
episode of Mohammad not being given material for writing to enable him to 
frame his will and declare his daughter and the son-in-law as his inheritors 
and illegal seize of the land belonging to Fatima, his daughter by Abu Bakr. 
Sunni gives a rejoinder here by pointing out that the prophets do not declare 
a will. Siya then accuses the Sunni of character assassination of the Nabi by 
the way of making him dance to please his wife Ayesha. He describes 
various illegal acts of the previous khalifas and the glory of Ali. The Siya 
and the Sunni appear to be daggers drawn at each other and the Emperor 
Akbar orders for their being taken out. Next the debate of a Christian 
scholar with a Muslim is described. The former says that no Prophet named 
Mohammad is described in his scriptures, and cites the Christ having said 
that many untruthful persons will come after me claiming the prophethood, 
but they should not be believed in. On the contrary, the followers of Islam 


already regard Christ as a Prophet. Replying these allegations the Muslim 
alleges that the Christian texts have been tampered with. Upon which the 
Christian asks him whether he is in possession of the untampered texts, 
eliciting a negative answer from the later. Why don’t you respect the Christ 
just as we respect Musa? — he then asks the Muslim. The Muslim starts 
describing the miracles performed by Mohammad. The Christian retorts by 
saying that if such miracles happened, they should have been referred in the 
history books of all faiths. The followers of some other faiths then are 
called for to give an attestation to the miracle of the Mohammad, which 
they promptly deny. The debate between a Zew and a Christian is then 
taken up. The Zew asked his opponent whether there occurs any reference 
to Christ in Touret. The Christian in his reply pointed out that it is the text 
of his opponent that describes the birth of Christ from a maiden. The Zew 
said — Mariam is not described in our text as a virgin, she was already 
married to Yousuf. The Christian retored — this is true, but he had not even 
touched Mariam”. The Zew then shouted — how can you prove that? The 
Christain fell silent. In the next episode a wise person confronts with the 
representatives of various faiths — Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
etc. taken all together. The wise man challenged the validity of the 
prophethood of the prophets of all these faiths citing the following grounds 
— a prophet must always speak logical things, he should be civilized and 
not an oppressor. Musa killed his own foster mother by drowning her in the 
river, it is not correct to say that the river did not make a way for her. Christ 
had allowed killing of the animals and Musa was involved in looting. In this 
way the wise man found fault with all the prophets and decried them. 
Replying to him, the followers of various faiths started recounting the 
miracles performed by the respective prophets. The wise man pointed out 
the inner contradictions in their narratives and found fault with Hindu 
avataras of Rama, Krsna, etc. also. In the end the text describes the new 
faith being proposed by Akbar. 

Padmanabha Misra wrote Kanddarahasyam, an _ exposition of 
Vaisesikasutras of Kanada in vs 1640 (ce 1583). He discussed the prima 
facie views of other systems and refuted them according to the theories of 


the Vaisesika system.1%° 


Dara Shikoh was born in 1625 after the Emperor Shah-e-Jahan offered a 


mannat at the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti at Ajmer and remained 
deeply steeped in the discourses of pirs and fagirs belonging to Sufism. He 
was trained in Islamic lore by Latif Sultanpuri, Miran Shekh, Ajhamad 
Dehalvi and others. The discourses of Sufi saint Miyan Mir Dehalvi and 
Baba Laldas Bairagi, a Kabirpanthi sa@dhu, made great impact on his mind. 
He was mercilessly butchered in 1659. 

The Reconciliation 


At the age of 42, five years before his untimely demise, Dara Shikoh had 
completed Samudrasangama — translation of his Persian work Mazm-ul- 
Baharain into Sanskrit. Sirr-e-Akbar, comprises his translations of fifty-two 
Upanisads into Persian. In Samudrasangama he envisaged the bridges 
across two powerful streams of ideologies and created a synthesis of Sufi 
traditions of Islam and Upanisadic philosophy. “I have called this text as 
Samudrasangama because it is a confluence of two seas of knowledge” he 
says in the beginning (jndnyor dvayar api matasamudrayor tha sangama iti 
ca asya nama ca asthapayam — Samudrasangama 1.2). There are twenty 
sections in Samudrasangama covering comparative studies between 
Vedantic concepts and Islamic view with regard to the five elements, sense- 
organs (indriyas), meditation, qualities of God, concept of soul and its 
relations with God, concept of creation, concept of light (nura), realization 
of God, names of God and other terms related to Him, the concept of 
siddhas, concepts of time and space, earth and its localities as described in 
both the traditions, other worlds, the cosmos, concept of pralaya 
(dissolution) and the concept of moksa. After juxtaposing the theories on 
these categories in Vedic and Islamic thoughts and analysing them in 
contrast to each other, Dara opines that only terms and definitions differ, the 
fundamentals do not. He sees ekavakyatda (unity) and says that those who 
find difference between these two are devoid of wisdom (bhedavadinastu 
kunthitamatayah). The sufis to Dara are Aikatmyavadins (advocates of 
unity between the two traditions). 

There are differences on the border lines which Dara minutely notes. For 
example in Islamic philosophy there are five types of inner organs whereas 
the Vedic view upholds four types of antahkaranas. 


In fact, Samudrasangama is a condensation of ideas Dara had developed 
after prolonged discussions with maulavis, pirs, fagirs, scholars like 


Panditaraja Jagannatha, saints like Baba Laldas Bairagi and others. He calls 
the philosophy thus developed by him as Satyaikatmatavada (true monism). 
He refers to the scholars of Hinduism as paripurna vaidikas. There are 
records of seven dialogues between him and the saint Baba Laldas whom he 
has described as caitanyasvariipa-jnanamurti in his Samudrasangama. 
These dialogues with Baba Laldas were recorded by Ray Jadhav Das and 
Chandrabhan Brahman, who was a scholar of Persian and Sanskrit. He 
helped in rendering these texts into Persian. Translation of fifty-two 
Upanisads in his Sirr-e-Akbar was aimed at building the bridges between 
diverse philosophical traditions and creating an understanding of the Asian 
spirit and philosophy. At the same time, he must have had a political angle 
as the heir apparent — he wanted to translate his vision of Asian culture as 
well, by the way of inculcating his ideas in the socio-political system. 

Dara sees certain obvious equations between Vedanta and Islam. The five 
elements akasa, vayu, tejas, jala and prthvi are named as unsure dalam, 
vada, atasa, aba and soka in Islamic philosophy and in the same way they 
are supposed to be the material causes of the universe. By creating 
hermeneutics, Dara further develops the concept of akasa, which is of three 
types — bhitakasa, cidakdsa and cittakasa. The former envelops all 
material, the second envelops the cosmos and the third one is the Ultimate 
Reality. In the same way Dara locates affinities to finding out the 
similarities in terms for sense-organs and the subjects of the sense-organs 
(tanmatras). He based his critique on Brhadaranyaka_ Upanisad, 
Yogavasistha and Vedantaratna-manjusa. The presiding deities of the three 
gunas (sattva, rajas and tamas) are Brahma, Visnu and Siva and they are 
equated with Jibaridla, Mikaila and Isaraphila in Islamic concepts. The 
concepts of jivatman and paramdatman have their counterparts in Islamic 
traditions as rithajujai and ruthakuli. Ruha-e-Azam is the Supreme God. He 
produces Sanskrit translation of Koran IV.35 to support the contention that 
Almighty God can be seen. In the same way the idea of mukti (salvation) 


also gets new dimensions through hermeneutics.1~ 


Mazm-ul-Baharain, the Persian original of Samudrasangama, made an 
everlasting impact on world thought. Within 100 years of its composition, it 
was translated into Arabic. 

Dara Shikoh was not alone in visualizing the harmony and meeting 


grounds between diverse faiths. Parallel to verbal duals or clashes in 
debates there were stalwarts seeking resolution of differences and 
envisaging a unifying approach. A series of Caturmatasamarasya works (on 
the harmony between four tenets) continued with this approach. Appayya 
Diksita authored Nayamanjari, Nayamayukhamala, Nayamanimala and 
Nayamuktavalt. These four texts by him taken together are called 
Adhikaranasara. Madhusidana Sarasvatt also worked with a_ holistic 
perspective. The tradition of Samarasya-texts has continued till the recent 
times in the works of Polaga Rama Shastri and Lakshmipuram 
Shrinivasacharya. 

Mahanirvanatantra, a text marking the beginnings of modern Indian 
philosophy, was created at the end of this phase between 1775-1875, by 
unknown author/authors, most probably in Bengal. It is different from 
Nirvanatantra and could be a revised version of a Buddhist text recast in 
Vedantic garb.“8 Sures Chandra Banerji suggests that the entire text is a 
fabrication by Hariharanandanatha, preceptor of Raja Rammohun Roy 
(1772-1833), as it reflects the reformist views and the first edition of the 


text was brought out by Adi Brahma Samaj, which was founded by Roy. 


Deviating from the earlier Tantras and tantric cults, Mahdanirvanatantra 
specifies the method of brahma-diksd as the best form of initiation. The 
following topics have been dealt it in the fourteen u//dsas (chapters) — 
liberation, meditation, Supreme Brahman, meditating upon the parda- 
prakrti, rescuing the mantras and purifying the tattvas, etc., sricakra and 
homacakra, the kavacas (protecting spells) and the concept of kula, 
varnasramacaradharma (duties of different castes), Ausandika (the 
pedestral for havana) and ten secraments, sraddha and abhiseka rites, 
prayascitta (expiation rites), vyavahdra (legal matters), vdstu and 
grahayaga, establishment of sivalinga and four kinds of avadhitas 
(ascetics). It makes a unique synthesis of Vedic ritualism with tantric 
Saivism and prescribes two types of sandhyads — vaidiki and tantriki; 
differing on the type of upasana. It also preserves the chanting of brahma- 
mantra, and gayatri-japa.*-2 

In fact, this Tantra seeks to envisage a new social order by synthesizing 
Vedantic and Saivite world-views, the Upanisadic philosophy and reformist 
social thoughts, the Tantra and Smrti, the Sakta monotheism and the cult of 


Durga, Mahavidya and Laksmi. It also advocates a balanced and 
precautionary use of five makaras — madya (wine), maMsa (meat), matsya 
(fish), mudrda (parched cereals) and maithuna (sexual union — normally 
with one’s wife) for the members of the cakra (circle), warning against their 
misuse.22! The initiation in Tantra leads to the annihilation of caste, but 
caste system is to be accepted before the initiation. Mahdnirvanatantra 
even introduces a fifth caste — the samdadnya — or the common class 
formed by the mixture of all castes and both sidras and the members of the 
fifth samdnya caste to perform the rites prescribed in the Agamas to.2 In 
this way, it leads to a demolition of the caste system itself. It also authorizes 
all the five varnas to get initiation as avadhiitas?“ There are ideas 
providing the glimpses of the dawn of a new age — admonition against any 
brutality against one’s wife224 and recommendation on women education, 
etc.29° Dana (charity), according to Mahdanirvanatantra, is the best practice 
leading to all kinds of siddhis in the age of Kali, but only the poor person 
engaged in good deeds is eligible to be the beneficiary of charity.2° 

Mahanirvanatantra is a law book for modern men, culling out essentials 
from various Smrtis, Tantra texts and even Srimadbhagavadgita. 
Rabindranath Tagore had been studying Mahdnirvanatantra and he has 
cited some of its verses in his writings.2~ 


With the arrival of the East India Company and the beginning of the 
Oriental studies, debates assume political overtones. This is being taken up 
here in Chap. 6. 


1 gar 4 arta a eta ase sala arat stat sfet call MASS TR 
YETTA TS ARRAN ASIS OHTA! Tea FT TT RAT AT 


OS Ue Hea AS RAE ARRIETA TR ed ferourPa Eras 
ae Hala | — Nirukta, pt. Ul, p. 1002. 

2 VAST ARTA AREA AAT | — Ibid, p. 618. 

3 Thid., p. 1004. 

4ST SN cheprad aearedtfeat |... Sense Bara SdAecteraraeet 
HEE, Ase FF fGAaaTaa, Renae TPS | 


: Wafdenrearayrs: | 
pk Baar alae Fal | | — Arthasastra 1.2.1 
> Kavyamimamsa, chap. II, p. 24. 
84 |: Gases A Used 4 Sarara Vac | 
CAAT SE PA ASV FARA A SSA | | — Reveda VIIL101.4 
19ST Utord pe Sit SRTIRIAA | 
Gt at: Osctetsrgar Farle fe MW OAR grax: | | — Ibid. 1.2.12 


(Not seeing him, they ask — “where is he?” Believing that he is no where, they say — “oh, he does 
not exist”. Then like a terror, he slaughters cows, destroys houses and riches of the enemy. 
Therefore believe that he is.) Sayana here refers to Rgveda VII.100.3 also, which refers to the 


doubts raised on the existence of Indra — “Toul sre Aq vg a Se h 2 aayy 
Sith Ragd ch SU F281 AA 
Oot ST Uefa Frsectay: | | — Reveda X.81.8 
2Fq IRA Ferra ATAU Terara | 
aes ea Al qaae aeqasse ITESI | | —Sukla Yajurveda 3.35, p. 34 
LO Sa AT SAR Aaa GUTTA fec Urary | 
FA USTs VT AT a Peers Tara flax: ASAT | | 
ged F SY A ARGS AA oT Saha 
ad & Oa GaMaed A Ged Wa . . . — Atharvaveda VII.12.1 


U ca. Bayly, 2010, “Rammohun Roy and the Advent of Contributional Liberalism”, in An 
Intellectual History of India, p. 28. 


23 ff rm af aeahks fea: Gast FT SRA 
Fal APT WRAAGT SEARUTAGTA SST APTA: | | — Reveda 1,164.37 

LB Satapatha Brahmana X1.5.3.1. 

14 Taittiriva Samhita 1.5.9.1, 111.5.3.1; Satapatha Brahmana I1.5.3.2. 

is Satapatha Brahmana XIII.2, 6, 10-17. 

16 Sukla Yajurveda 23.9-12, 45-52, pp. 341, 348-49. 

17 Geet ca ORAS Uefa: Geo cae YIART AA | — muittiriva Samhita 
VIL.4.10 

18 QfeaTg:CRAa: G:fSeM: | — Taittiriya Sarhhita VULA.10 

19 4A. Macdonell and A.B. Keith, 1912, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. II, p. 80. 


20 getanfesl Teta — Atharvaveda 11.3.26 and 3.8.8. 


21 «Yidatha is a word of obscure sense, confined mainly to Reveda. According to Roth, the sense is 
primarily order, then the concrete body which gives the orders, then ‘assembly’ for secular or 


religious ends, or for war. . . . Ludwig thinks that the root idea is an ‘assembly’ especially of 
maghavans and the brahmanas. Geldner considers that the word primarily means ‘knowledge’, 
wisdom’, ‘priestly lore’ and then ‘sacrifice’ and ‘spiritual authority’. Bloomfield on the other hand, 
insists that vidatha refers to the house in the first place (from vid — acquire) and then to the 
sacrifice as connected with the house; this interpretation at any rate appears to suit all passages.” — 
Macdonell and Keith, 1912, op. cit., vol. II, p. 296 


2 v5. Aggrawal, 2015, “General President’s Address, 22d session of AIOC”, Saumarajyotih, pp. 
97-98. 


23 STS: WISH UM I: HAA S A Ges_ | Bs A A Geo | Bla: Had a 
oF: Ucar | Pa AT a: Te eaAHe | — Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.9.27 
24 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.8.1. 


25 Satapatha Brahmana XJ.2.7.11-12; ref. from A.A. Macdonell and A.B. Keith, Vedic Index, 1912, 
vol. II, p. 409. 


26 Ref. in Vettam Mani, 1975, Puranic Encyclopaedia, p. 780. 


27 Brhadanyaka Upanisad, Isddidasopanisadah, Safhkaracarya-granthavalt, pt. I, 18 edn, Delhi, 
repr., 1978, pp. 986-87. 


28 Vahabharata, Santiparva, chap. 35. 

29 Mahabharata, Santiparva, chap. 220. 

30 Beqeray MART VAT MSTIT VE fe | 

UPR FT UM AS TAMSSeHel A AT Ac | | — Ibid. 

31 erapenteRany SHASISRA Ader | 

| se Heltxtst Base CHAITIN | | — Mahabharata, Santiparva, chap. 220 (Gita Press 


edn, p. 4992). 
32 Thid., chap. 320. 
33 4. Chakrabarti and S. Bandhyopadhyaya (eds.), 2014, Mahabharata Now, p. 247. 
34 Yahabharata, Santiparva, 320.19. 
35 LATTAISSAURAGIAGRAT LAST Tet: | 
Mpa SMe TAeay | — Mahabharata 1.64.37 
SO PHIRR Tal fact Sqarary TEA | 
ee Waray RT: CRRA || 


glib WVU SR fear: | | — Ramayana 1.13.14, 16 


1 pay Hepa Seiad Bay | 
SAMHMeT Vd FAST: UPSTAAA: | | 


TAIRA TAY AIG SseM: | 
i, “females aerea Preah eee | — Ramayana I1.94.32-33 
38 gqugafesoad dal a A: WY TA 


THAT FT: Bea ERRATA: | | — Ibid. 11.40.23 


dh: ame: J ea ATATATETEMARCH | | — Ramayana I1.40.19-22 
40 ogpemrfaea Balhtr tat SI | 
J UA HSHIAM FSal USAMA: | | 
Pear era aracpated fsa | 
eR: CAMA Ase AG SAAT: | | 
asmentearita IT ag | — Ramayana I1.32.18-20 
41 aA: GPR fF GOUSaAAiea: | 
Scat Hct: URSA | | — Ibid. 11.98.15 
42 Hari Prasad Shastri (tr.), 1962, The Ramayana of Valmiki, vol. I, pp. 413-14. 


43 Jabali is mentioned as one of the ministers of Dagaratha in Ramayana 1.8.6 in its Mumbai edition; 
but in the critical edition of Valmtki’s Ramdyana published from Vadodara, the list of ministers 
(1.7.1-3) does not include his name. 


4 Pre oF od fies Aaa are farce: SA | 
F:-qeaaah aa Ad VaR TAT ATTA | 
aon fe GREa Ten fe ST gRTUMTd ARTHAS fats | 
ORAS G: WRIT: CROAT S ARTS Se: SAT | 


— Ramayana 11.109.33-34 (not included in Vadodara edn) 
45 Amartya Sen, 2005, The Argumentative Indian, Preface, p. x11. 
469 SRC Fert shad 4 AIRAepr Sé Fa ATR feos | 
Walaa ie GaRIRaclsad Uda cret GARG ARE: | | 
U Alt Hensaqorle: We AA AiRccarTatRar | 
Pracdael Fa WA HRI WRTeaet A AAT | — Ramayana U.109.38-39 
a Ramayana MU1.8.2-29. 
48 aferaard aay arterarat wafere | — Ramayana I1.9.3 
49 Hari Prasad Shastri (tr.), 1959, The Ramayana of Valmiki, vol. Ill, pp. 334-36. 
30 Valmiki Ramayana 6.104.14. 


5] RTE STAM Pract azetaferen: 


TAIRA HCA Sea VATA | | 
CERF eet SeAethcilaeh | 
Fete Pear Tae SAGAR I | 
Bufasey aT VR foes arenas: | 
IRR veteatea ae: Vaal a | | 
sere: feted Pamifate 4 ata: | 
an Le a | | — Valmiki Ramayana 5.11.40-43 
52 ATS TSA SST SHAT ORISA AGH | 
CRA RET TREAT Heal Siac MSTA: | | — Ibid. 5.11.47 
3 afade: Prat qerafada: wy A | 
afrdal fe weet Watety UNA: | | — rbid. 5.10.10 


34 Vahabharata, Sabhaparva, 53.11. 


STPMIRRGET FT ASTAMRG A F AT | 
Vesti: aa TRereRTAa MAT | — Ibid., Santiparva, after XXIV.17 in Gita Press 


edn. 
56 Thid., XXIV.18. 


21 See Chap. 2 for details. 


58 (RRIGUTFAMA TAIT | 

TNaaed AERIS SI OR Aa Fea: | | — Mahabharata, Santiparva 56.41 (Gita Press edn) 
59 YSATAA ART ATRAR TPOTAT LA | — Mahabharata, Sabhaparva 5 
00 Re TARTAR TAA AST: | 


RV olieieit ORE mest: We | | — Mahabharata, Santiprvan, [X.4 (Gita Press edn) 

61 Thid. 14.33-35. 

62 Thid. 1.13-18, 7.31-35, 32.10-11, 76.15-17, 77.1-25. 

63 Mahabharata, Santiparva 267.19 (mrdavah satyabhiiyisthd . . .). 

poate RUG ad URS A Teche SARA Yoh FRY. 
SAINT: Ben STAT : | — Mahabharata, Santiparva 222 (It is not very clear 
whether the debaters were tearing their own cloths of bark, and destroying their own pots, etc. out 
of dejection or tearing cloths or destroying the properties of the opponents out of fury. The word 


manyu (vengeance) used here suggests that the scene of debate was transformed into a scene of 
scuffle.) 


ARIE WMA! Bae aNeaeT BRUARaeT al | — 
Mahabharata, Santiparva 81.2 
86 Tres oF fects Tea AURA Fes TST | 
fot Ud CRISIS FA | | — Mahabharata 2.60.7 


OF SARS STRAT THA Fe EHR ot RATA OMT 

Sa GET ©: UP ued Rowaza weer Saez | | 

wed Sat rat aH: Bl SSSR SHAM A TSN | 

oad RaSeH a oS TRAE NA faded | | 

— Mahabharata 2.60.40-41 

68 ERY Ae: el ARAM TARA AAAS FTAA | 

UIA Porte Wailea ud Pra: AAA | | 

RORY HY BARA Urs ted ALAR ASIANS | 

VERA SHATTER A aa PSA GAM: | | — Mahabharata 11.60.33-34 

69-4 ST MA Fae a Ud FGI FA deg a a gafed TAR | 

ART sat FaR A USTARG A al Ue FeaeaYa sz | 

— Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 2.89.65, Southern edn, pt. II, chap. 101, Delhi: Sri Sadguru 
Publications 


10 Mahabharata (BORD) I1.61.12-25. 
L atludl qeerardd Uae Area | 
47 fos 20 F Red GT AIscR Shsad | | 
WH Wed Act: Wosdeiad SAAS | 
od Gas SAU VT: (RAST | | 
fegt sat aero wai seas | 
FOR Wed Herd RAR PAR: | | — Mahabharata (BORD 11.61.69 
Defers wife care SF A Are TAS ea OTE: | 
WRU cd ASAT FCS TTT: PRASHAo | | 
a fe aire &:0n aftqaele | 
SAR fe VST Tet AAS A ale: | | — Mahabharata 2.59.4 
3B fides Ud dds GUS Gea: TT: | 
sao olf Geo Saas corer | 


Ce ieee — Ibid. 2.61.21-25 


14 tt is spelled as “Dusyanta” in Kalidasa’s well-known play based on this very story from 
Mahabharata. The name of the king as spelled in the epic of Vyasa originally was almost forgotten 
later. 


2 Mahabharata, Santiparva, 141 (Gita Press edn). 

16 FaMeaR Ae a fladsdaaftad asad vaRoRevedied 
PARI AOR Hees oF wae ale ATRIA Aaciifel 
amisiie & ATRRdedTeae Pace Facade wasenie 


Ma WAIT esd | — Nirukta 1.15, pt. I, p. 87 
i Mahabharata, Santiparva [XL (Gita Press edn). 
18 Reveda II.3.9, IV.23.7, V.2.3, V.42.9, ete. 
2D S. Athawale, 1997, Carvaka: Itihasa Gni Tattavajnana (1997), Preface, p. 14. 
80 S. Athawale, 1997, op. cit., p. 18. 
81 Santiparva, chaps. 186, 188, 190. 
82 Sanskrit Worterbuch (Perterburgh Dictionary), pt. II, p. 997. 


83 qeeRifera: wea Hara ape: — at aa one, fee He? — chandogya 
Upanisad V.Xi.1 

84 fger ardent - Gerace | Seagate pad BW Ud: val: | USA 
saraaitet UPA: | TSA Ve Tal: | TaX aw fee: Hem: wale - areal Gea 
faarst Z| — Kavyamimamsa, chap. Il, pp. 24-25 

85 Mimamsasitram 1.1.2. 

86 Isibhasiyain, pp. 102-03. 

87 Chandogyva Upanisad IV.5.3. 

88 4bnidharmakosabhasya, chap. V, p. 805. 

89 G.C. Pande, 1957, Studies in the Origin of Buddhism, p. 377. 


20 Quoted by Pratapchandra in “Study of Ideological Discord in Ancient India: Search for a Suitable 
Model” in Dissent, Protest and Reform in Indian Civilization, p. 95. 


91 Solomon, 1976, Indian Dialectics, vol. 1, pp. 30-31. 
92 Thid., p. 34. 
93 Solomon, 1976, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 42-43. 


sf | aaeR va flan sf aifece: | aifiefafert Rene, ae Rrerat ReTa | == 


Arthasastra 1.2.1 
That Kautilya is presenting real traditions of multifarious views is attested by Rajasekhara’s 
discussion on vidyas. He also cites several views with regard to the knowledge systems. 


qa org Reve: aestaRit od: werscrazr foereeraiy - EcqTR | 
ardtat wat oat assifeeata fren: | aesiftedar scare: | sats 
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Vadasastra 
The Theories of Debate, Dialogues and Discussions 


THE profundity of the debates in the areas of philosophy, dharma (ethics 
and law) and Ayurveda, etc. led to the theoretical discussion on vada, and a 
conceptual universe of Vadasastra was thus created. A_ theoretical 
framework on the art of debates had been evolved in the Vedic period. 
Besides documenting some of the most profound debates in their times, the 
Vedic texts also present a few technical terms and key concepts related to 
this discipline. The terms like yukti, tarka, smrti, pratyaksa, and aitihya are 
used in the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads.4 
Theory of Vada in Mahabharata 
Mahabharata presents the first authentic exposition on the theory of debate 
through the discourse of Sulabha which has been referred in the previous 
chapter. This discourse can be termed as “a conversation about how to 
converse well’”.2 Sulabha enumerates eighteen blemishes of speech which 
corrupt the wisdom. Of these, nine belong to the structure and stylistics of 
the discourse and nine to intent of the interlocutor. They are as under: 
The flaws of expression: 
* Gurvarthasamyuktam (verboseness), 
¢ Paranmukhasukham (not easy to understand), 
¢ Anrtam (false), 
¢ Trivargena viruddham (flouting the human ends — dharma, artha and 
kama) 
* AsaMsakrtam (uncultured/ungrammatical) 
¢ Nyunam (laconic), 
¢ Kastam (full of strained phrases), 
¢ Vikramabhihatam (full of words reflecting arrogance), 
¢ Sesam (incomplete), and 
¢ NiskaranamM (unreasonable) 
Nine flaws of intent pertain to making a statement out of kama (lust), 
krodha (rage), bhaya (fear), lobha (greed), dainya (self-pity), andaryatva 


(disgrace), hri (bashfulness), anukrosa (pity) and mana (ego).3 
These are the virtues which the speech imbibes when free from these 
blemishes: 


¢ Anapetarthata (wholeness), 

¢ Abhinnarthata (coherence), 

¢ Nyayarthata (judiciousness), 

¢ Anyunddhikya (conciseness), 

¢ Slaksanatda (grace), and 

¢ Asandigdhata (being free from doubt), 


A sentence not corrupted by the blemishes as above is replenished by 
eighteen qualities. 


During the course of a discussions in the assembly of intellectuals, the 
statements made by the interlocutors should reflect the five qualities — 
sauksmya (minuteness), samkhya (enumeration of qualities and blemishes), 
krama (order), nirnaya (conclusion) and prayojana (purpose, motif). The 
arrangement of the contents in a statement justifying the sequence of their 
occurrence is krama (order). Nirnaya (conclusion) relates to the goals of 
human life. The inclination to control the confluence of sorrows caused by 
desire and jealousy is prayojana (motif). 

A sentence should not become cumbersome with too much load of 
contents. It should be easy to understand, should be true and should not 
stand against the three aims of life (dharma, artha and kama). It should be 
refined, complete, unhurting, and non-violating any order. It should have 
proper reasoning and no statement should occur aimlessly. 

A discourse is illuminated when the speaker, listener and statement come 
together in unison. The communication does not develop if the speaker 
disregards the listener and simply promotes his self interest. On the other 
hand, if he gives up his own issues and simply promotes the issues of the 
other, then also his discourse is subjected to doubts and the statement 
becomes defective. A true speaker therefore takes into account the view of 
the listener and also puts up his own propositions in a balanced way.4 


Sulabha’s enumeration of the qualities and blemishes of the speech can be 
compared to Marcus Tullius Cicero’s delineation of the qualities of 
conversation.2 


Categorizations related to vada find a mention at a number of places in 
Mahabharata. The terms like tarka, jalpa, vitanda, nirnaya and pramana, 
nyaya, anumana, have been used in this epic in the contexts of 
argumentation.© The concept of pafcdvayava-vakya (five-member 
syllogism) had been developed long before Gautama wrote his Nydyasiitra, 
as there is a reference to it in Mahabharata” 

Vada and Nyayadarsana 


Even though the tradition of intellectual discourses, debates and discussions 
was assiduously pursued for more than a millennium, it was the Nyaya 
philosophy that made it a part of an epistemology within the system. 
Nyayasitra of Gautama (sixth-fifth century BcE) discusses the theory of 
debate in detail. Out of the sixteen padarthas (categories) that are supposed 
to be essential for the discipline of Nyaya, the following fourteen padarthas 
are directly related to debate — samsaya (doubt), prayojana 
(purpose/motive), drstanta (illustration/example), siddhanta (theory/tenet), 
tarka (argument), avayava (members of a syllogism/parts of sentence 
presenting the thesis), nirnaya (conclusion), vada (conversation), jalpa 
(debate, wrangling), vitanda (cavil), hetvabhdsa_ (fallacy), chala 
(trick/quibbling), jati (legitimate objection/rejoinder) and nigrahasthana 
(points of capture/checkmates/clinchers); and the remaining two — 
pramana and prameya — are indirectly linked with debate. 

There are four pramanas — pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference), 
upamana (analogue) and sabda (scripture). 

The knowledge arising out of sense contact with an object, and which is 
determinate, unnamable and non-erratic, is pratyaksa_ (perception). 
Inference is knowledge preceded by perception and is of three kinds — 
purvavat (a priori), sesavat (a posteriori) and samdnyatodrsta (commonly 
seen). A discourse from an authentic source is sabda (scriptural authority). 
Knowledge of an object through similarity is upamdna (analogue).® 

Of these, anumdna (inference) is crucial for sustaining any conversation 
or debate. It has three cases in relation to hetu (reason/cause) — paksa, 
sapaksa and vipaksa. Paksa 1s the thesis case, sapaksa is the observed case 
in which hetu is essentially present, and vipaksa another observed case in 
which hetu is essentially absent. Inference is employed in two ways — for 
the understanding of one’s own self and for the understanding of the other 


one (a disciple or an opponent in debate). The former is called 
svarthanumdna and the latter pararthanumdana. Pancadvayava-vakya 1s 
required for pararthanumdna. The five avayavas, comprised in five 
statements, are pratijna (thesis), hetu (reason), drstanta or uddharana 
(illustration), upanaya (application) and nigamana (conclusion). 

The statement of sadhya (probandum) is pratijna. The cause or probans 
for proving the probandum by similarity or dissimilarity is hetu. Udaharana 
is drstanta having similarity with the probandum. Application of the 
illustration is upanaya. Reaffirming the statement of probandum on the 


basis of justification from hetu and upanaya is nigamana.2 


In the well-known instance “there is fire on the mountain, because smoke 
is arising out of it”, the paficdvayava-vakya will be formulated in the 
following manner: 
¢ There is fire on the mountain — pratijnd. 
¢ Because there is smoke arising from its top — hetu. 
¢ Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, just as we see it in the kitchen — 

drstanta. 
¢ So is on the mountain — upanaya. 
¢ Therefore the fire burning on this mountain — nigamana. 

The enunciation of any anumdna is not complete without the five 
avayavas, and in the very first aphorism of his Nydyasitra, Gautama says 
that the forms of debate are initiated through the five avayavas and the 
system of thought in Nyaya rests on debates. 


Mahavidya syllogisms comprising of other members were first 
formulated by Kularka Pandita in eleventh century. They were refuted by 
Vadindra in his Mahdvidyavidambana and the system sank into oblivion.12 

Vyapti (invariable concomitance) is the rule of unfailing relationship 
between the cause and its effect. A statement specifying the invariable 
relation between the proban and the probandum is also called vydpti. 
Wherever there is smoke, fire is there — this is vydpti. There are two 
vyaptis — anvaya and vyatireka, the positive concomitance and the 
negative concomitance. 

SamMsaya (doubt) is an irresolute judgement about the precise character of 
an object arising from recognition of common properties in many objects, 


or properties uncommon to any from the conflicting testimony or 
irregularity of perception and non-perception. 


Prayojana is the aim for which the discourse is initiated.4 

Drstanta (illustration) is the statement comprising an example on which 
both an ordinary person and an expert would have the similarity in 
understanding. It is used in the five member syllogism as stated above. 

Siddhanta (theory) is a position resting on the authority of a certain 
treatise, a section of a treatise or implication.‘ It is of four types — 
sarvatantra siddhanta (the theory followed by all systems), pratitantra 
siddhanta (theory in the system followed by the proponent not followed by 
the opponent), adhikarana siddhanta (theory in the system followed in a 
treatise required for the validation of other sections) and abhyupagama 
siddhanta (the theory to be validated). 


Tarka (argument/reasoning) is the confutation carried out on ascertaining 
the real character of an unknown entity by showing the absurdity of all 
other characters.4® Incorrect application of tarka leads to tarkabhdsa 
(fallacious reasoning). Udayana has propounded five types of blemishes of 
tarka — atmasraya (self-dependence), anyonydasraya (mutual dependence), 
cakraka (vicious circle), anavastha (infinite regress) and anistaprasanga 
(reductio ad absurdum). 

Arriving at a decision after hearing both the sides — paksa and 
pratipaksa — is nirnaya.® 

Katha (conversation) is a generic term for all kinds of debates, discourses 
and dialogues. Vdada (discussion), jalpa (debate) and vitanda (cavil) — 
these are the three forms of katha according to Nyayasitra. Jalpa (debate) 
is a defence or attack with the aim of winning over the opponent. Chala 
(quibble), jati (objection) and nigrahasthdnas (clinchers) are essentially 
employed in it.1“ Mere attack on the opposite side is vitanda (cavil). The 
proponent in vitanda makes refutations of other systems without 
ascertaining his own position.18 Jalpa is thus a tricky debate whereas 
vitanda is destructive debate involving scholastic exercise with arguments 
from one side only. The practitioner of vitandad does not argue for 
establishing his own theory, but demolishes all the other theories, so that his 
theory alone remains vindicated. Texts written exclusively in the genre of 


vitanda have been discussed earlier (see Chap. 2). There are two categories 
of vitanda. The higher category of vitandad serves its siddhdnta-paksa 
through refutation of all rival systems. The second category is comprised in 
the misuse of vitandd just for scholastic exercise. Those who practise this 
basic form of vitandd are called the durvaitandikas by Sriharsa.2 

Vada is a pervasive concept. It is defined by Gautama as the conversation 
between the master and the disciples or between peers involving 
discussions of friendly nature. Both the sides of a theory are discussed in 


vdda employing five-member syllogism.22 In his presentation of 


Nydyadarsana, Haribhadra (sixth century ce) in his Saddarsanasamgraha?! 
defines vada in the following way: The means for the practice of discourse 
between the master and the disciple with taking up positions and counter- 
positions is vada (discussion).22 

The gamut of vada, jalpa and vitanda is named as katha. The author of 

Tarkikaraksa defines katha in the following manner: Expansion of 

sentences by various speakers deliberating upon a particular topic is katha. 

It has six and according to some, four divisions. 

In Milindapanho, King Milinda asks Monk Nagasena — “let there be 
kathasallapa (discussion and dialogue) between us”’. 

Sankara Misra in his Vadivinoda takes up the following alternate theses 
with regard to kathd and refutes them one by one: 

1. Sanatana’s theory of a different kind of vitanda, consisting of 
tattvabubhutsuvada, 1.e. exposition of the own theory alone by the 
proponent and its vilification only by the respondent. 

2. The proposition of the author of Ratnakara, holding a fourth category of 
kathda in the form of the exploration of the theory of the proponent only. 

3. The theory of kathad as a unified single form of debate without any 
categorizations. 

Sankara Misra also discusses the concept and verities of vipratipatti 

(disagreement) in katha.”4 
There are seven regulations of katha as defined in Tarkikaraksa. They 

are: 

¢ Niruipyanirupakaniyama — regulations for using signifiers and signs. 


¢ Kathavisesavyavastha — arrangements for special types of debates. 

¢ Vadiprativadinivama — rules for the opponent (vadi) and respondent 
(prativadt). 

¢ Sadasi anuvidheyasamvarana — codes of conduct for the juries defining 
scopes for their interference and maintaining restraint by both the head of 
assembly (sabha) and the juries. 

¢ Nigrahasthanasamastya — deciding the clinchers. 

¢ Asamastyodbhavanapratijnana — ascertaining the extent to which the 
clinchers have been completely/incompletely pointed out. 

¢ Kathadparyavasanasamwittih — regulating the debate for winding up. 


On the other hand, some of the theorists have accepted four divisions. 
They are — two types of vdadiprativadiniyama (rules for the opponent and 
respondent) and two types of sadasi anuvidheyasamvarana (codes of 
conduct for the juries). 

Kathaka is a person participating in a kathd. 

Rajeshwar Shastri says that when a kathd is being conducted in the form 
of a debate, both the participants should be of equal stature in erudition, 
otherwise the very purpose of katha — dissemination of knowledge in a 
particular field — will be lost, and due to inequality of the debators, the 
juries may take a decision without the debate. 


The orthodox tradition of Nyaya philosophy regards vada as something 
sacred. As a vada was supposed invariably to culminate in an understanding 
of tattva (reality), only the teacher and his disciple as well as those engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge are entitled to participate in a vada. Organizing 
an assembly for a vada was supposed to yield merit equal to performance of 
a yajna. The understanding of tattva (reality) is said to be of three types — 
(1) that which imparts the knowledge of the unknown, (11) that which 
substantiates the knowledge of the known, and (111) that which eradicates 
the doubts.25 


Gautama has defined five hetvabhdsas (fallacies) — savyabhicara, 
viruddha (contrary), prakaranasama, sadhyasama and atitakdla. The first 
occurs when the probans leads to other probandums also. The probans 
leading to the opposite probandum is viruddha. Making probans identical 
with the probandum is prakaranasama. Unproved probans 1s sadhyasama. 


Mistimed statement on the probans is atitakala or kalatita.22 Other authors 
in the field of Nyaya have redefined these hetvabhdsas as asiddha 
(unproven), viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive), satpratipaksa 
(counter-balanced) and kalatyayapadista or badhita (contradicted). 
Assumption of alternate meaning in the proposition of an opponent is 


chala (cheating). It is of three types — vak-chala, s4mdanya-chala and 
upacara-chala. On the basis of the ambiguous use by a speaker, the 
opponent misconstrues his statement — this is vak-chala. Imagining an 


impossible situation from a statement describing a possibility is samanya- 
chala. Upacara-chala consists of deriving the metaphorical meaning. 

An attack or denial of a proposition on the basis of similarity or 
dissimilarity is jati,24 so named because it is generated or born instantly. As 
per bhasya of Vatsyayana, jati involves objections on hetu (cause). When 
hetu is intended to prove a proposition through the similarity of the example 
cited, jati proceeds to counter it by producing an example based on 
dissimilarity and vice versa. Udyotakara however disagrees with the 
definitions of Gautama and Vatsyayana with regard to restricting jdati to 
opposing a hypothesis on the basis of similarity or dissimilarity of the 
example alone. It is like positioning a wazir against a wazir in the game of 
chess. Jati thus forms a counter-argument exhibiting the futility of the 
arguments already presented, right argument against the right one and a 
futile argument against the equally futile one, showing flaws in opponent’s 
argument. Gautama has described twenty-four jatis based on: 
¢ Homogeneity (sddrsyasama) 
¢ Heterogeneity (vaidharmyasama) 
¢ Addition (utkarsasama) 

* Deficiency (apakarsasama) 

¢ Uncertainty (varnyasama) 

¢ Certainty (avarnyasama) 

¢ Alternative (vikalpasama) 

¢ Probandum (sadhyasama) 

* Co-presence (prdptisama) 

¢ Mutual absence (apraptisama) 

¢ Infinite regress (prasangasama) 

¢ Counter-instance (pratidrstantasama) 


¢ Non-production (anutpattisama) 

¢ Doubt (saMsayasama) 

¢ Issue under reference (prakaranasama) 
* Cause (hetusama) 

¢ Implication (arthapattisama) 

¢ Non-difference (avisesasama) 

¢ Proof (upapattisama) 

¢ Apprehension (upalabdhisama) 

¢ Non-apprehension (anupalabdhisama) 
¢ Evanescence (anityasama) 

¢ Eternity (nityasama) 

¢ Effect (karyasama).28 


The knowledge of jdtis makes a debater to expose the futility of the 
arguments made by his opponent. 


When a refutation of the hypothesis of vadi 1s equally defective, then this 
yields satpaksi (six options). Of the six ways employed in this satpaksi, 
vadi and prativadi both get three chances each to prove the infallibility of 
their position. Vadi makes a statement, the opponent gives futile rejoinder 
and the proponent is unable to point out the flaw in this rejoinder. 
According to Udayana, the debate can be put to an end by the jury here 
itself, so that there are only three ways. But the respondent is allowed again 
to point out that the proponent has not been able to point out his flaw, 
failing which the proponent again will get one more chance, and then the 
opponent will be asked to give his view. This makes six presentations all in 
all. Of these, the first, third and fifth belong to vadi, and the second, fourth 
and sixth belong to prativadi.”2 

The concept of nigrahasthana (clincher) is very crucial in the theory and 
practice of debate. It occurs when one of the debaters gets himself trapped 
due to his own deficiency.22 Sriharsa in his Khandanakhandakhddya has 
used the term pratidvandigraha for the situation when a vadi overlooking 
the defect in his own thesis, starts displaying the same defect in the 
discourse of his opponent.2! 


In Gautamiya Nydya the following twenty-two nigrahasthanas are 
accepted: 


(a) nigrahasthdnas based on defect in the statement or probans (5): 

¢ pratijnahani (loss of thesis) 

¢ pratijndntara (change of thesis) 

* pratijnasarmyasa (abandonment of thesis) 

¢ hetvantara (shifting the reason) 

(b) nigrahasthanas based on defective syntax and semantics (4): 

¢ arthantara (digression) 

¢ nirarthaka (gibberish) 

¢ aparthaka (nonsensical) 

(c) nigrahasthdnas based on wrong formulation of thesis (3): 

¢ apraptakala (reversal of order of five-member syllogism) 

* nyuina (omission of one or more steps) 

¢ adhika (addition of steps not required) 

(d) nigrahasthana based on repetition (1): 

¢ punarukta (repetition) 

(e) nigrahasthanas arising out of inconsistency (4): 

* anuvadda (reiterating ) 

* arthapunarukta (repetition of contents) 

¢ ananubhasana (silence) 

* ajndta (lack of intelligence) 

(f) nigrahasthanas with acceptance of one’s own defective proposition (3): 

¢ apratibha (incapability to respond) 

¢ viksepa (dispension, making excuses) 

¢ matanujna (allowance to the view of the opponent by saying that this 
defect lies in your statement also) 

(g) nigrahasthanas based on inner contradiction (2): 

* paryanuyojyopeksana (neglecting the one’s own defeat or objections 
raised on it) 


* niranuyojyanuyoga (inadvertent proclamation of the defeat of the 
opponent by the disputant himself). 


Caraka on the Theory of Vada 

The discussions on the theory of vada and cultivation of the methodology 
related to it was not confined to Nyaya system of philosophy alone, nor was 
it the prerogative of philosophers only. Theory and practice of vada were 
taken up by authors in the field of other disciplines like Ayurveda, 
Arthasastra and Dharmasastra also. Each text defines it own parameters of 
the theoretical discussion. 


The extensive treatment of the concept of vada and its techniques by 
Caraka in his Caraka Samhita has led a modern scholar of philosophy like 
S.N. Dasgupta to suggest that in Indian philosophy “dialectic emerged from 
discussions of Ayurveda physicians”. E.A. Solomon rightly disagrees with 
this view. To quote her: 

We may not so far as to give all the credit to the Ayurveda-physicians, but we can certainly say 

that we have evidence that the school of Yajiika-Mimamsakas and the medical school through 

their discussions and disputes contributed considerably to the field of logic and dialectic. 32 
According to Caraka, the whole discourse in his text is delivered through 
four sections/segments: tantra (text), sthana (section), adhydya (chapters) 
and prasna (queries and _ their answers) by the _ pravaktrs 
(spokesmen/proponents) of this sastra. The themes are to be explained in 
brief and in detail through the five stages of pratijna, hetu, udaharana, 
upanaya and nigamana, so that the discussion is made comprehensible for 
all the three types of disciples — brilliant, average and dull.22 Caraka has 
also given the model of questions and answers that can proceed between a 
guru and his sisya of this sdstra*4 He has used the term sambhdasa 
(conversation) instead of kathd (discussion). Themes for discussions or 
questions between two vaidyas have also been defined by Caraka. They 
comprise of a group of eight categories — tantra (treatise or the text), 
tantrartha (contents of the text), sthana (sections in the text), sthanartha 
(contents of the sections), adhydya (chapters), adhydayartha (contents of the 
chapters), prasna (topics) and prasnartha (contents of the topics).2= 

Through the theory of vada, Caraka has reformulated the epistemology 
for Ayurveda. He has also developed a theory of vdda as applicable to his 
discipline and calls it bhisagvada (debates between the physicians).2° He 
also gives a clear directive to his fellow physicians — all the discussions or 
dialogues that they carry with their colleagues should pertain to Ayurveda 


only and not to other disciplines.*“ Here, pratyaksa (perception) is not cited 
as the first valid means of knowledge, it is Gptopadesa which is the first 
pramana.*8 The concept of dpta also differs. Aptas to Caraka are the 
knowledgeable ones who have perfect memory of the sdstra and can give a 
discourse on it in an unambiguous way without any partiality and 
prejudice.*2 

Debates between the practitioners of Ayurveda were assiduously 
cultivated and were regarded as essential for a healthy growth of the 
discipline itself. Caraka regards the employment of debating techniques to 
defeat the designs of the pseudo-vaidyas. He equates such vaidyas to 
wolves terrorizing poor folks who are like weak animals. The 
knowledgeable vaidya should assert himself as an Gpta (authority on the 
subject) so that he appears as a wolf for dispelling the appearances of the 
ignorant one. A vaidya knowing nothing but boasting of his expertise 
should be confronted with eight questions pertaining to the fundamentals of 
the discipline. In the course of the debate his adversary who is feigning to 
be a great vaidya then is exposed like a babhru or nakula (mongoose) 
covered by his woollen hair. The knowledgeable vaidya should carry on a 
hostile debate to such a fake practitioner. A vaidya should face the 
challenge in the debate and should not tolerate pedantry and misconstrued 
notions. A debate is necessary for revelation of true knowledge in the field 
of Ayurveda. A true vaidya would carry sadvdda (fair debate) and would 
put an end to Asadvdda (unfair debate). Through the real debate, the apta 
(authentic expert) is recognized. Andptas (non-authorities) start boasting of 
their knowledge and become rude out of hypocrisy. They are actually 
dusakas (revilers) of the sdstra. One should avoid them and approach the 
real vaidyas to arrive at true knowledge of the sastra.*8 


After describing the pedagogy and methods of teaching Ayurveda in 
chap. IV (VIII in some other editions) of Vimanasthana in his text, Caraka 
discusses the theory of debate in detail. The debate between physicians 
encourages the pursuit of knowledge and its advancement provides 
expertise, improves the art of oratory, illuminates fame, provides 
opportunity to remove doubts with reference to what was listened earlier by 
listening to it again with the removal of the doubts; it inculcates 
decisiveness and introduces new ideas hitherto unknown. Sometimes the 


teacher reveals the secrets of his discipline before a disciple with whom he 
may be pleased, but he also reveals these secrets in the course of a 
discussion with an opponent out of the desire of winning the debate. 
Therefore the experts recommend that a physician should enter into debates 
only with those physicians who are adept in their field. 

The debate is of two types from the point of view of purpose — sandhaya 
sambhasa (friendly debate) and vigrahya sambhasa (hostile debate). The 
former is conducted with a spirit of coordination. The latter 1s aggressive 
and involves disputes. Caraka has also used the term anuloma sambhasa for 
the friendly debate.*+ 


The friendly debate is held with a learned and knowledgeable vaidya who 
is able to express himself well and is prompt in responding; is not irritable 
and jealous; is ready to be convinced and able to convince others; can take 
pains in carrying out the discussion and is endearing in speech. In the 
course of a discussion being carried out with such a vaidya, one should talk 
to him without reservations, should ask him questions without hesitation 
and upon his raising any query, should tell him in an elaborate manner. He 
should not be detracted by the fear of defeat in the debate, should not 
rejoice at winning a debate, should not boast before others, should not be 
obsessed with his own stand, should not explain things which are unknown, 
should be perfectly convincing with humility and maintain restraint. This is 
the way anuloma sambhasas (friendly discussions are conducted). 

On the other hand, one should enter into a hostile debate with a fake 
physician, considering himself superior to his adversary. Before proceeding 
to make rejoinders, he should examine the difference between his speech 
and the speech of the opponent, difference between himself and the other 
one, and also the qualities of the juries. Proper examination gives an 
understanding when one should initiate the discussion and when he should 
wind it up. Hence the experts recommend proper examination. When 
making such an examination, one should also examine the merits and 
demerits of the speaker in a proper way, viz. — his knowledge, 
understanding, retention, brilliance and eloquence — these are the merits. 
The demerits are — irritability, lack of skill, cowardice, lack of retention 
and unawareness. One should compare the advantages and disadvantages in 
respect of these merits and demerits.44 


In accordance with these merits or demerits, the opponent may be of three 
types — superior, inferior or equal.*2 

The assembly of experts or juries is of two types — learned or ignorant. 
From other point of view, it is of three types — friendly, neutral and 
prejudiced. Before a prejudiced assembly, even if it is a congregation of 
learned and knowledgeable ones, one should not carry discussion. But if the 
assembly consists of friendly or neutral persons, one should carry on 
discussion with his opponent whether he is ignorant or knowledgeable one. 
In discussions with such an opponent, a vaidya is advised to use long 
incomprehensible sentences loaded with aphorisms, to ridicule the opponent 
again and again with movements of hands before the gathering and not 
allow him to speak and while using difficult words and seeing the opponent 
at the loss of words, he should say why are you not speaking now? Or 
should tell him, in an assertive way, that your propositions do not stand. He 
should tease him by saying: 


You should learn for one more year, it seems that you have not learned under an able guru. The 
opponent even when defeated for once only, should be taken as defeated and should not be 
entertained again. Some say that this very method can be applied for discussions with a superior 


one, but Caraka recommends that confrontation with a superior vaidya is not desirable 44 
A hostile debate with a person who is inferior in knowledge or with the one 
who may be a peer can be conducted before a friendly assembly. If the 
assembly consists of neutral persons, who are attentive, prompt in listening, 
and equipped with knowledge, comprehension and retention; are able to 
respond through speech and give a rejoinder; one should carefully weigh 
the merits as well as the strong and weak points of the opponent. If he finds 
the opponent superior, he should avoid debate without apparently exhibiting 
the discontinuance. But where he finds the opponent inferior, he should 
overpower him there (on the weak points). And these are the means to 
subdue the inferior opponents quickly — he should overpower the opponent 
having no knowledge of the text by long citations from the text; the 
opponent weak in comprehension by producing long and difficult 
sentences; the opponent weak in retention of the sentences by cluster of 
sentences making complicated structure; the unintelligent opponent by 
speaking a sentence with more than one meanings; the opponent lacking in 
power of speech by intercepting when he has uttered half of the sentence; 
the unskilled opponent by putting him in an embarrassing situation; the 


irritant opponent by teasing; if the opponent is a coward then by terrorizing 
him; if he is not attentive, then by controlling him. Thus by these means one 
should subdue an inferior opponent quickly.** 

In a hostile debate, one should always stick to logic. A position once 
adopted should not be relinquished. One should keep the fact in mind that 
the hostile debate sometimes creates enmity in some persons. If a person 
really gets angry in the hostile debate, he can cross limits in action and 
speech. The experts do not recommend real quarrel in the assembly of noble 


persons.4@ 


Prior to the start of the debate, one can do some planning. If the assembly 
of judges is friendly, he should get such a topic selected in which he is well- 
versed, or that which may be difficult for his opponent. Or the opponent can 
be assigned the uneasy side of the theme of the debate. After making these 
arrangements, he should say these are learned experts, it is improper for us 
to say anything in their presence, the assembly of learned juries itself will 
decide the norms and guidelines as they deem fit and desire to decide. 
Having said this he should sit quiet. 

The norms for winning or losing a debate can be like this — the debaters 
will use such and such terms, they will not use such and such terms, and 
either of them speaking in such and such way will be declared defeated and 


sO on.4Z 


After this Caraka produces a long list of technical terms with which the 
participants in a debate should be well-acquainted.*® Out of the forty 
categories cited by him, the following are in addition to the ones defined by 
Gautama: drava, guna, karma, sadmdnya, visSesa, samavaya, sthapana, 
sambhava, anuyojya, ananuyojya, anuyoga, pratyanuyoga, vakyadosa and 
vakyaprasamsa. Siddhanta is included in sixteen padarthas (universal 
categories) of Nyayadarsana. Some of his terms like atitakala, upalambha, 
parihara, pratijnahani, abhyanujnd, hetvantara and arthantara cited here 
by Caraka are included in the nigrahasthdnas and whereas some others may 
fall under the hetvabhasas (fallacies). He has used the term ahetu for 
fallacious reason and has defined here three types of ahetus: 
prakaranasama, saMsayasama and varnyasama. 


Six out of this whole gamut — dravya, guna, karma, samanya, visesa and 
samavaya — relate to universal categories of Vaisesika philosophy and 
Caraka has described them at the very outset of his text (in Sutrasthana) in 
the context of the cosmogony.*2 

He follows Vaisesika closely here, but differs with Gautama to a 
considerable extent. It is Caraka who actually understands the term vada in 
the sense of a formal or proper debate, where one party differs with the 
other and each adopts a position as per their system of thought or discipline. 
Instead of grouping jalpa and vitanda as types of katha (discussion) Caraka 
defines these two as types of vada.2 

Caraka has added two more categories — sthapana and pratisthapana — 
after pratijna (proposition). The statement of probandum 1s pratijna. 
Sthapana involves the other four categories of the five-member syllogism 
for substantiating the pratijna. Pratisthapand is the counter-proposition 
reversing the proposition of the opponent. Caraka has reformulated the 
concept of hetu (probans). That which leads to the attainment of the 
probandum is /etu, and it is a resultant of four pramadnas — pratyaksa, 
anumana, aitihya and upamdna.* There is slight difference in his concept 
of drstanta, upanaya and nigamana also. A drstanta should be intelligible 
to fools and scholars alike, and uwpanaya as well as nigamana are to be seen 
in the context of sthdpand and pratisthdpana.=2 Uttara is a rejoinder. If the 
proponent explains hetu on the basis of similarities, the opponent would 
explain the same on the basis of dissimilarities. For example, if a patient is 
suffering from sitavyadhi (flu), the proponent would say that the causes of 
this disease are contact with chill air in winter. The opponent would reply 
— the same causes, i.e. the contact with chill air, etc. would function as 
favourable when one is suffering from heat.®> In Gautama’s system, this 
category is incorporated in the treatment on /daiti. 

Caraka’s concepts of siddhadnta, aupamya, saMsaya and prayojana are 
very much in affinity with their counterparts in Nyaya,24 while his 
savyabhicara is treated as a hetvabhasa in Nyaya. His treatment of sabda, 
pratyaksa and anumdna also follows the Nyaya system.2> He defines 
aitihya as dptopadesa (advice from ancient reliable source).2°° This is 
treated as a category separate from sabda-pramdna, because sabda- 


pramana to Caraka lies in the statements of reliable physicians. Jijndsd is a 
typical category in Caraka’s enna It is like diagnosis. a advice given 
after examining a patient is jijidsa.-! Vyavasdya is decision.2° Arthaprapti 
(implication) is like the arthdpatti in Mamamsa, sambhava (origination), 
anuyojya (questionable statement), ananuyojya (unquestionable statement), 
anuyoga (question) and pratyanuyoga (counter-question) are other 
categories, according to Caraka, to be utilized in debate.>2 

He has discussed five vakya-dosas (blemishes of a sentence) — nyuna 
(laconic), adhika (having excess of words, etc.), anarthaka (senseless), 
aparthaka (misleading) and viruddha (contradictory). The reversal of these 
yields five vakyaprasamsas — anyiina, anadhika, arthavat, anaparthaka 
and avirudddha. Caraka perhaps is indebted to Sulabha’s categorizations of 
good and bad conversations as discussed in Mahabharata. 


Chala has been defined by Caraka as mere verbosity full of deceit and 
pseudo-meanings. Examples are given from Ayurvedic debates. He defines 
two types of hey only — vak-chala and sdmdanya-chala, and omits 
upacara-chala©. The categories like atitakdla are repeated here and they 
are taken up as nigrahasthanas also. Caraka has used the term ahetu for 
hetvabhasa. Ahetu is of three types — prakaranasama, saMsayasama and 
varnyasama. Updlambha is remonstration. Parihara is retribution of the 
defect. Pratijnahani and abhyanujnd are also defined as nigrahasthas in 
Nyayasutra. Hetvantara is referred to a defective cause instead of the cause 
in the context. Arthantara is digression. 

Caraka defines nigrahasthana as the occasion of defeat. He cites the 
following nigrahasthanas — trih abhihitasya aparijidnam (inability to 
understand even when a proposition is repeated thrice), ananuyojyanuyogah 
(asking a question not to be asked), anuyojyasya ananuyogah (not asking a 
question that ought to have been asked), pratijnahanih (loss of statement), 
abhyanujnd, kaldatitavacana, ahetu, nytina, adhika, vyartha, punarukta, 


viruddha, hetvantara and arthantara. 61 


In the terminology of Dharmakirti, sandhaya sambhasa (friendly debate) 
and vigrahya sambhasa (hostile debate) are known as tattvabubhutsuvada 
(debate with the desire to seek the truth) and vijigisuvada (debate with the 
desire for winning). 


Asafga on the Types of Vada 

Next to Gautama and Caraka, Asanga (around fourth century cE) discussed 
the concepts and categories of debate in a most elaborate way in his 
Yogacarabhumi and Abhidharmasamuccaya. He used the term hetuvidya 
for logic and defined it as “perception at hand by reason of careful 


consideration” .©2 


Asanga defined six kinds of vada — (i) vada (utterance in general), (ii) 
pravada (worldly declarations), (111) vivdda (quarrels), (iv) apavada 
(rebukes), (v) anuvdda (consistency of remarks), and (vi) avavdda 
(precepts, guidelines). 

On the basis of pratijid (thesis) vada is of two kinds — svabhava (vada 
of intrinsic nature) and visesa (vada of particular nature). On the basis of 
hetu it is of eight kinds — (i) pratijid (upholding the thesis), (11) hetu 
(giving the reason), (111) udaharana (example), (iv) sadrupya (similarity of 
example), (v) vairupya (dissimilarity of example), (vi) pratyaksa (right 
perception), (vil) anumana (inference), and (vil) aptagama (concluding 
with reference to the authorities). 

All in all, this makes ten kinds of vada. Asanga has expanded 
pancavayava-vdkya (five-member syllogism) as defined in Nydyasiitra to 
make these ten types. But he has further elaborated upon the varieties based 
on similarity and dissimilarity of the examples. There are five varieties 
based on sddrsya (similarity) — lingasddrsya, svabhavasddrsya, 
karmasadrsya, dharmasadrsya and hetuphalasddrsya. Asanga has 
extensively dealt with the varieties of pratyaksa (perception) which do not 
generally come in practical use. His treatment of vadalamkara (adequacies 
of debate) is noteworthy. He describes five types of vadalamkaras: 
svaparasamayajndna (the debaters have knowledge of their own and 
other’s systems), (11) vakkaranasampannata (they are equipped with the 
accomplishment in oratory), (111) vaisdradya (they are skilful), (iv) sthairya 
(they are firm), and (v) ddksinya (they are generous). Under 
vakkaranasampannata, Asanga enumerates five gunas (qualities) and nine 
akaras (gestures). The five gunas are agramyata (being non-rustic), /aghuta 
(being at ease), tejasvita (brilliance), sambaddhata (coherence) and 
svarthata (meaningfulness). The nine gestures are andkula (remaining 
undisturbed), asamrabdha (not exhibiting violence), gamaka 


(communicability), mita (being precise), arthayukta (being cogent), kalana 
(maintaining time), sthira (sticking to the point), dipta (illumination of 
speech, clarity) and prabaddha (continuity). The concept of surrender by 
one of the debaters (kathdtyaya) is very significant in Asanga, in the Nyaya 
traditions it has not been taken into account independently. Asanga takes a 
detailed note of it in his treatment of vadinigraha (capturing a disputant). If 
none of the debaters is unable to continue the discussion then it is 
kathasada. If there are defects in the debate, they are treated as vag-dosas. 
Asanga elaborates upon thirteen kinds of surrenders through declaration 
(vag-vijnapti) — by the way of saying that mine was not good, yours was 
good, mine was not well-considered, yours was well considered, mine was 
not cogent, yours was, etc. The blemishes are dkulavacana (confused 
language), samrambha (violence), agamakatva (incomprehensibility), 
amita (digressions), akdlana (mistimed), asthira (inconsistent), adipta 
(obscure) and aprabaddha-vacana (staggering). A disputant should proceed 
for debate only after careful consideration of merits and demerits of the 
assembly and of skills. Knowledge, confidence and ingenuity are the three 
desired attributes for any debater. 

Debate on the Debate: Buddhist Critique of the Naiyayika 


The concept of triple probans prevailed since the time of Gautama. 
Afterwards, the orthodox Naiyayikas adopted the idea of sixfold probans 
adding additional three categories. This model of the probans was rejected 
by the Buddhists. Dharmakirti has given considerable space to the 
refutation of the concept of six types of probans. As a result of his criticism, 
the later Natyayikas readjusted the concept of sixfold probans and accepted 
five categories of hetu.© 

The orthodox Naiyayikas gave the concept of pancdvayava-vakya — the 
sentence stating the five steps of inference, as elaborated earlier. Both 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti rejected the concept of pancadvayava-vakya. They 
emphatically stated that without using the five-member syllogism a vadi 
can prove sddhya and all the argument should invariably lead to it and not 
to any other attribute. For drawing an inference, paksa and drstanta these 
two premises only are sufficient and they make vydapti (invariable 
concomitance). Pratijna (statement of proposition) and nigamana 
(conclusion) are redundant. Having rejected the structure of paficdvayava- 


vakya, he also demolishes the sequential order of the five categories there, 
proposing to abolish the restriction that the probans should be stated first 
and the instance in the last. He finds any such sequence absurd, because 
argument can be employed both ways and the aim of causing authentic 
cognition should be realized, rather than maintenance of an order in the 
statement of categories.©! He also holds the use of two vyaptis (anvaya and 
vyatireka — the positive concomitance and the negative concomitance) as 
redundant, because one of them naturally implies the other. 

The idea that the invariable concomitance can be understood without 
reliance on examples was elaborated first by the Jainas. It was taken over 
by Buddhists and became known as Antarvyaptivada (theory of intrinsic 
implication of invariable concomitance). Dharmakirti argues in support of 
Antarvyaptivada. He redevelops it through his idea of samarthya, 1.e. the 
invariable concomitance in itself is capable of leading to the conclusion and 
out of two types of vyaptis one is capable of leading to the other. 


The concept of dpta (reliable person) has been a contentious issue 
between the orthodox Natyayikas and the Buddhists. Even the system of 
grammar so scientifically and meticulously cultivated under Paninian 
tradition relied on Gptas or sistas. Patafijali states that the usage of sista 
(learned) should be accepted as the standard norm. He identifies sistas as 
“those brahmanas who live in Aryavarta (the home of dryas), whose daily 
intake of food is the grain only in one little earthen pot, who are not greedy, 
do not seize upon a cause and are well versed in all the Sastras (knowledge 
systems)”. 

Buddhist logicians like Dinnaga and Dharmakirti do not agree with the 
theory of pararthanumana as postulated by Gautama and his followers. 
Pararthanumana was also named as sddhana by Dinnaga. Paksa (thesis), 
hetu (cause or signifying analogy) and drstanta (instance) — these are the 
three constituents of pararthanumana according to Dinnaga. The unsound 
nature of these three makes three fallacies, called sadhandbhasas by 
Dinnaga — paksabhasa, hetvabhasa and drstantabhasa. 

Dinnaga believed that pararthanumana will not be possible if any one of 
the three elements, i.e. paksa, hetu and drstanta, is defective. In the same 
way he also holds that all of three elements — paksa, sapaksa and vipaksa 
— also form the essential requisites for the inference. Dharmakirti in his 


Nydyabindu agrees with Dinnaga and criticizes the orthodox Naiyayikas. 

The Buddhist logicians differ from orthodox Natyayikas as vada to them 
is not a means for winning the arguments, it is meant to help the opponent 
in seeing the truth. The conceptual framework for the theory of debate was 
further substantiated in the discussions on anumdna (inference). 

Again there is a basic difference between Gautamiya Nyaya and Buddhist 
philosophers with regard to the concept of nigrahasthana. In the former 
nigrahasthana 1s defined as a pardjayavastu (a point of defeat), whereas 
Dharmakirti views nigrahasthana as a pardjayadhikarana (forfeiture of the 
right to continue debate). 

Dharmakirti has divided nigrahasthanas into two categories — 
asadhanadnga-vacana (non-statement of a constituent proof) and 
adosodbhavana (failure to point out the fault of the opponent). The former 
belongs to vadi (disputant) and the latter to prativadi (opponent or 
defendant). In the former, the digression by the opponent leads to disruption 
in the debate. Dharmakirti advises the juries that if the opponent starts 
employing this malpractice, the debate should be adjourned. Asddhandnga- 
vacana would become an occasion of defeat of the disputant only when the 
opponent points it out, otherwise none of them can be held victorious or 
defeated just on the basis of the use of asddhandnga-vacana by the 
disputant. Dharmakirti prescribes a gap between the occurrence of 
nigrahasthana and actual declaration of defeat and in this way has avoided 
a paradoxical situation which occurs in the framework of Gautamtya 
Nyaya, viz. if the disputant commits the fault of using a hetvabhasa and the 
opponent at the same time is guilty of paryanuyojyopeksana — by the way 
of not pointing out this fault of the disputant, then both of them are to be 
declared defeated! But this kind of peculiar situation has an occurrence in 
Dharmakirti’s concept of adosodbhavana as well. The inability to point out 
the defect in presenting sadhana (proof) of the disputant is naturally an 
occasion of defeat of the opponent. This is the first nigrahasthana for the 
opponent called adosodbhavana. But what happens if the disputant points 
out or fails to point out his opponent’s inability to point out his (disputant’s) 
defect? Dharmakirti says that in either case neither the disputant nor the 
opponent loses a point, and the debate should be taken up again. 


Dharmakirti rejects chala (cheating) and jdatis as parts of vada, as well as 


the whole framework of nigrahasthana proposed by Gautama. 

Like the parliaments, judicial courts have also functioned as platforms for 
very lively debates on social, moral and ethical issues. These courts also 
initiated new techniques and methodologies for discussions and debates. 
Smrti texts furnish in depth analysis of these techniques. Brhaspatismrti 
(1.17) lays down four steps of the judicial process involving debate — 
purva-paksa (petitioners view), (11) uttara (reply by the respondent), (111) 
kriyapdada (specifying the action to be taken), and (iv) nirnaya (judgment). 
Reply under no. (ii) is divided by Sukrasmrti into four categories — satya 
(factual), mithyd (false), pratyavaskandana and purvavyavaharavidhi. The 
first is also named as pratipatti. It is the acceptance of the points raised by 
the petitioner. The second is negation of the points raised by the petitioner. 
Pratyavaskandana is partial acceptance with a view to denounce the case as 
presented by the petitioner. This is done by adding rejoinders. The fourth 
involves citations of previous arguments and victory acquired by the 
respondent in the same or similar cases. 

Kautilya specifies the arrangements to be made for proper recording of 
vada or vyavahara (case) brought up in dharma-sthana (court of law). The 
questions and objections of vadi and prativadi should be written in proper 
order.2 

Katyayana (16-40), Brhaspati (2.8-9) and Sukra also describe certain 
defects in the language. Sukra defines these defects as under: 

* anyartham (carrying a different meaning) 

* arthahinam (without meaning) 

* pramanagamavarjitam (without proper evidence) 

¢ hinam (laconic) 

¢ adhikam (excessive) 

° bhrastam (corrupt). 

Codes for Conducting the Debate 

Prasnika and sadasya these two terms have been used for a jury. Dinnaga 
says that prasnika (jury) is not supposed to know the conclusions being 
derived by the disputants when a debate is started 4 Commenting on him, 
Haribhadra explains — it is not that prasnikas are ignorant, but they do not 
know the way to support either of the debaters.“ In his commentary on 


Nyayapravesakasutram, Haribhadra defines prasnikas as “unbiased like a 
balance which can equally weigh both the debaters, having knowledge of 
their systems and the systems of others, born in a good family, tolerant, and 
devoted to debates”. 2 

Minimum three juries should be nominated with the consent of both vadi 
and prativadi. They should always be in odd numbers.“ The advantage of 
having juries in odd numbers lies in felicitating a decision by majority, as 
odd numbers will eliminate any possibility of a tie. 


The concept of jury has cast an impact even on the textual debates. 
Sankara in his bhdsya on Prasna Upanisad (V1.2) introduces an imaginary 
madhyastha (impartial arguer) who accepts both the sides. 


Holding a debate is treated at par with organizing a yajfia ritual.“ The 
similarity of the structural designs between yajria and vada is maintained to 
a large extent, so that the performers involved in the performance of a yajna 
are called sadasyas, the juries deciding the debate in favour of the two 
disputants are also called sadasyas. The sadasyas, seven, five or three in 
number, should be free from prejudices against or any biases in favour of 
any of the debaters. They are also called vipras (scholars). 


Mallinatha, in his commentary titled Niskantaka, says that the juries 
should submit a written declaration at the end of kathd, that they have taken 
the decision in all fairness. 

The head of this assembly is called sabhapati. A sabhapati should be 
elected with the consent of both the debaters as well as the sadayas. He is 
supposed to declare the result of the debate after the juries have given their 
verdict. 


It seems that the arrangements with regard to sadasyas differed with the 
nature of katha (type of discourse) to be held. The assembly for a vada 
(discussion) does not require any jury; vada being a dialogue between the 
teacher and the taught or conversation between persons of like-mindedness. 
But if by any chance sadasyas arrive on the scene, they can be co-opted as 
juries with the mutual consent of the discussants. This is done with a view 
to overrule the charge of kathabhdsa (a fake discussion). But such 
infiltrators will not be allowed to decide the terms of reference or prameya 
(topics) for the debate. In jalpa (debate) and vitanda (cavil) the situation is 


different. There the sadasyas regulate the terms of reference. 

Before the start of katha, both the discussants should agree on their 
premises. The jury sees to it that none of them has violated these norms. 
Sriharsa says: 

Both the parties in the debate should be made to enter into an agreement before the start of the 

katha (debate) that the debater who will observe the limits of the rules will win and the one who 

transgresses these limits will be the loser.~~ 76 
Kautilya in his Arthasdstra describes the assemblies in which discussions 
on political, social or moral issues are held. He issues guidelines for the 
royal officer specifying the codes of conduct and maintaining decorum in 
such assemblies. He should enter the assembly after being permitted by the 
officer-in-command, should neither sit far away nor very near to his senior 
officer, should not sit on a seat higher than his senior; should avoid 
interruption, vulgarity, citations not attested by perception, propositions 
which are unbelievable or false; should not speak loudly; should not laugh 
without an occasion, should not break wind or spit. He should also avoid 
talking with the members, contradicting the view emerging out of 


consensus, should dress decently.“ 


1 solomon, 1976, Indian Dialectics, vol. I, p. 24. 
2 Chakrabarti and Bandhyopadhyaya (eds.), 2014, Mahabharata Now, p. 246. 
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> Conversation then, in which the Socratics are the best models, should have these qualities — It 
should be easy and not in the least dogmatic; it should have spice of wit. And the one who engages 
in conversation should not debar others from participating in it, as if he is entering upon a private 
monopoly, but, as in other things so in a general conversation he should think it not unfair for each 
to have his turn. He should observe, first and foremost, what the subject of conversation is. If it is 
grave, he should treat it with seriousness, if humorous, with wit. And above all, he should be on 
watch that his conversation shall not betray some defect in his character. This is most likely to 
occur, when people in jest or in earnest take delight in making malicious and slanderous statements 
about the absent, on purpose to injure their reputations. (Cicero, De [ficiis, XXXVII (Cicero 1913: 
134) quoted by Arindam Chakrabarti (2014) in “Just Words: An Ethics of Conversation in 
Mahabharata”, in Chakrabarti and Bandhyopadhyaya (eds.) Mahabharata Now, p. 244.) 


§ Mahabharata XU1.90.45, 1.33.4, VII.61.13. 
1 See Chap. 1. 
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Gada FTAA | — Ibid. 1.1.33-39 


10 Solomon, 1976, op. cit., vol. I, 306-37. 
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Nyayasitra 1.1.23 


L gRafics Wade Te WRASTAA | — Ibid. 1.1.24 
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Nyayasiitra 1.1.26-31 

15 afsnaatrase PRONTO STAMA Ae eh: | — Ibid. 1.1.40 

16 fF :-8y VaR aM SHAM FA: | — Ibid. 1.1.41 

11 goers OAS weroa TP RELTAIATSAPHY GTC: | — Ibid. 1.2.2 

18 SACRA faarst | — Nydayasiitra 1.2.3 

19 Khandanakhandakhadya, chap. I, p. 12. 

20 RAMA Mdeg: UMA: vaTaRfewaae RES! aa: | 
— Nyayasiitra 1.2.1 


21 Doxography is a nineteenth century term made famous by Hermann Diels. The text of 
doxography presents the views of different philosophers or systems in different chapters. 


22 sro: Tara RST | 
Za: HMNAE: Carex dig oaled: | | — Saddarsanasamgraha 1.29 
23 fraasa Aaa: PY ITAA: | 
PM, TA: FSSA LILAC BAA | | — Tarkikaraksa, karika 76, p. 206, quoted by 
Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid in Sastrarthavicdrapaddhatih, Prakhya, vol. Il, p. 100 
24 Vadivinoda, pp. 4-9. 
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fafsritgoncteadt - diaeprait| . . . asides, sicea Rentmem, 
Saaz sid fexfteracaf ta: | — Sdastrarthavicarapaddhati, Prakhya, vol. Ill, p. 


101 
26 Nyayasiitra 1.2.5-9. 
27 thid. 1.2.18. 
28 Nyayasitra V.1.1. 


29 Nyayasiitra V.1.39-43. 

39 Thid. 1.2.10-19. 

31 Khandanakhandakhadya, vrtti on 1.5, p. 37. 

32 Solomon, 1976, op. cit., vol. I, p. 12. 
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Sutrasthana, 30.16-19 
34 Thid. 30.20. 
35 Thid. Siitrasthana, 30.30. 
36 Caraka Samhita, Vimanasthana, IV.27. 
37 TY Gel PIS RASA Ras Ud, ATRACR | — tbid. vui1.66 
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— Ibid. IV.3 


39 Tpid. IV.4. 
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Fr: | | — Caraka Samhita, Sitrasthana, 30.69-83 
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Vimanasthana, IV.15-16 in Priyavrata Sharma’s edn VIII. 
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Vimanasthana, ‘v.20 
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vaaeure: SEEN CResaic uaa |— Cais Samhita, Vimanasthana, IV.21 
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— Ibid. IV.27 


: PAA: VHT GAIT: | — Caraka Samhita, 
Vimanasthana, IV.29 
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Vimanasthana, IV.33 
52 ay Geert: | atc AH ace Aedes a 2fsars a aes aerate | Sra 
PRA lect STATOR PSST ATURE: | — Ibid. 1V.35 
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— Ibid. IV.29, 36 
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depp oT creases fra: | — Ibid. 1v.37 

55 Ibid. IV.38-40. 

56 afte - Uftel ATA sieges dare: | — mia. 1v.41 

57 ASSIA ATA Gelet Be AVN aT TeA | — Caraka Samhita, Vimanasthina, 
IV.46 

58 yaa AA FASAS: | — Ibid. 1v.47 

59 Thid. IV.48-52. 
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WAS F | — Ibid. v.56 
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Caraka Samhita, Vimanasthana, IV.58-67 


62 Wayman, 1958, “The Rules of Debate according to Asanga”, Journal of American Oriental 
Society, 78: 31. 


3 Wayman, 1958, op. cit., p. 32. 
64 Wayman, 1958, op. cit., pp. 33-37. 


65 J ayanta Bhatta, Bhasarvajfia and Vacaspati Misra accepted the following five categorical elements 
of hetu — paksadharmatva (presence of hetu in the thesis case), sapaksadharmatva (its presence in 
the similar case), vipaksavyavrtti (its absence in the dissimilar case), abddhitavisayatva (validity) 
and asatpratipaksatva (absence of counter-probans). They deleted the sixth category — jnatatva 
(being known). 


66 Pramanavartika 1.3-4. 
61 Thid. ILS. 
as us IL.6. 
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pp. 87-90 
19 Aythasastra MI1.1, vol. I, p. 5. 
L yereda:serdaate IRAP Ase: uRfearera | — Nydyapravesa 1.iv, p. 1 
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SUSUR ASA: uRfacteld | — Nyayapravesavrtti of Haribhadra, on Nydyapravesa, p. 14 
BERAARRAGS: Pers4: Gergareetcn: atfAUT: | 
TIANA TAT: URSA: UTM: | | — Ibid, p. 16 
14 Sastrarthavicarapaddhatih, Prakhya, vol. III, p. 99. 
Bepreutatyadt 31: Mat TS TRASH aT | 
UeRafaser: FATT: SA: SA USA BAT | | — quoted, ibid. 
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PARTY WATE: | —Khandanakhandakhdadya, chap. I, p. 23 
LL 4rthasastra, vol. II, pp. 209-10. 
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Vada in Darsana 
Philosophical Debates 


Tussle between Action, Knowledge and Devotion 

One of the recurring themes for debate is the conflict between karma 
(action) and jndna (knowledge). The Indian mind has been occupied with 
the two opposite ways of pravrtti (empiricism) and nivrtti (renunciation). 
Mahabharata repeatedly discusses such conflicting views and_ their 
resolution (see Chap. 2). 


Even within the fold of Advaitins, Safkara is countered by the theorists 
who hold the Jhanakarmasamuccayavada (theory of synthesis between 
knowledge and action). Sankara at least concedes to it as a possibility in his 
bhasya on Kathopanisad (1.17). But then he firmly refutes the synthesis 
between action and knowledge as his final verdict in his bhdsya on 


Taittirtva Upanisad (1.11.4). On the very first aphorism of Brahmasitra, 
Sankaracarya in his bhdsya raises the question of the non-essentiality of 
dharma-jijnasd (inquiry in dharma) and asserts that it is not a prerequisite 
can be acquired even before the acquisition of dharma; and that nothing 
remains to be done after the acquisition of the true knowledge of Brahman 
is the beauty of the Advaita system.t 

The two divergent views — Kevalajnanavada and 
Jnanakarmasamuccayavada — are linked to the diverse visions of human 
life. The Kevalajfianavada upheld by Sankaracarya would lead to the 
lifestyle of aikasramya (absolute asceticism). Jnanakarmasamuccayavada 
on the other hand would support caturdsramya or asramasamuccaya 
(theory of a synthesis of all the four Gsramas). 

Sankara had to dispute with the authors of Dharmasastras like Manu who 
gave the highest status to grhasthasrama. Bharuci, who supported the 
Jnanakarmasamuccayavada, flourished two or three centuries before 
Sankara. G.C. Pande sees an internalization of the conflict between the 
Brahmanical and Sramanic traditions in the opposite views of Bharuci and 


Sankaracarya.2 On the other hand, Gita presents a resolution of conflict 
between karma, jnana and bhakti before these philosophers. 

Sankara again stands against Manu, as the latter allows an honourable 
space for kama (desire). Desire leads to motivation, and this motivation 
subsequently will lead to the inclination for performing religious duties. 
Bharuci agrees with Manu in giving the highest status to grhasthasrama. He 
permits the option between aikasramya and_ caturdsramya_ or 
asramasamuccaya. 


The Jnhanakarmasamuccayavada also presupposes the combination for 
intellectual and practical methods like updsanad and meditation for 
liberation. Sankara does not find them absolutely desirable. 

On the relationship between karma and jidna Mandana also holds a 
position strikingly different from Sankara and Suresvara.2 Mandana cites at 
least seven theories in this connection. Of these, he favours a peculiar 
variety of jridnakarmasamuccaya; whereas Sankara and Suregvara do not 
regard performance of ritual as compatible with the knowledge of Brahman. 
Revisionism 
Samkhya stands as a pradhadnamalla (main combatant) before the Vedantin 
of monist system and the Buddhists as well. In sixteenth century, 
Vijianabhiksu reformulates the whole system of Samkhya and brings it 
closer to Upanisadic thought. Purusa, according to him, is the sovereign of 
the whole world (akhilesvara) and the agent (karta) of this world.4 He 
refers to SeSvara Samkhya.2 The terminology of Brahman, dtman and 
anatman — which was earlier alien to classical Samkhya, is introduced, the 
Upanisads are cited, and Prakrti is treated as synonymous to avidyd, aja 
Sakti and mayda.© Still, Vijfianabhiksu does not make any compromise with 
Vedanta and remains unwaveringly offensive for his old rival. He interprets 
the concept of drsyatva (the quality of being seen) in a way very much 
different from that of Advaitites or even Dvaitavadins. The Vedantin 
establishes atman as the seer and the world as to be seen. Vijfanabhiksu, on 
the basis of the Upanisadic aphorisms, makes even dtman as liable to be 


seen.t 


Debates between Idealism and Materialism 


Carvaka “may possibly be characterized as primitive proto-materialism”.® It 


is the oldest philosophical school in India. It has been a challenge to rest of 
all philosophical systems emerged during the past three millennia. The 
philosophy of materialism is discussed in the Upanisads. Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (IV.12) says: 
The consciousness is generated out of matter and dissolves in the matter, there is no life after 
death. 


The Agama texts of Jaina tradition refer to the Carvakas as Bhitavadins or 
Bhitacaitanyavadins.” 

The Carvaka system is refuted by all other systems and regarded to be one 
of the toughest rivals.12 Of all the Indian philosophical systems, this seems 
to be the most misunderstood and misrepresented one also. Carvakas are 
supposed to be licentious and indulging in vandalism. 

In fact, Carvaka is not a single and unified philosophical school. Various 
groups of Carvakas have been flourishing in different periods of the history 
of Indian philosophy for the past two/three millennia. The materialist is one 
of them. Krsna Misra in his play Prabodhacandrodaya presents the 
materialist Carvaka’s view in a precise way. Accordingly, perception is the 
only valid means of knowledge; there are four elements — earth, fire, air 
and water; and consciousness is indivisible with the body. There was 
another group of Carvakas that accepted inference also as the second means 
of knowledge or pramdana. Samkhya and Vaisesika were also categorized as 
Carvakas. The Ajivaka sect formed one of the strongest of Carvaka groups 
(see Chap. 2). 

The Carvakas were known for their debating skills and for centuries had 
been challenging the other systems which had developed very subtle and 
intricate categorizations and conceptual frameworks and sufficient textual 
material. This is very much evidenced by Jayarasi’s text on the 
deconstruction of all philosophies (see Chap. 2). The Carvakas excelled in 
disputation and deconstruction of prevalent theories and norms. The 
methodology developed by them for disputing with others came to be 
defined as vitandad. Buddhaghosa described Lokayata as Vitandavadasastra. 

Brhaspati is said to be the first preceptor of this philosophy.! He is said 
to have composed the sitras (aphorisms). Some of them are quoted in later 
works. Max Miiller calls Brhaspati “a perplexing character”/2 One 
Brhaspati was a Vedic seer. Several hymns in Rgveda are attributed to 


him./2 Brhaspati is also a Vedic deity./4 

In Puranic mythology Brhaspati is known to be the guru of the gods. The 
identity of Brhaspati — the author of Barhaspatyasitra — and the 
mythological Brhaspati has been mingled in later texts. Maitrdyani 
Upanisad says that Brhaspati, the devaguru, became Sukracarya and faked 
a philosophy of materialism to trap the asuras (demons) and ensure their 
defeat.5 Even Haribhadra, a Jaina philosopher, confirms the story of 
Brhaspati’s disguise as Carvaka. 

Jayarasi, the author of Tattvopaplavasimha, is a devout Carvaka, but his 
voluminous work is only concerned with deconstructing all the systems of 
philosophy rather then establishing the Carvaka system. 

Carvaka philosophy developed in three stages. The Carvakas were 
initially known as debaters, who undauntedly questioned all prevailing 
norms. They were nihilists. Subsequently, some of them thought of 
formulating a system of philosophy, which can be termed as Svabhavavada 
(naturalism). This came in the second stage. At the third stage of the 
development some sort of epistemology and cosmology came to be 
introduced. It was at this stage that the philosophers like Ajitakesakambalin, 
Puranakasyapa and Kambalasvatara were associated with the system of 
Lokayata. Philosophers like Purandara accepted inference also as a valid 
means of knowledge. In fact, the Carvaka came to be understood as an 
umbrella term incorporating various groups of philosophers who opposed 
all orthodox philosophies and systems that created dogmas and sects. 
Lokayatikas (materialists), Svabhavavadins (naturalists) and Ucchedavadins 
(nihilists) — these three major schools under the Carvakas are taken up for 
refutation by other philosophies. Ramayana of Valmiki is one of the earliest 
text that mentions the Lokayatikas (see Chap. 2) who employed the wisdom 
from Anviksiki (logic, probably including Samkhya and Yoga also as per 
the definition given by Kautilya — [see Chap. 2]) for misuse. Kumarila 


Bhatta has used the word carvakamata in the sense of atheism in general.1® 


In seventh-eighth centuries, the philosophy of Carvaka was reborn in the 
form of the Sahajtya sect. The Sahajiyas regarded love and natural life as 
the core of the religion. Sarahapa is said to have been the founder of this 
school. He was born in eastern India at a place called Sarolt in the city of 
Raji. He used to listen to the discourses by Amita and developed interest in 


Buddhist philosophy. There are stories about his having taken wine and the 
brahmanas in the locality going to the king with a complaint and plea for 
his banishment. Sarahapa proved his innocence by coming out unscathed in 
the tests of fire, water, etc. Then onwards he came to be worshipped. 
Bringing in empiricism in his philosophy of pure bliss, he said: 
The sprout of mind should be irrigated with the waters of pure bliss revived from the worldly 
pleasure, otherwise it will not grow as a great tree of kalpavrksa tt 
This is a critique of all systems which are based on aparigraha (non- 
possession) and sa/Mmnyasa (renunciation). 


The Sahajiyas stood against renunciation and deliberately renouncing 
worldly pleasures. It is the rdga (attachment to the objects of the world) that 
binds and it is the raga that liberates — says the author of Hevajratantra./® 

Bengali poet Candidasa was a follower of Sahajiya school. In his 
Dohakosa Sarahapa refuted all the systems of the orthodox philosophy like 
Vedanta and Samkhya, and also various systems under Jaina and Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Chiranjib Bhattacharya in his Vidvanmodatarangini recorded all the 
views belonging to the schools of non-believers. In twentieth century 
Dakshina Ranjan Shastri wrote a treatise Carvakasasti.2 


The texts belonging to the orthodox systems of Indian philosophy cite?” 
and criticize Carvaka, but Carvaka philosophy as such was not included in 
the curricula in the gurukulas or asramas. The Buddhists took Carvakas 
more seriously. Max Miller has referred to a Ambatthasutta where 
Lokayata is mentioned as a subject for the study of a brahmana. 

Critique of Carvaka Philosophies 

Carvakas are criticized in Arthasastra, Tattvatika, Kamasutra, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and Puranas like Visnuw** and Padma 
Saddarsanasamuccaya and Sastrarthavartasamuccaya of Haribhadra, 
Tattavasamgraha and Prabodhacandrodaya, and several Buddhist works 
like Samantaphalasutta and Payasisuttanta. Philosophers like Aryadeva, 
Santaraksita, Sankaracarya, Jayanta Bhatta, Kamalasila, Vacaspati Misra, 
Bhaskaracarya and Varadaraja, present critiques of Carvaka philosophy. The 
Carvaka is referred in several works as a purva-paksa (prima facie view), 


viz. the Safkarabhadsya of Brahmasitra,~* Tattvasamgrahapanjika of 


Kamalasila, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, Nydyamanjari, chap. I of 
Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, Khandanakhandakhadya and Naisadhacarita of 
Sriharsa, ete. 

The Lokayata view is also described as something unethical leading to 
sin.22 Jayanta Bhatta calls Carvakas as doers of undoable things 
(vikarmastha) or transgressors, hypocrites (vaidalavratikas) and logicians 
(haitukas). 

The ground on which the Carvakas are vehemently criticized by all other 
schools of philosophy lies in their view of body as soul or matter as the 
cause for consciousness. Haribhadra finding avyapti (narrow extension) in 
this view, says that if body be taken as the material cause of soul or 
consciousness, then all matters should be imbued with consciousness.2° 
Carvaka may say that consciousness is generated in particular type of 
matters and not in all matters. Haribhadra retorts by saying that it amounts 
to the acceptance of a soul in a particular substance or body.22 Udayana 
gives the following reasons for the unacceptability of the theory of 
identifying body as soul — Just as the objects seen by someone cannot be 
remembered by some other person, body as soul cannot remember as it is 
constantly changing, it is not the same body after some time. The Buddhists 
explain remembrance on the basis of vaésandsamkrama (transit of traces); 
the Carvaka does not accept the theory of momentariness, so he cannot 
explain the remembrance on that basis.28 

Treating body as the soul and philosophy of pleasure are similar to 
Epicureanism. Epicurus (4 century sce) also accepted only four elements 
— earth, air, fire and water — and rejected space. 
Debates on the Nature of Reality 
The four schools of Buddhist philosophies have been mentioned in Chap. 2. 
The Sautrantika (Representationism) and the Vaibhasika (Direct Realism) 
are the earliest. The other two schools, the Sinyavada and the Vijfianavada 
attempt a liberal interpretation of the buddha-vacanas and they are more 
inclined towards metaphysical thinking. These two fall under the Mahayana 
(great vehicle), whereas the Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika fall under the 
Hinayana (little vehicle). 

The difference between the Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika lies in their 


view of cognition of external phenomena. The Vaibhasikas hold that all 
external things are known through perception. The Sautrantikas argue that 
external things are known only through anumdna (inference). The 
Vaibhasika developed as a branch of Sarvastivadin school under the 
Hinayana. They upheld the simultaneous existence of the past, present and 
future, the Sautrantikas differed with them. The Sarvastivadins also 
propounded the atomic theory of creation. Accordingly, the paramdnu 
(atom) is the basic unit of the matter. It is imperceptible. A combination of 
seven paramanus makes an anu and an anu is perceptible. This theory of 
paramanu is criticized by the other Buddhists — the Vijhanavadins on one 
hand and the Nyaya-Vaisesika system on the other. The proponents of 
paramadnu-theory as per the tenets of Nyaya-Vaisesika systems hold that 
paramadnus can exclude each other as they possess magnitude and 
actuality.22 Both of these — the Sarvasivadins and the theorists of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika — are contested by the Vijhanavadins who ask whether an atom 
is united with another atom partially or wholly, showing impossibility of 
both alternatives. An atom being indivisible cannot unite with another. 

Udayana utilizes the same logic to refute Vijhanavadin’s theory that the 
external reality is a manifestation of consciousness only. He asks whether 
the cognition is related to its contents partially or wholly. Since 
consciousness and cognition have no parts, partial relation is impossible. 
Vyhanavadin would challenge Natyayikas for the theory of difference 
between the avayavin (whole) and the avayavas (parts). 


Regarding the aggregates (skandhas), bases (Gyatanas) and elements, the 
Vaibhasikas believe that the word skandha means rdasi. It is an aggregate of 
the following: 
¢ Past, present and future, 
¢ the external and the internal, 

* the gross or the subtle depending upon its status as resistant (sapragraha) 
or non-resistant (apratigraha), 
¢ the inferior or the superior, and also depending upon whether it is sullied 

(klista) or unsullied (aklista) with vices (klesas), and 
¢ the far or the near — depending upon whether it is past, present or future. 

These attributes belong to either the four aggregates, with the difference 
that gross consciousness is that of the five material sense-organs, whereas 


subtle consciousness is mind consciousness; or consciousness is gross or 
subtle, depending upon whether it belongs to the lower or higher stage. 

The Sautrantikas reject the last three attributes; they stipulate that the 
third category — the gross form aggregate —— is one which is perceived by 
the five material senses-organs, all other forms being subtle, and the fourth 
category — inferiority or superiority — depends on the form aggregate’s 
quality of being either pleasant or unpleasant; the last category — distance 
or proximity — depend on its being either in an invisible or visible place.*2 

In Buddhism, an individual existence is regarded as an aggregate, a 
stream of transient factors.2! In its earlier phase, the doctrine of 
momentariness was essentially a doctrine of the transience of psychic states 
without any permanent substratum. It did not mean in early phase the 
unqualified denial of all substances.22 There were debates within Buddhist 
sects on the concept of momentariness, as recorded in Abhidharmakosa. 
Finally, the momentariness came to be accepted at the level of experience. 

Nagarjuna rejected the concept of svabhdva and emphasized the idea of 
madhyama pratipad (the middle path). He also established the invariable 
relationship of the philosophy of Sinyavada with Buddha’s concept of 
pratitvasamutpdda (interdependent origination). Nirvana and samsara to 
him are the forms of one and the same reality. 

The essence of Madhyamikasastra lies in shunning all standpoints. 

When one accepts any standpoint, one is captured by the cunning poisonous serpent of the 

impurities. Those, whose mind has shunned any standpoint, are not captured 22 
The idealism in both the Madhyamika and the Advaita Vedanta ultimately 
hinges upon some kind of mysticism, indirectly or directly subsisting on the 
Upanisadic philosophy. This becomes a basis for the accusations of 
indebtedness by the followers of each of these two systems, and this also 
remains a hidden ground for their affinity and their differences. 

The externalists attack the theory of momentariness. Haribhadra, who is 
otherwise keen to agree with his opponents in his 
Sastrarthavartasamuccaya, has devoted largest space to the refutation of 
this theory. He revisits the theory by adding that instead of a substance 
being dissolved and reborn every moment, it is proper to say that the 
substance stays, only the dharmas as born every moment. Also, everything 
can be said to be momentary to motivate people for renunciation of the 


mundane world.*4 In this way, Haribhadra sends an ontological issue to the 
domain of ethics. He gives a rebuttal to the Sinyavadin arguing that if 
everything is void, then the arguments given for this voidness are also void. 
The acceptance of Vijhanavada would put an end to the possibility of 
liberation, because there is nothing beyond vijnana according to it. 

Haribhadra also revises the Advaitin’s position that at the parmarthika 
level everything is Brahman. This can be said to inculcate the view of 
equanimity in a subsidiary sense and not in the primary sense. 


Sankara refutes Vijfianavadin, Samkhya and Vaisesika together on one 
ground — they are not based on the knowledge of Brahman as revealed 
from the Sruti25 In fact, he corners the Samkhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Vyhanavadin and Carvaka for their realist, dualist and materialistic views. 
At the very outset of his bhasya on Brahmasitra, he gives a resume of 
various prima-facie views and takes together all of them.*° The Vaisesika’s 
concept of Gtman appears equally absurd to him as he would regard the 
dtman as acetana (inanimate) and dravya (substance).*/ Neither view of 
vijndna is acceptable as it is momentary.*® 

Sarnkhya becomes the chief combatant for Sankara because it cites the 
Sruti (scriptures) and also takes recourse to arguments to support it. For 
Sankara it is appropriating the scriptures for the categories which are 
validated by other pramdnas (means of knowledge).22 


Arguing against the Naiyayika for his dependence on arguments, Sankara 
cites the maxim of the Upanisad — naisa tarkena matir apaneya (the 
wisdom cannot be acquired through arguments).*2 He differs with 
Gaudapada on the latter’s concept of the physical world as dream. Applying 
five-member syllogism of inference he shows the inconsistancy in 
Gaudapada’s view. He uses the same argument to rebut the Vijfanavadin. 
The experience of physical world is different from the experience in the 
state of a dream. The dream is obliterated when a man is awakened; the 
empirical reality is not cancelled after self-realization. 

The followers of R&amanuja refute the Advaitins on the score of their 
concept of ajndna. How can the idea of the ignorance that has neither a 
subject nor an object be accepted? — they ask.*! There is no evidence of a 
cosmic illusion and the Anirvacantyatavada (indescribability of cognition). 


They maintain the difference between jiva (individual soul) and 
Paramatman (Absolute Being) but also treat jivatman at par with 
Paramatman. The world to them is of two types — sentient and non- 
sentient. The non-sentient is of three kinds — bhogya (object), 
bhogopakarana (instrument) and bhogayatana (site of fruition). Ramanuja 
Dargana also differs from Sankara-Vedanta by the way of holding karman 
as necessary. 

I have already referred to the long history of scathing debates between the 
Advaitins and the Madhvas (see Chap. 2). The Advaita Vedanta views 
world as mithya (false) which 1s anirvacaniya (indescribable), and is not the 
locus of  being-not-being (sadasattva-anadhikaranariipam). Here 
sadasattva-anadhikaranariipaM signifies absolute absence of being and 
absolute absence of non-being. It is here that the Madhvas apply their most 
pricking clinchers for goading the Advaitins by bringing out the 
impossibilities of the concept of absolute absence of being and absolute 
absence of non-being. 


The anirvacaniyatakhyati (indescribability of cognition) of the Advaitin 
has been vehemently opposed by the Madhva philosophers Vyasatirtha and 
Jayatirtha. Madhustidana Sarasvati not only defends Advaitin’s position, 
and but also raises fundamental objections on the view of reality in the 
Madhva system. Vyasatirtha defines reality as that which is not the counter- 
positive of absolute negation. The question is how the perception of this 
negative entity is possible. Replying to Madhustdana, Ramarya in his 
Tarangini says that it is not possible to perceive a negation, but it is 
possible to perceive an entity that has been negated. This rejoinder is further 
reviewed by the author of Laghucandrika. 

The Natyayika also questions the position of the Advaitin with reference 
to the status of world. He says that the negation of something, which is 
alika (false) in itself, is not possible. The world therefore cannot be 
regarded as the locus of absolute negation, of non-being-as-characterized by 
being (sattva-visista sattvabhadva)42 The law of contradiction is also 
violated — the world cannot be taken as the locus of absolute absence of 
sattva (being) and asattva (non-being) simultaneously. 


It was Madhusidana Sarasvati who could counter Vyasatirtha’s terrible 
triade of arguments against Sankara’s concept of Reality. Vyasatirtha had 


shown fallacies including ativyapti (wide extension) and avyapti (narrow 
extension) in Sankara’s concepts of ajfdna and the world as vivarta 
(illusory negation). According to him ajnana cannot be the material cause 
of something that is illusory. A bhava cannot create abhava. Madhusiidana 
pointed out that Vydasatirtha misunderstood the concepts of bhdva and 
abhava here. Bhdava to Sankara is difference from negation and not the state 
of being. Again to Vyasatirtha’s objection that ajndana having a different jati 
(generality) that the so-called effect of 1t — the world — cannot really 
function as the cause, Madhusidana gave a rebuttal by pointing out that 
complete similarity between the cause and effect is not feasible, there has to 
be some difference between them. With his subtle reasoning Madhustidana 
could save the Advaitin’s stand, 1.e. that avidya can be adjusted as the 
material cause of illusory negation. 

The Advaitin does not describe sattva (being) as the negation of asattva 
(not being). Therefore there is no contradiction. Sattva is the quality of not 
being cancelled (abdadhitatva) and asattva is the character of not being 
present in any locus. 

Brahmans sadriipa (being itself) only and neither sat or asat. 

The concepts of pratityasamutpdda (dependent origination) and 
ksanabhanga (momentariness) stand in a sharp contrast to the absolutism of 
Vedanta on one hand and the idea of synthetic principles of dravya 
(substance) and jdati (universal) in Nyaya-Vaisesika systems on the other. 
There is no place for a permanent and abiding substance in Buddhist world- 
view, where only reality is svalaksana (point instant). The Buddhists deny 
the status of reality to jati (universal or generality) of Nyaya, for them any 
universal is a vikalpa (logical construct) only, comprised in the exclusion of 
a common counter-correlate. “A universal is in its very essence the 
exclusion of the other’, says Dharmakirti in Pramdnavartika (samanyam 
anyavyavrttilaksanam 11.30). Kumarila had attacked the very 
foundation of Nagarjuna’s philosophy and questioned the validity of 
grading the truth — samvrti satya and paramartha-satya. But to the 
Madhyamika all phenomena remain indeterminate and indefinable. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika school advocated realism in the sense that it 
maintained difference between dharma (attribute, substrata) and dharmin 
(substance). Because of this, it came to be sharply divided not only with 


idealists like the adherents of the Madhyamika and Yogacara schools of 
Buddhist philosophy, but with Pirva-Mimamsa and Vedanta as well. 
Vedanta holds dharmin alone as real and all its upddhis (attributes) as 
vivartas (unreal effects). Contrary to this, the Dinnaga—Dharmakirti school 
regards only dharmas in the form of discrete moments — as real, dharmin 
— the substance is just a mental construct and unreal. 

The categories mentioned by Gautama in his Nydyasutra and by Kanada 
in his Vaisesikastutra form the idea of reality in both these schools. They are 
not ideal constructs. VaisSesika’s conceptual framework for reality is 
comprised of six categories — dravya (substance), guna (quality), karma 
(action), sadmdanya (generality), visesa (particularity) and samavaya 
(inherence). Later philosophers, i.e. Sivaditya, Sridhara, Udayana, etc. 
accepted the seventh additional category — abhava (non-existence) — also. 
Sivaditya Misra wrote a treatise — Saptapadarthi — on seven categories, 
where he firmly stood for accepting negation as the seventh category. The 
perception of reality undergoes a change with the introduction of abhdva as 
the seventh category, and the reality assumes a pluralistic dimension. 
Naiyayika’s concept of Reality is comprised in the gamut of sixteen 
categories mentioned earlier (see Chap. 1). 


A shift in the concept of categories occurs in Raghunatha Siromani (cE 
1500). In his Padarthatattavanirupana, he reduced the number by denying 
abhava as a category. He was criticized by Venidatta in his 
Padarthamandana who accepts only four positive categories.“4 

It was Vatsyayana who suggested that abhdva (non-existence) can 
become a prameya and can be used as a way to comprehend reality in his 
bhasya on Nyayasutra 11.2.8. From a pile of marked and unmarked clothes, 
if somebody is asked to bring the clothes that are unmarked, the absence of 
mark becomes the means to locate the clothes asked for. In Navya-Nyaya, 
the category of abhdva assumed special significance, it was utilized to 
define the reality by positing the category of pratiyogin (couter-positive) 
which is invariably conspicuous by its absence. Kumarila stands on the 
opposite pole from Advaitavadin by viewing non-existence as a reality. But 
Prabhakara opposed Sabarasvamin and Kuméarila on one hand and the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika on the other by denying abhava an entity and a pramdna 
means of knowledge. For Buddhist also, non-existence is not a reality, it 1s 


an inferential judgement. 

The Prabhakara school of Mimamsa holds sddrsya (similarity), samkhya 
(number) and sakti (potency) also as categories. Udayana and other 
Natyayikas had to combat with them for the rejection of these. 


The Arambhavada as proposed in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, visualizes 
the world as created out of the paramanus (atoms) serving as basic building 
blocks. Their concept of reality lies in its pluralistic view and diversity. In 
fact, there are two different theories of causation of the world — 
Arabhyarambhakavada (transitive causation) and Arambhavada 
(intransitive causation). Udyotakara, Vacaspati Misra and Udayana stand 
for the transitive causation and sharply criticize the former theory. 

The Parinamavada of the Samkhya stands in sharp contrast to both the 
theories — Arabhyarambhakavada (transitive causation) and Arambhavada 
(intransitive causation) and also to the Vivartavada of the Advaita Vedantin. 
It views the physical world as a transformation of one single, unitary and 
all-pervasive substance, named as prakrti (primordial matter). The universe 
is evolved out of this prakrti. The Natyayikas like Udayana criticize the 
Samkhya, questioning the possibility of diversity evolving out of 
singularity. They also point out the inner contradiction of prakrti being 
acetana (insentient) but having the power of creation. 


The idea of multiplicity evolving out of unity is taken up in Vedanta also 
but with a different view of reality. The Bhaskara school of Vedanta, known 
as the school of Tridandins, advocates Brahmaparinamavada, viz. the theory 
of the Brahman transforming itself into the multifarious world. He being 
the material cause, the phenomena are His real vikdras (modifications). 
Brahman in fact 1s an undifferentiated unitary mass of pure consciousness. 

On the concept of paramdnus (atoms), the Vaisesika is cornered by 
orthodox schools as well the Buddhist schools. The Vaisesikas propound 
that the paramdnus function as the basic building blocks for creating this 
world and their coalesceance creates larger and larger forms. Aryadeva and 
Santaraksita argue that the no yoga (integration) between paramdnus can 
create the universe. The yoga of paramdnus can be of two types — 
complete and partial. If there is complete integration (sarvatmand yoga) 
between two paramanus, it would not lead to any increase in the volume or 
quality nor would it create a larger form. If it is a partial integration, it 


would be multifarious, and hence will be impermanent. 

Samkhya is attacked from all corners for its concept of purusa and prakrti 
and the world as parindma (transformation). Haribhadra objects this 
postulation by saying that if purusa is vibhu and nitya (changeless and 
eternal), then there is no point in putting him in the stages of bondage and 
liberation. And if prakrti is inanimate and eternal, then also it cannot 
transform itself to create the world. He then goes on to revise the Samkhya 
concept of prakrti, suggesting that 1t may be viewed as karma-prakrti, 
which in Jaina ontology, is just a part of pudgala-jagat. In this way he does 
not find any problem in accepting the Prakrtivada of Samkhya.** 


The Ksanabhangavada (theory of momentariness) in the Dinnaga— 
Dharmakirti school presents the nominalist view of outer reality where the 
universe is in a constant flux. It proposes that every point-instant (ksana) 
stays just for a moment and vanishes to be replaced immediately by the 
other one, and this point-instant is reality. Reality for Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirti lies in constant movement or change, it is always becoming 
and not being. 

There is no place for jati (generality) in this system; the svalaksana 
(unique particular) is only reality. Whatever that is supposed to be samanya 
laksana (universal) is unreal; it can be described linguistically, but then any 
such description ought to be fictional. The svalaksana functions as a reality 
from moment to moment. It is the paramdarthasat (ultimate reality) and is 
sarvato vyavrtta (distinguished from everything else). 


Dharmakirti employs a series of arguments in refutation of generality 
(samanya or jati). These arguments fall into three categories — intuitive, 
metaphysical and logistic. Acceptance of the generality is beset with the 
“one—many” problem, i.e. generality is said to be present in one object and 
at the same time in many as well, and then it is vyabhicara (defect of 
variance). The universal would share the multiple natures of the various 
particulars, that too would be at variance, therefore to Dharmakirti it is a 


pseudo-entity. Describing /dati as a fiction, he says: 
It neither comes from somewhere nor it was there already, nor is it subsequently produced; nor 
does it have any parts. [And even when in other places] it does not leave the previous locus. Oh! 
It’s just one disaster after another!“© 


Any substance to be real must occupy just one location in time (Ad/a) and 


space (desa) and have only a singular nature (svabhdva). It cannot be 
present in several distinct objects over different times and places, and 
possess the many natures of the various particulars. The proponents of jdti 
or samdnya envisage manifold placements of one and single jati once and 
always. The concept of tiryag laksana (horizontal placements) as well as 
urdhvata laksana (vertical placements) for the universals is not admissible 


in a universe that functions as per the theory of ksanabhanga or ksanikatva 
(momentariness). 

In fact, Dharmakirti utilizes the concept of inference to disapprove the 
idea of jati (universal) as proposed by the orthodox Naiyayikas on one 
hand, and to support the concept of ksanikatva (momentariness) on the 
other. He devotes a major portion of his Hetubindu to prove the invariable 
concomitance yat sat tat ksanikam (whatever that exists, is momentary) and 
also to the theory of pratityasamutpdada (dependent origination). An effect 
is produced by a cause and subsequently functions as the cause for another 
effect, this chain of causality subsists in a series of samartha karanas 
(capable causes).4#2 

Jati — the technical term for generality used by the Naiyayika — also 
denotes caste and hierarchy in day-to-day language. Dharmakirti and his 
followers like Sakyabuddhi and Karnakagomin attribute a link between jati 
as generality and jdati as a caste hierarchy. The metaphysical categories in 
orthodox systems of philosophy were seen as foundations for social 
organizations and hierarchy under Brahmanism, and any attempt at the 
disapproval of these provided impetus to the Buddhists for demolishing the 
organizational hierarchy of their opponents. 


Debates on Scriptural Authority 


The debates on the specific doctrinal questions as discussed above become 
more intense as they move to the question of scriptural authority. Even on 
the nature of the authority of the Veda the so-called Vedic darsanas differ 
one from the other. Kumarila regards Samkhya, Yoga, Paficaratra and 
Pasupata as avaidika (non-Vedic) darsanas.*8 Bhimacarya in his Nydyakosa 
classifies Samkhya and Advaita Vedanta amongst the ndstika-darsanas. 
Mimamsa would hold the svatah pramadnya — the theory that the 
knowledge acquired through the pramdnas is valid in itself; whereas the 


Nyaya upholds the theory of paratah pramdnya (the theory that the 
knowledge acquired through the pramdnas needs to be validated from an 
outside agency). This implies that the knowledge acquired even from Sruti 
or Veda is not valid by itself and it needs to be validated by other means of 
knowledge. 


Dharmakirti proceeds to a detailed attack on the authority of the Vedas, 
the brahmanas that expound them, the Brahmanical ideas about the efficacy 
of mantras, and the system of caste in his Pramdnavartika. 


The Mimamsaka school established Vedas as eternal, apauruseya (not 
created by humans) and hence authoritative being free from any fault or 
error liable to occur as a result of human influence. Against this, the 
Buddhists argued that if scriptures were apauruseya, they would be 
incomprehensible being devoid of vivaksd (speakers’ intention). 


Tagged with the question of scriptural authority is the question of validity 
of the words coming from a reliable person termed as Gpta by the ancient 
Indian philosophers. Those who believe in the authority of the Sruti do not 
uphold, the authority of the reliable persons. With some reservations, AI- 
Beruni even prefers spoken or written word over the testimony of the 
pratyaksa pramdana (perception). Caraka had given more importance to the 
authority of apta (see Chap. 3). Al-Biruni clubs both the written and spoken 
words under his concept of hearsay and his speculations about the validity 
of “hearsay” are noteworthy: 


No one will deny that in questions of historic authenticity, hearsay does not equal eye-witness, 
for in the latter the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that which is observed, both 
in the time when and in the place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar drawbacks. But 
for these, it would even be preferable to eyewitness; for the subject of eyewitness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends alike the present, the past and the 
future, so as to apply in a certain sense both to that which is and to that which is not (i.e. which 
either has ceased to exist or has not yet come into existence). Written tradition is one of the 
species of hearsay — we might almost say — the most preferable 42 


Debates on the Theory of Knowledge 


Vyapti 1s a universal relation to be known only through anumdna. This 
proposition of Dharmakirti poses a problem. If we hold vyapti to be known 
through anumdna and again, anumdna to be known through vyapiti this 
leads to anavastha (infinite regress) — forming an unending chain of 
vyaptis and anumanas. The Natyayikas of Gautamiya tradition had an easy 


solution for avoid this trap — they held vyapti as dependent on perception. 
In Dharmakirti’s conceptual framework, this is impossible, because of his 
insistence on the presence of probans in all the similar cases (sapaksas) and 
one cannot observe all the sapaksas in a given life. To Dharmakirti, an 
inference should result in both positive and negative concomitances 
(anvaya and vyatireka vyaptis). The Naiyayika does not consider it 
essential. Dharmakirti asks the Naiyayika if there is any kevalanvayi hetu 
— the cause that goes only with the positive concomitance. The Natyayikas 
succeeded in breaking the Dharmakirtian framework of inferential 
knowledge by devising an instance of kevalanvayi hetu- adrsta; which 1s 
perceived by God. In forming the vyatireka vyapti of this concomitance, it 
is not possible to cite an instance, therefore here the hetu (adrsta) does not 
have a vipaksa. 

Dharmakirti begs to differ from his paramaguru (grand-teacher) Dinnaga 
in his concept of pratyaksa to an extent. Dinnaga has accepted the objects 
appearing in illusion or hallucination as perceived. Dharmakirti, on the 
other hand, reserves the sphere of perception only for the objects of 
veridical perception. 


The orthodox Natyayikas believed that pratyaksa is of two types — 
laukika (this-worldly) and alaukika (other-worldly). Both Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirti naturally stood against the alaukika pratyaksa as it does not fit 
in the theory of svalaksana — a svalaksana cannot be judged in terms of 
laukika (this-worldly) or alaukika (other-worldly). 

Nyaya is opposed to the theory of sabdanuvedha there can be no 
cognition without the verbal knowledge. If nirvikalpa jndna is accepted, a 
distinction between perception and the verbalization of perceptual state 1s 
maintained. A child has the knowledge of the deep structures of language 
whereas what he learns later on is its surface structure.22 


Dharmakirti rules out the possibility of accepting other pramdnas 
proposed in Nyaya, Mimamsa and rest of the systems. He rejects 
anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) as a pramdna. The Mimamsakas believe 
that anupalabdhi is a pramdna leading to the cognition of abhdva 
(absence). Any pravrtti (inclination) is generated by buddhi (intelligence) 
after visualization of something that is bhdva (existent). A non-existent will 
not lead to pravrtti, therefore anupalabdhi is not a pramana. For 


Dharmakirti anupalabdhi 1s just a type of probans. In his brilliant analysis 
of the apprehension of “non-apprehension” Dharmakirti has given the 
concept of ekajndnasamsarga (co-cognizibility). The apprehension of 
abhdva (non-existence) in one place involves the apprehension of a co- 
cognizable object on the same place.*! In difference to both Mimamsakas 
and Natyayikas again, he denies abhdva as a separate category. 
Determination of an object cannot prove the non-existence of another; 
hence absence cannot be proved by ignorance. 

Udayana proposed the reality of negation. Abhava came to accepted as an 
additional ontological category in later Nyaya-Vaisesika system. Out of his 
concern with making the theory of anumana perfectly precise, Dharmakirti 
dared to disapprove the postulation of Dinnaga here also (like in the sphere 
of pratyaksa). Dinnaga proposed three essential categories for the validity 
of an anumana — paksa, sadhya and hetu. But he also allowed drstanta to 
be included for establishing an anumana in a convincing way. Dharmakirti 
stood against this practical consideration. Drstdanta not being an essential 
component has to be discarded from the structure of anumdna. 


The orthodox Natyayikas tried to solve the problem in a different way — 
they opined that vyapti can be grasped without establishing the causal 
relation, and since it is impossible to observe all the cases of tadutpatti in 
past and presence, Dharmakirti’s concept of tadutpatti is not acceptable to 
them. Similarly they also reyected Dharmakirti’s idea of tadatmya (common 
reference), as the essential condition of vyapti can be fulfilled without it. 
They shifted Dharmakirti’s frame of inductive reasoning to intuitive 
reasoning.-2 

Ratnakirti introduced the two-truth doctrines as key to the nature of the 
discussion as inference 1s trafficking with illusory universals (samanya), the 
proof of the mind-streams of others, whilst empirically valid in relative 
truth (samvrti-satya), does not hold ultimate metaphysical certainty in 
absolute truth (paramartha satya). 

Debates on the Theory of Causality 

The Vaisesika cosmology was based on speculative physics. It stands in 
opposition to Vedanta and it was firmly refuted by Badarayana in his 
Brahmasutra. It enumerated six basic categories and a theory of causation 
without any place for a creator. The Vedantin naturally viewed it as a 


challenge to spirituality. Badarayana therefore attacked the very 
fundamental theory of atomistic cosmology postulated under the Vaisesika 
philosophy. Vaisesika was equally a challenge for the Samkhya. 

Dharmakirti strongly refutes the theories of Satkaryavada and 
Parinamavada advocated by the proponents of Samkhya. The Samkhya 
theory of causality (Satkaryavada) holds that the effects live as avyakta 
(unmanifest) within the cause. Thus, the curd lies avyakta in the milk. All 
effects exist either in vyakta or in avyakta forms — there is nothing non- 
existing. Dharmakirti argues that in that case, the manifestation itself will 
have to be termed as existent and non-existent; therefore to hold that 
nothing is non-existent is impossible, as it will render all negative usages 
(like this is without that, that 1s not without this, etc.) impracticable and will 
create a universe without existences and non-existences (which is again an 
impossibility).°2 With regard to the theory of parindma (transformation), 
Dharmakirti does not overrule the linguistic usages like “the milk has been 
transformed into curd” — but he would like this transformation to be 
understood in the light of the Buddhist theory of causality — as a series 
(santana) of cause and effect, rather than its Samkhyaite implication of the 
unity of the cause and the effect. The Samkhya theorist holds that the 
substance remains the same, only there is a cessation of some of its property 
and generation of some different property in it. Dharmakirti points out the 
inner contradiction of the Samkhya here, how can the substance remain the 
same if some of its properties perish and some other properties within it are 
generated? The Samkhyaite will have to answer the question whether the 
properties are the same as substance or different from the substance. Both 
the situations are impossible as per the Samkhya tenets, because if the 
properties are one and same with the substance, then the change of 
properties will involve the change of the substance also, and if the 
properties are different from the substance, then the theory of parindma will 
be vindicated, as the substance will not undergo through the transformation, 
only its properties will be transformed. If the Samkhyaite says that we will 
hold the transformation of the substance also, then he will have to accept 
the transformation of consciousness as well. For Dharmakirti, there is no 
relation except the relation of the cause and the effect; he will not accept the 
dharma—dharmi relationship. 


Mimamsa postulates the theory of sakti (power) in the cause which leads 
to the genesis of the effect. Udayana and other Natyayikas refute their 
arguments. To them, the cause itself is an aggregate of causal power and the 
absence of counteracting agents. 


Debates on the Absolute and God as Creator 


ISvaravada (theory of the existence of God) is one of the most contentious 
issues that has always provoked vigorous fights not only between the non- 
believers and the believers, but amongst the theistic schools as well. The 
proponents of Nyaya-Vaisesika schools claimed that unknown can be 
known with the apparatus of facts that are known. They developed such 
apparatus through the process of logic based on anumdna (inference). The 
followers of Advaita Vedanta vehemently opposed any move to make the 
Supreme Being a subject of inference. 

The whole discourse on /svarasiddhi in the tradition of Nyaya is based on 
the edifice of the following three aphorisms in Gautama’s Nydyasutra: 

isvarah karanam, purusakarmaphalyadarsandat \ 

na purusakarmabhave phalanispatteh | 

tatkaritatvad ahetuh | — IV.1.19-21 


God is the cause (of the world), because actions of men (by themselves) do not yield fruits. (The 
opponent says): This is not so, because there is no fruit without the action by men. It is improper 
to say so, because, God makes men to take actions. 


Following Vatsyayana’s bhdasya on these aphorisms, Ganganath Jha in his 
commentary entitled Khadyota suggests that these three aphorisms refute 
certain other systems and approve some systems. The first aphorism 
([V.1.19) refutes the prima-facie view of Vedanta which accepts God as the 
upddana karana (inherent cause) of world. The third aphorism (IV.1.21) 
again disapproves the Vedantic view that God is the nimitta karana 
(efficient cause) of the world. Accordingly Vatsyayana’s view of /Svara 
establishes Him as the observer and regulator of this world, and not as the 
creator. He does not transform himself in the form of this world. If we 
accept the theory of parinama (transformation), the question would arise as 
to whether God transforms Himself partly or fully to create this world. 
There will objections both ways. If he transforms Himself parly then he 
would not remain akhanda (whole). If he transforms Himself fully then He 
will not remain eternal. 


Even though the Naiyayika combated with Samkhya, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta on the issue of ISvaravada, it is the Buddhist with whom he had to 
fight tooth and nail in this field. The Naiyayikas and the Buddhist 
philosophers displayed remarkable ingenuity of reasoning here. John 
Vattanky says: 


From the discussions of these arguments and counter- arguments, we can easily see, if we are 
objective and unprejudiced, that these philosophers manifest an admirable spirit of rigorous 
thinking and often scale the very heights of human thought. The Buddhist attacks shorn of their 
ancient form and technical vocabulary have not since been surpassed by any system of human 
thought that denies the existence of God. And it could be said without exaggeration that the 
Nyaya arguments in their spirit and intent have gone as far as human spirit has ever gone in 
search of an answer to these objections and problems. They have established the existence of 
God with arguments as exact and as sure as it has been so far possible for human thinking. And 
this should evoke the appreciation and admiration of any objective historian of ideas.24 


Vasubandhu was first to attack the idea of God as propounded by Gautama 
and his bhasyakara Vatsyayana. He gave the following arguments: 


1. If there is a single cause for all the things, then all the things should 
originate at one time. 

2. If God be accepted as the creator, he must have a purpose for creating 
this world. If the purpose is His satisfaction, then his very status as God 
becomes doubtful, as He is not satisfied with Himself. If the purpose is to 
keep others satisfied, then this world should not have been full of mysery. 

3. Acceptance of God as the cause of all results in negation of other causes 
producing different effects. 


Even though these assertions by Vasubandhu were directed against 
Vatsyayana’s exposition of Nydyasutra, they were taken up for refutation 
by Samkhya and Mimamsa systems. 

Udyotakara attempted to resolve the dilemma of commentators on the 
three aphorism of Nydyasitra (IV.1.19-21) as cited above by establishing 
God as the nimitta karana of the world. The crux of his reasoning lies in the 
necessity of accepting God as activator of atoms, without being activated, 
the atoms cannot combine to produce things. 


Dharmakirti devotes a sizeable portion in the first chapter of his 
Pramanavartika on refuting the concept of the Absolute. The logic that 
there is always a creator for a cause would lead to fallacies. If there is a pot, 
then its creator is a kumbhakara. This would make the kumbhakara a 


creator of valmika (anthill) also. In this way all the hetus cited for proving 
the existence of God are fallacious. The logic proving one substance as the 
causality of an effect can be employed to prove the non-causality of the 
same substance for the same effect.2° Further acceptance of an eternal God 
as the cause of the world leads to fallacy, because it is not possible to 
formulate an invariable concomitance, rendering the inference invalid. 
When it is said that God is the cause of the world, one will have to accept 
that God was not the cause of this world when it was not created, and He 
becomes the cause of the world at the time of creation. This implies a 
change in the nature of God again rendering Naiyayika’s position untenable. 

Vacaspati Misra approaches the issue of ISvaravada with his brilliant 
analytical mind. He divides all phenomena into three categories comprised 
of: things made by human beings like pot, things known as not created by 
human beings, viz. atoms; and things supposed to be created by God, viz. 
elements like the earth. With this premise, he develops the syllogism to 
prove that the world is not only caused by an intelligent agent, this 
intelligent agent also knows the material causes of this world directly.24 On 
their objection that this intelligent agent has not actually been seen by 
anybody, he defeats the Buddhists on their own ground, i.e. they will be 
denying their own idea of point-instant. Developing the order of syllogisms 
further, Vacaspati proves that this intelligent agent is omniscient and 
eternal. 

Udayana in his magnum opus Nydyakusumanjali created a strong 
argumentative defence structure for cause of God. He countered the five 
major theses based on different views of causality: 

1. Materialist view that there is no supernatural cause of this world. 

2. The Mimamsa view that the other means of attaining svarga (heaven) 
rule out the necessity of a belief in God. 

3. The Samkhya view that there are valid means of proving that God does 
not exist. 

4. Even if God exists, He cannot be relied upon as an object of right 


knowledge. 


5. There are no positive arguments to prove His existence.*8 


Mimamsa holds anupalabdhi or abhava (non-existence) as a valid means 


of knowledge and uses it for the denial of God. Arguing against them, 
Udayana says — the mere non-apprehension of any entity does not prove 
its non-existence. It is the non-apprehension of a perceptible object that 
proves its non-existence. As a rebuttal to the Mimamsaka, he specially 
gives eight proofs to prove the existence of God in chap. V of his 
Nyayakusumanjali. They are: 

1. Karya: Every effect has a cause. God is the being who conveys His 

intension through Veda. 


2. Ayojana: In the beginning of the creation, the conjunction of two atoms 
was caused by a conscious effort. 

3. Dhrti: God 1s the preserver of this Universe. 

4. Pada: The existence of God is proved by the use of words like ISa or 
ISvara. 

5. Pratyaya: Use of verbal suffixes to indicate a particular tense in the 
Vedas, bringing out the intentions of God. 


6. Sruti: All the Vedas refer to God. 
7. Vakya: The Vedas have sentences describing God or praising Him. 
8. Samkhya: Vedas refer to God in a singular number.>2 


The Carvaka’s contention that perception is the only means of knowledge 
is refuted by Udayana with reasons for accepting inference. Perception does 
not work even in the well-known example of inference, i.e. “there is fire on 
the mountain, because smoke 1s arising from its top”. 

Haribhadra in his Sastrarthavartasamuccaya raises a potent objection to 
theism on the basis of man’s choice and freedom. If a man has freedom of 
choice and has to decide his own course of action, God becomes 
unnecessary. Then trying to reconcile with theistic presumptions, he adds 
that the noble souls who have attained liberation may be called as gods. 


Following Udayana and Sagadhara, the author of Nydyasiddhantadipa, 
Gangesa gave as many as seven formulations of paksa in the invariable 
concomitance to prove the existence of God and also several formulations 
of the prima-facie view regarding the “syllogism of” in “being-an-effect” is 
“having-a-cause”’. The universe itself being infinite cannot be taken as an 
individual paksa. In this way he goes on excluding everything that can be 
produced by human beings from the category of paksa to reach the 


conclusion that “what is not produced by an effort that is not produced can 
only by implication that which is produced by God”.®2 Gangesa also takes 
into account the theory of conjunction of the mind and the soul (atmamanah 
saMyoga) for production of knowledge, and argues that no such 
conjunction was possible in the beginning of creation, there being no 
human body to make this conjunction possible. Therefore God has to be 
accepted here who could make the movement of mind possible. Another 
argument he employs in his discourse on /svaravdda is the ignorance of 
human beings with regard to the material cause of the universe. 


Debates on the Concept of Moksa 


The idea of emancipation or deliverance is treated in all schools of 
philosophy with diverse viewpoints. The Natyayikas hold that the state of 
apavarga (deliverance) is comprised of absolute absence of pain. The 
Vedantins give the concept of dnanda (bliss). But moksa has distinctive 
nature amongst the different schools of Vedanta. In the Buddhist schools of 
Yogacara and Vijianavada, the state of nirvana is structured on negative 
dialecticism. 

The Vedantin is of the view that the Naiyayika’s proposition of apavarga 
as a State of absolute absence of pain is untenable, as the scriptures describe 
the soul untouched by pleasure and pain. In the state of salvation, the soul 
ceases to be an agent or a subject and does not have any experience or 
knowledge. It just becomes one with the Supreme Being — the Brahman. 


These systems also differ with each other in respect of the process, ways 
and means of attaining salvation. According to Nyaya, the true knowledge 
of sixteen categories (see Chap. 3) leads to nihsreyas (state of deliverance). 
The Vaisesika holds that nihsreyas is attained by the knowledge of 
similarity and dissimilarity between the six categories defined in the 
system. The Mimamsa regards the synthesis of knowledge and action 
(jidnakarmasamuccaya) as the means for moksa. On the other hand, 
Vedanta enumerates step by step process of sravana (listening), manana 
(contemplation) and nididhyasana (concentration). According to Ramanuja 
and Madhva, bhakti (devotion) leads to moksa. The Advaitin would deny 
any categorization and differentiation in the state of moksa. On the contrary, 
Madhva holds four categories of moksa as well as gradations and stages in 
the state of moksa. The Natyayikas also say that one does not attain 


apavarga simply by true knowledge of the sixteen categories. One has to 
undergo the process of eradication of pain and mithyd jndna to reach the 
state of absolute painlessness. The VaiSesika also holds dharma as a 
subsidiary cause for the attainment of moksa apart from the true knowledge 
of the categories. 

In the system of Vijfanavada, the understanding of pratityasamutpdda 
(dependent origination) or sinya leads to nirvana. 


In recent times, Dayananda rejected the theory of identification of jiva 
and Brahman in the state of liberation. According to him, atman (the soul) 
experiences dnanda in liberation and he is also imbued with gunas like bala 
(power) and pardkrama (valour).Badarinatha Shukla revised Natyayika’s 
view of apavarga to make room for the experience of dnanda in it. Their 
propositions are being taken up in the last chapter here. 


| FASHY GATS AE TATA TAH AA AAA ATS: PTH IT SAT | 
— Brahmasiitra, Sankarabhdasya, p. 19 

26.C. Pande, 1998, Life and Thought of Sankaracarya, pp. 233-35. 

3 Tbid., p. 285. 
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— Samkhyasara of Vijianabhiksu, Uttarabhaga V.13, p. 33 

> Ibid. V.24, p. 34. 
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u Krsna Misra’s Prabodhacandrodaya is being discussed in Chap. 6. The antagonist in this play is 
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Maitrayani Upanisad VII.9. It is said that Brhaspati struck Gayatri and smashed her head into 
pieces. Gayatri being immortal, every bit of her brain remained alive. Again in Mahabharata, 
Brhaspati is described as a sceptic and has a long discussion with Manu who finally prevails upon 
him to accept the Vedic order. 
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was one of the premier institution for traditional education of Sanskrit. He also taught at 
Krishnanagar Sanskrit College in Nadia. His father Pt. Candrakishore had earned the title of 
Vidyavacaspati and was also known as a poet. He dedicated the Bangla edition of his 
Carvakadarsana published in Kolkata-purogami in 1959 to his elder brother and teacher Pt. Durga 
Prasad, and the Sanskrit treatise Carvakasasti to his father Pt. Candrakishore. It is interesting to 
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20 The following aphorisms of Brahaspati are cited by Bhaskaracarya in his bhdsya on Brahmasitra 
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Vada in Dharma 
Socio-Political and Legal Debates 


PARALLEL to the Vedic traditions which became precursors of Sanatana 
Dharma, the Agamic and Sramanic traditions existed right from the hoary 
past with their own world-view and alternate lifestyles. Reveda X.136.2 
refers to vdtarasand munis (sages wearing wind as girdle, i.e. the naked 
ascetics). Taittirtya Aranyaka also uses the appellation of rsis (seers) as 


vataraganas.+ 


In Upanisads we find seers from all castes and classes. Badarayana 
however seeks to restrict the knowledge of Brahman from Sudras. There is a 
whole section in his Brahmasutra — called the Apasudradhikarana — in 
defence of this restriction. Pirva-Mimamsa also upholds the ban on the 
Stidras for performing a Vedic ritual. On the other hand, there were some 
enlightened sages like Badari, who upheld the right of the sidras to perform 
rituals. 

Govind Chandra Pande connects the restrictions as specified in the 
Apasudradhikarana to the desire of the priests for preserving their 
leadership. A reactionary outlook also emerged due to the challenge from 
Buddhism. “There is no doubt that liberal view of caste and religious rights 
was current even within the orthodoxy in this age is proved by 
Mahabharata.’ Gita opened the doors of worship for Stidras and women. 
The puritans sought to counter this liberalism. 


The question of nexus between darsana and dharmasastra arises here. 
Were the intellectuals soaring in the heights of philosophical spaces 
unmindful of the social and moral considerations? How far they considered 
the cultural values of the community and the social order? Navjivan Rastogi 
initiates a thought-provoking discussion on this question. He rightly points 
out that “growth of Indian philosophy had essentially been conditioned by 
the idea of liberation, i.e. moksa” whereas the lokavyavaharas — social 
practices and norms — were defined and regulated by the authors of 
Dharmasastras. This leads to a dichotomy between pravrtti (empiricism) 
and nivrtti (renunciation). The psycho-spiritual pursuit (sadhana) looses the 


social context. Rastogi convincingly tries to argue for the restoration of 
social context by the non-orthodox systems leading to an alignment 
between liberation and life. He concludes that the Tantra succeeded in 
establishing a real nexus between the two truths — paramartha and 
vyavahara.2 

However it is not quite correct to see an inner contradiction because of 
two polarities of affirmation and negation — the society-centric view and 
the spiritual pursuit. Within the system these contradictions were resolved 
by proposing alternate world-views. Realignment between pravrtti marga 
(empiricist way) and nivrtti marga (path of renunciation) between the 
society-centric view and the psycho-spiritual view was sought. 


Badarayana’s postulations stand in conformity to Manu’s dictates. But as 
Badarayana’s philosophical postulations are countered by the other 
philosophers like Bhaguri, Mahabharata or Gita within the orthodoxy; and 
more potentially by the onslaught of Buddhism and Jainism, counter- 
positions to the postulations of Manu continued to be envisaged. 
Unfortunately, during the regime of Warren Hastings in eighteenth century, 
Manu came to be regarded almost as the sole authority in respect of legal 
and social practices of the Hindu community. While Manu was followed in 
the larger part of the northern belt in India, there were other lawgivers for 
rest of the regions. Manu specifically suggests that he is standardizing the 
Dharmasastra for Aryavarta — the land in the north of Vindhya mountain. 
There were other authorities in the area of Dharmasastra for Daksinapatha 
(south), Magadha (in north-east), Gauda or Paficala DesSas. Hundreds of 
smrtikaras like Yajiiavalkya, Parasara, Katyayana, Sankha and Likhita, Atri 
as well as the authors of Narada and Visnusmrti provided constitutional 
framework for running the socio-religious and socio-political framework in 
diverse regions of the vast peninsula. Even though Manu ardently desired 
that the practices envisaged by the agrajanmas (brahmanas) as codified by 
him in his law book, must be followed in the countries outside the 
Aryavarta also — in the whole of the prthivi (Bharatavarsa), it was quite 
impossible that his wish would be realized. The prthivi or the vast country 
like India could not be governed by a single, rigid and unchanging 
constitution. Just as in the area of darsana (philosophy) so many systems 
and schools have been interacting and encountering with each other, and 


these interactions and encounters led to revisions and corrections in the 
systems, Dharmasastra offered wider and more potential field for 
oppositions and providing alternate systems. In all likelihood, even in the 
Aryavarta, for which the codes of Manu were basically evolved, the other 
law books also prevailed. 

The Dharmasastra either had to become more rigid and unitary or had to 
revise itself again and again in the wake of new philosophies and religious 
orders — Buddhists, Jainas, Tantrikas, as well as the rise of the Bhakti 
movement. The revisions in the Dharmasastras (law books) were made in 
the last millennia of the BcE era, and they continued to be re-enforced or 
reinvigorated by fresh movements. If there was a Nigama tradition with the 
prevalence of varndsrama-centric and male-dominated world-view, there 
was the Agama tradition. It continued in the practices of the Tantric cults, 
and the Bhagavata and Vaisnava schools of religious order. These cults and 
faiths simply overruled the hierarchies and inequalities — the differences of 
gender and caste, and proposed trans-varnasramic orders. 


The lines of demarcation as well as the debates between the Vedic and 
non-Vedic philosophical systems —— Carvakas, Ajivakas, Buddhists, Jainas 
— as well as the onslaught of philosophers like Madhva, Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and R&amananda within the orthodox philosophies as well as the 
Tantric cults need to be understood in a broad socio-cultural framework. 
When Dharmakirti and other Buddhist philosophers were rejecting the 
whole concept of jati as (generality) as a philosophical category, they were 
also challenging the concept of jati in the sense of social hierarchy. The 
Tantric systems were also debating with the whole varnasrama-centric 
culture when they emphatically declared that after initiation in the cult, a 
Sudra no more remains a Sidra and a brahmana no more a brahmana. All 
distinctions based on caste are eliminated.4 Abhinavagupta in this context 
raises a voice of protest against those who believe in the caste hierarchy. He 
says: 

Those, who deny liberation to women and Stidras, are possessed by the mahdagraha (great 

prejudice, great evil star), in their very limited horizon, they de-recognize the all-compassionate 

grace of God; their vision is marred by jealousy, concealment, and shame and they make 
themselves laughing stocks. 

These philosophies adopted a sustained strategy of debate for countering 
the social discordances arising out of the varndsrama-centric culture. They 


made strong refutations of the norms of hierarchy. The systems they tried to 
evolve transgressed such norms, but ultimately achieved a reconciliation. 
The very term vama marga (left path) which came into prevalence for the 
Tantric cults denotes the adaptation of the ways and means to transgress all 
orthodoxy. 

There are Smrtis (law books) like the Visnusmrti, which reflect the 
alternate visions, provided by the Agamic traditions. These Smrti texts 
present as much divergence and a wide range of concrete ideas in respect of 
governance, polity and the social as well as the ethical norms as the 
philosophical systems in respect of abstract thinking. 

Debates on Polity and Governance 

One of the major disciplines taken up for discussions and debates was 
Arthasastra (management, polity and diplomacy). In Ramayana there is a 
long discussion on king’s duties and policies for governance initiated by 
Rama during the course of his queries about the wellness when Bharata 
visits him in Citrakiita. Rama asks Bharata: 

Is it so that you pay due regard to the preceptor Sudhanvan, who is equipped with excellent arms 

and is expert in Arthasastra?® 
In fact, the prolonged queries here present a discussion on the subject of 
prajapalana (nourishment of subjects by a king). The mantrana 
(counselling) is the base on which this polity proceeds and counselling is 
not be done singularly, it is always with a selected group.2 This mantrand 
should properly employ yuktis (logic) and tarkas (arguments) to arrive at 
the mantra. Rama also suggests that instead of approaching thousands of 
fools, a king must engage in discussions with one wise man only. Further, 
Rama suggests that the king should do counselling with three or four 


counsellors only, either together or one by one./2 


Vajrasici and the Debate on the Caste System 

Vajrasucit of ASvaghosa (see Chap. 2) is an essay in refutation of caste 
system. ASvaghosa takes the following stands and refutes them one by one: 
1. The jiva (individual soul) is brahmana, 

2. a person becomes a brahmana by birth, 

3. a particular human body is brahmana, 

4. because of knowledge one can become a brahmana, 


5. the conduct of a person makes him a brahmana, 

6. the good deeds of a person make him a brahmana, and 

7. the knowledge of Veda makes a person brahmana. 

After giving reasons for the rejection of these views, ASvaghosa presents 
his own thesis about what-makes one a brahmana. Accordingly, it is the 
spiritual attainment of a person that endows him with brahmanahood. He 
also describes the process of observing rigorous vows and austerities, etc. 
that leads to this attainment. He then rejects caturvarnya — the fourfold 
division of society into castes — acknowledging that a man is born with 
only one varna. 


AS$vaghosa cites verses from Sukra and Manava Dharmasastra to support 
his argument. Vajrasticyopanisad is a later text composed in Upanisadic 
style, it only repeats ASvaghosa’s arguments. 

Laghutanka, a text written by Pandit Subaji Bapu, is a rejoinder to 
Vajrasuct. The author perhaps lived at Sehore near Bhopal and he prepared 
this rejoinder out of the discussions held in an assembly chaired by 
Wilkinson. 

Debates in Dharmasastras 


The Smrtis (law books) are of two types — Arthasastra and Dharmasastra. 
Books under the former deal with diplomacy, governance and management. 
Books under the second category also deal with the issues of politics and 
governance, etc. but they are more concerned with ethical norms, codes of 
conducts and rites for purification. The Smrti texts are prescriptive in 
nature, but they also take up vital issues related to human destiny. 

One of the questions taken up by some authors of Smrti texts is about a 
person’s dependence on daiva (fate) and purusakara (industriousness). 
Yajnavalkya refers to a few divergent views here — Daivavada (fatalism), 
Svabhavavada (naturalism), Kalavada (pessimism) and Purusakaravada 
(activism). In his opinion, success in life depends on daiva and purusakara 
both. Even daiva is created by a man by his industriousness of the past life. 
Just as a chariot will not move with one wheel only, the same way without 
industriousness, even the fate will not materialize/2 Which is more 
powerful — a man’s industriousness or his fate — this question is discussed 
as a debatable issue by several authors and poets in Sanskrit literature. 


The contradictory views in these texts on legal matters, laws of 
inheritance, women’s rights and marriage, etc. reflect the differences of 
opinion and receptiveness of debates. Yajiiavalkya says that in case of 
divergence of opinions or difference in prescriptions, decision should be 
taken by nyaya. Nyaya here comprises of three facets — the practices of the 
elders who are reliable, the prevalence and the precedence. But 
Yajfavalkya also upholds the prominence of dharmasdstra_ over 
arthasastra.3 

Like the parliaments, judicial courts have also functioned as platforms for 
very lively debates on social, moral and ethical issues. Also, techniques for 
debates in these courts were also evolved. The Smrti texts furnish in-depth 
analysis of the techniques and methodology of debates in judicial courts. 
The terms vadi and prativadi are used for the petitioner and the respondent. 
Alternately they are also called arthi and pratyarthi.4 The model of vada is 
taken up, pratijnd (statement), sadhana (proof, reason, probans), pramdna 
(evidence), sadhya (probandum), vivada (dispute) and siddhi (success) — 
these are the terms the authors of law books have used to describe the 
judicial proceedings.= 

Narada says that for all kinds of vyavahdras (cases in the courts) the 
essence lies in pratijnd (statement of the disputant, the affidavit of the 


one 


suffer, and if it is solid, he can win the case.12 


The gamut of these terms as well as the methodology for the conduct of 
judicial proceedings are based on the techniques of vada. Brhaspatismrti 
1.17 lays down four steps of judicial process involving debate — (1) purva- 
paksa (the petitioner’s view), (11) uttara-paksa (reply by the respondent), 
(111) Ariyapdda (specifying the action to be taken), and (iv) nirnaya 
(judgement). The reply under (ii) has been divided by Sukrasmrti into four 
categories: 
¢ Satya (factual) — it is also called pratipatti. It involves an acceptance of 

the points submitted by the petitioner. 
¢ Mithya (false) — is the negation of the points raised by the petitioner. 
¢ Pratvavaskandana — partial acceptance with a view to denounce the case 

as presented by the petitioner. This is done by adding rejoinders. 


¢ Purvabhyasavidhi — a method involving citations of previous arguments 
and victory acquired by the respondent in the same or similar cases. 

This structure is followed even today in submitting the counter-affidavits 
in the courts of law by the advocates representing the respondent. 

The tactics of chala (cheating), jati (avoiding reply) and nigraha-sthanas 
(clinchers), as defined by the authors of the philosophical texts, were also 
practised in dharmasabhas (law courts). Narada condemns the conduct of 
vak-chala (cheating by speech)./2 

Katyayana (16-40), Brhaspati (2.8-9) and Sukra also discuss certain 
defects in the language or the reports prepared. Sukra defines these defects 
as under: 

* AnyarthamM (giving a sense other than what is intended), 
* arthahinaM (nonsense), 
* pramandgamavarjitamM (lack of proofs), 
¢ hinadhikam (having omissions and commissions), and 
¢ bhrastam (corrupted statement). 
Debates on Rights of Women 
18 


Katyayana prescribes death sentence for committing rape of a woman,-* 
while Apastamba differs with him and suggests that a Sidra molesting an 
Aryan lady be hanged./? There are differences and debatable issues on 
punishments for adultery. Manu recommends that an adulteress should be 
thrown to dogs for being eaten,22 whereas Katyayana is again much more 
human and generous here also. He directs the king to see that such a woman 
is freed after the declaration of her act of adultery. 

It is commonly believed that the authors of Dharmasastras have not made 
any provision of divorce in marriage.2! Dharmavir goes to the extent of 
alleging that the Sanskrit language does not have any word for divorce.22 
The authors of Dharmasastras, Arthasastra and Kamasitra do discuss the 
issue of separation in marriage and the term moksa has been used by them 
for divorce between married persons. Both man and woman are allowed to 
seek moksa in marriage. R.C. Majumdar rightly understands Kautilya when 
he says that “Kautilya permitted divorce to both husband and wife on the 


ground of mutual enmity”.22 Manu even recommends that a man may seek 


moksa from a woman who speaks harshly.2* Kautilya would recommend 
moksa in marriage in exceptional circumstances only. Yajfavalkya, 
Kautilya and Vatsyayana recommend re-marriage for the lady who has 
obtained moksa from her husband. Such a lady 1s called punarbhuh 
(remarried). Such a marriage was not solemnized by Vedic rights in all 
cases. But then Yajnhavalkya specifically prescribed that the son of a 
punarbhih \ady will be entitled for the property of his father. Narada 
enumerates seven kinds of women who are allowed to remarry — three 
types of punarbhis and four types of svairinis (wanton women). The first 
type of punarbhi 1s a virgin, who was married but 1s aksatayoni, 1.e. never 
had a “penetration” with the first husband. She should be married with 
saMskara (Vedic rites). Second one leaves her husband for another man, 
but returns back to the first husband. The third one is remarried with a 
savarna and sapinda in the absence of a devara (husband’s brother). The 
four svairinis are: 

1. When her husband is alive, she goes to some other man out of desire, 


2. husband having died, she rejects his brother (devara) and chooses to live 
with an outsider, 

3. a woman in dire circumstances sells herself for food and cloths and then 
accepts her buyer, and 


4. a courageous lady who is given to someone in accordance with the local 
customs and times.72 
Kautilya makes provisions for the lady choosing a second husband, when 
her first husband being alive or dead.*° 
These law givers prescribe divorce and remarriage in case of a lady 
married to an impotent person. A woman is like a field — says Narada — 
“and the agricultural field cannot be handed over to a man who has no 
seed”. Both Parasara and Narada make a provision for remarriage of 
women in five situations: 
1. The husband has disappeared and his whereabouts are not known for a 
long time, 
2. he has died, 
3. he has become an ascetic, 


4. he is impotent, and 


5. he has committed adultery.”2 

If the husband has gone away and there is no news of him, a brahmana 
lady should wait for him for eight years in case she has born children from 
him; if she has no children then she should wait only for four years and then 
remarry. The time limit for the women of other castes is still lower.7® 
Kautilya’s follows Narada in general; but he specifically instructs a lady to 
leave a man who has committed a sin, is convicted, is impotent, suffers 
from an incurable desease or is cruel.22 He also prescribes divorce if both 
the husband and the wife do not like each other; but divorce is to be 
provided neither to the wife if she hates him for not liking her. In case both 
of them do not like each other, then they should be divorced. A man seeking 
divorce from a woman going against him may be obliged but not the 
woman. There is, however, no provision for a formal divorce in the 
marriages performed through Vedic rites. But then, all law givers, cited 
above, make provision of going to another man in_ exceptional 
circumstances like the husband being impotent, etc. This only means that a 
lady having entered into a sacred bond of marriage, sanctified by Vedic 
rites, can leave her husband in these circumstances and start another life in 
a partnership. This living in partnership is in fact nothing less than 
marriage, as the lady gets all the benefits under the law. 

There are sharp differences of opinion amongst the authors of 
Dharmasastras with regard to the rights of women, especially widows.*4 
The views of Brhaspati, Katyayana and Parasara are quite different from the 
others. Brhaspati would like to see that a widow lives with all the dignity of 
a lady. He says: 

A wife forms the half of her husband. No man can be said to have died if his wife is living 22 
Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, Brhaspati and the author of Visnusmrti authorize 
the widow to inherit the property of her husband if he has no son.*2 If a man 
is not survived by his wife or sons, then the daughters would inherit his 
property.*4 On the other hand, there are law givers who will see that the 
sapinda relatives of the diseased person get his property. Brhaspati 
vehemently protests this practice. He goes to the extent of prescribing that 
the king should punish the relatives treating them as thieves, if at all they 


make any attempt of grabbing the property legally inherited by a widow.*= 


The laws of Visnu, Brhaspati and Yajfavalkya must have made 
revolutionary effect on the social fabric, leading to sharp reactions from the 
supporters of patriarchy. Naradasmrti stoutly opposed the reformist and 
liberal views of the Smrtis of Visnu, Brhaspati and Yajnavalkya providing 
that the property of an issueless person will be confiscated by the state and 
the widow will be provided a bare maintenance. 

Vyhanesvara in cE 1100 further enlarged the scope of stridhana, 
providing for inclusion of all property inherited by a woman in it. It is 
unfortunate that the Smrtis of Prajapati and Katyayana were lost, the male- 
dominated society did not care to preserve them, as they were fairly liberal 
to the other sex. Barring a few, the kings generally did not care to 
promulgate the laws of Visnu, Yajnavalkya or Katyayana making the 
womenfolk more powerful. Kings like Kuméarapala of Gujarat were 
exceptions. Kumarapala declared the right of a widow over the property of 
her husband in ce 1150. His court-poet praised him as more magnanimous 
than the illustrious kings like Raghu, Nahusa or Nabhaga.2° 


Manu appears to be rather insensitive in allowing liberty to women. If a 
woman leaves the house of her husband in a rage, she should be tied with 
ropes and put in the house, otherwise the husband should leave her to her 
father’s house.2“ He levies a fine of six golden coins upon a lady going to 
night shows in preksds or samdjas.*8 On the other hand, he is strictly 
against marrying a virgin to a man not fit for her. “It is better that a girl lives 
unwedded till her death, than be married to a man not suitable for her’, he 
says. He also allows a young girl to seek a suitable match herself if the 
parents are unable to marry her.*2 On one hand, he deprives a married lady 
and a daughter from inheriting the property of her husband or father, on the 
other he directs the brothers of a lady to provide a share of the property 
inherited by them to their sister; if they do not do so they are condemned.” 
But Visnusmrti declares in most unequivocal terms that the property of a 
man having died without any son will be inherited by his wife, and if he is 
not survived by his wife, then the property will go to his daughters.4! 
Nandapandita in his commentary on Visnusmrti on this passage quotes 
Brhaspati’s instructions to the king to punish the kin who makes an attempt 
to grab the property thus inherited by a widow.“ Yajfiavalkya directs that 
the father-in-law should provide equal part of his property for the wives of 


his sons if they have not inherited stridhana (the money given to the bride 
by the parents). Even if they have been given stridhana, they are to be 
provided with one half of the part given to the sons.42 A widow will inherit 
the property equal to the share for her sons.“4 

The concept of putrika — the only daughter of a man having no son is 
unique in this tradition. The putrika 1s allowed to perform the last rites of 
her father and also to inherit his property. “Just as a son is the very soul of a 
man, so is the daughter” says Manu in the context of a putrika —“how can 
any other person be allowed to take away a man’s property if she 1s 
there?”42 Most of the authors of Dharmasastras agree that the woman’s 
property (stridhana) will be inherited by the daughter/daughters only and 


not by her sons.*° 


The diversity of the opinions and concern for values of these law givers 
have gone a long way to sustain the Hindu society for centuries. Raja 
Rammohun Roy produced before Lord William Bentinck the relevant 
portions from the text of Manusmrti describing the conduct of a widow 
when he was campaigning for the eradication of the practice of sati.*4 
Swami Vivekananda and Lala Lajpat Rai also referred to these authors of 


Dharmaiastras, to substantiate of their views on the rights of women.48 


Openness for Debate 


The questions whether the people belonging to lower castes (Stidras) have a 
right to perform Vedic rituals came to be discussed again and again. 
Kamalakara Bhatta, the author of MNirnayasindhu (ce 1612) in his 
Vivadatandava, describes several such _ controversies. In his 
Stidrakamalakara, he has discussed the rights of sidras for performing 
rituals. Texts discussing the rights of stdras for performing of rituals have 
been written till recent times by Sanskrit pandits of Dharmsiastras.*2 Nagesa 
Bhatta had authored a text Vratyaprdyascittavinirnaya. He debarred the 
community of ksatriyas of his times from having the upanayana, because 
he believed that the real ksatriyas vanished due to the massacres by 
Paragurama. The text was discussed at a sdstra-sabhd in Jaipur.22 

As long the prescriptions and codes of conduct remain open for debates 
and revision, the society remains free from the clutches of fundamentalism. 
This is brought out by the episode of Gaga Bhatta making an allowance for 


the abhiseka (coronation) of Shivaji; it is an example of flexibility. 

The Bhonsales were not regarded as ksatriyas. Pandit Krsna Naraharisesa, 
a contemporary of Akbar, had written Sidrdcarasiromani in support of this 
contention. This produced a hurdle in the coronation ceremony of Shivaji 
and also his enjoying the status of Chatrapati (lord with the royal 
umbrella). Local brahmanas were not at all in favour of allowing a 
coronation ceremony with Vedic rituals. There was a bitter dispute. Pandits 
at Kasi were approached. Visvesvara Pandita, better known as Gaga Bhatta 
(cE 1640-1700), was supposed to be the greatest authority on 
Dharmasastras amongst them. According to Pandit Baldeva Upadhyaya’s 
version, he was persuaded by Balaji who went to Kasi for the purpose of 
getting the support of the panditas. Gaga Bhatta not only accepted a 
fictitious genealogy of Shivaji establishing him a descendant of solar race, 
he also wrote a text Kayasthadharmapradipa in refutation of Siidracara- 
Siromani of Pandit Krsna Naraharisesa.2! 

Baldeva Upadhyaya (1994: 38) refers to his having performed the ritual 
ceremony for the enthronement of Shivaji at Raigarh in 1674. He also 
describes Gaga’s participation in a dharmasabha held at the Rajapur village 
in Konkan during 1664. The incidence is reported in Sivadigvijaya, a 
Marathi chronicle. 

In another version of the visit of Gaga Bhatta to Maharashtra, he is 
reported to have met Saint Ramdas at Pandharapur with a view to hold 
discussions with him on philosophy. The saint called his disciple, Venabat 
to have a sitting with the scholar par excellence with a copy of the text of 
his Dasabodha and explain the monistic doctrine accordingly. Gaga Bhatta 
is said to have satisfied by her discourse on the teachings of her master.>4 

Gaga Bhatta composed a regulatory text, titled Srisivardajyabhiseka- 
prayoga, for the occasion of coronation. He incorporated mantras from 
Atharvaveda, Aitareya Brahmana, Visnudharmottara Purana and other 
tetxs in it. Yet another manual for the coronation ceremony, entitled 
Srisivarajyabhisekakalpataru, was prepared under the direction of 
Niscalapuri having affiliation to Tantric traditions. Madhavi Narsalaya has 
shown that the coronation ceremony had to be carried twice under strange 


circumstances.=2 


The dispute on the validity of Shivaji’s coronation continued even after 


his death and the question of the status of Candraseniya Kayasthas as 
ksatriyas was reopened in a massive sdstra-sabha during the reign of 
Shahuji Bhonsale. The sabha disallowed ksatriyahood to the Candraseniya 


Kayasthas. This debate continued up to the nineteenth-twentieth centuries.>4 


1 Macdonell and Keith, 1912, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I, p. 284. 
2 Pande, 1998, Life and Thought of Sankaracarya, p. 144. 


3 Navjivan Rastogi, 2012, “Tantric Thought of Kashmir: A Framework of Humanistic Culture’, 
Sanskrit Vimarsah, new series 5. 
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6 
Vada in Literary Theory and Literature 


IN THE history of Indian intellectual discourses, AlamMkarasastra (aesthetics 
and literary theory) presents some of the most fascinating and enduring 
debates. These debates subsist on looking at a literary discourse or a piece 
of art from two angles — objective and subjective. 


The term vada was adopted from the intellectual discourses in the realm 
of arts and aesthetics, especially in music and theatre. The seven musical 
notes (svaras) were classified in four categories — vadi, samwvadi, vivadi 
and anuvadi.+ 
Natyasastra as a Samvada Text 
Natyasastra is one of the most voluminous texts on performing and visual 
arts, theatre, aesthetics, poetry and drama produced more than two thousand 
years ago. Bharatamuni who is said to be the author of the Natvasastra, 
came to be regarded such a great authority on ndtya (theatre) in his life, so 
that some other munis (sages) out of their curiosity and a keen desire to 
understand ndtya approached him and asked him a number of questions 
about it. Bharata’s replies to their questions and counter-questions in the 
presence of his actor-students, led to the compilation of a voluminous text 
— the Natyasastra, which was structured in the form of a dialogue. This is 
the structure adopted in the Agama texts also. 


Natyasastra starts with a debate and ends in the resolution of another 
debate. In the series of replies to questions and counter-questions, Bharata 
Muni narrates how ndatya originated and evolved. He recounts his 
experiments and the failure of the debut performance under his direction. 
Samudramanthana, the play he chose to present on the occasion of the 
festival of Indra was disrupted by the demons who thought that the 
performance is a humiliation to them. Virtpaksa, their leader started 
arguing and questioning the propriety of the performance. Then followed a 
discussion on the nature of ndtya and the demons were reconciled.2 

The debate with the demons involved physical violence, as they tried to 
disrupt the performance. The debate in the last chapter of Ndtyasastra 
suggests that the violence of speech is much more dangerous. Bharata was 


aware of diverse regional theatre practices represented by the minor forms 
of drama which were later on termed as uparupakas. In the last chapter of 
Natyasastra, he informs that his sons, trained by him in Natyaveda, later on 
began to perform the silpakas* of rustic nature (gramyadharmaka). The 
sons of Bharata, in the si/pakas performed by them, presented the life and 
deeds of the sages residing in the vicinity of Himalayas by the way of 
vidambana (caricature) and vyangyakarana (satire). The sages being 
laughed at in this way, got infuriated and cursed the actors to be expelled 
from the divine region of the Himalayas and to become sidras. 

The first production of a play by Bharata Muni aroused a fierce debate on 
the character of demons portrayed there. The performance of the uparupaka 
described at the end of dialogues and discussions by Bharata Muni also 
generated a heated debate. But like the first debate, this also finally resulted 
in reconciliation. The sages did not revoke their curse, but the disciples of 
Bharata who have been arguing with their mentor agreed to move from 
north to south to continue their activities of the ndtya in a more meaningful 
way. 

Vada Reflected in the Conceptual Framework of Natyasastra 

In Natyasastra several categories reflect vada concepts. Out of the nineteen 
items of purva-ranga (preliminaries to be performed before producing a 
play on the stage), trigata consists of a loose talk between sutradhara (stage 
manager) and his two associates involving questions, objections and 
sarcastic remarks on the very performance of the play to be produced. One 
of the two associates of the stage manager in trigata is necessarily the 
vidusaka (jester). An impromptu debate is created through trigata in a 
theatric manner by his interjections. The very concept of pirva-ranga 
presents the vidiisaka as a character who would use his debating skills for 
humour. 


Vada and its categories are conspicuously employed in the theory of 
vacika abhinaya involving speech for performance. A content of a dramatic 
piece is structured in dialogues. The presentation of these dialogues with 
abhinaya creates theatre. The verbal content of a play in this way may have 
exchange of views, discussions involving repartees and rejoinders. In chap. 
XXII of Ndtyasastra, Bharata has discussed twelve types of vakyabhinaya, 
some of the categories of which are imbued with skills of debate. These 


twelve types are: Glapa (addressing), pralapa (gibberish talk), vilapa 
(lamentation), anulapa (repetition), samlapa (exchange of words, verbal 
dual), apaladpa (refutation of what has been said earlier), sandesa 
(message), atidesa (agreement), nirdesa (instruction), vyapadesa (concealed 
speech), upadesa (advice) and apadesa (suggestion).> 

In his treatment of thirty-six kavya laksanas (characteristics of a literary 
discourse), Bharata Muni has incorporated some of the categories related to 
vada. Drstanta is one of the kavya-laksanas. An illustration which comes in 
attestation to the context of paksa exemplifying the (cause hetu) is 
drstanta© This is an application of one of the techniques of debate as given 
in Nydyadarsana. 

In fact, the practice of drstanta — exemplification of a philosophical 
discourse or argument by an illustration involving an episode — 1s very old. 
In Buddhism, a darstantic sect, known for giving drstdntas (illustrations) 
developed along with the four well-known sects (Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, 
etc.). However, the idea of drstanta as a kavya laksana in Natyasastra has 
been directly borrowed from Nydyadarsana as the use of terms hetu and 
paksa clearly suggests. 

Prapti is another kavya laksana envisaging the techniques of vada. Prapti 
incorporates the concepts of anumdana and pancdvayava vdkya from 
Nyayadarsana. It occurs when a bhava (situation) is inferred by visualizing 
some of the avayavas (components)./ In aksara-samghdta (confluence of 
letters) chala as defined in Nyaya philosophy is adopted. Abhinavagupta 
has cited dialogues from the play Ubhayabhisarika to illustrate aksara- 
sameghata. In the dialogue between a vita (pander) and a parivrajika (nun), 
the former tells his name as Vaisikacala and the nun adopting chala 
(cheating), understands the meaning of his name in the sense of an adherent 
of the Vaisesika philosophy, and quickly retorts that she has nothing to do 
with a person who sticks to the Vaisesika philosophy. In this way the 
dialogue goes on presenting a fake debate.® 


The sandhyangas (components of junctures of plot in a drama) also 
incorporate elements of debate. In the third juncture named as 
garbhasandhi (embryo) the tussle reaches the peak. Some of the 
components of garbhasandhi naturally are imbued with sharp exchange of 
words. We can see the use of techniques of debate like jalpa, vitanda, 


chala, jati or nigraha-sthana in them. Vyavasdya 1s arriving at a decision 
through pratijna and hetu. A speech in challenging tone 1s dyuti. Dialogues 
attributing blemishes are paribhasana.2 

Dhanafyaya in his Dasartpaka, however, uses the term jalpa (debate) to 
define paribhasa.2 

Some other sandhyangas imbibing the tenets of vada are yukti, 
samadhana, anumana, aksepa, apavada, gurukirtana and nirnaya. 

Amongst the ten major forms of drama — the dasartipakas — the 
definitions of prahasana and vithi as given in Natyasastra include some 
categories of debate. In fact, vithi is a theatre of debate. Unfortunately, 
vithis exemplifying the definition in Ndatyasastra are not available. There 
are thirteen vithyangas (components of vithi). Some of them are in fact built 
in by various forms of debate. These thirteen vithyangas create the structure 
of the prologue of a play and they also make two of the major forms of 
drama — prahasana and vithi. In prahasana, characters like a recluse, an 
ascetic, a brahmana and others engage themselves in hdsyavdda, 1.e. 
arguments for creating laughter. Then the play also _ presents 
dhurtapravivada (debate between the rogues).4 


Out of the thirteen constituents of the vithi, the following are imbued with 
some form of debate or the other — udghdtyaka, nalika, asatpralapa, 
vakkelt, prapanca, mrdava, chala, trigata, adhibala and ganda.“ 

Of these udghdtyaka is an accidental interpretation, suggestive of the 
meaning of a sentence otherwise obscure. Avaspandita is a transferred 
significance, where the meaning is intrepretated otherwise. Nalika is an 
enigmatic speech making fun of others. Asatpraldpa 1s a jittering in the 
form of an advice given to a fool who rejects it outright. Vakkeli is formed 
of repartees in course of a playful conversation. Mrdava is advancing 
arguments for praise and condemnation, the intention being just opposite. It 
involves sarcasm. Chala is misrepresentation of a sentence in order to 
deceive another or to provoke him. 7rigata has been discussed as one of the 
constituents of prastavana (prologue) of a play. Adhibala is strengthening 
an argument during the course of dialogue between two persons, each 
defending his own position through reasoning. Ganda is verbosity with 
anger and excitement in the form of altercation casting several aspersions. 


Finally, Ndtyasastra also opens the gateways for a svardja in theatre in 
the treatment of an inner vada which goes on inside an actor. Bharata Muni 
presents his own paradigm for the autonomy of his discipline and freedom 
of the artist. Loka (world), veda (theory) and adhydtma (self of the artist), 
these three are defined by him as the pramdnas (criteria) for theatre“ An 
artist has to search his own way in the context of the world around him and 
the framework of theories and methods that he has been tutored in. 


Concepts and Categories of Vada in Literary Theory 


Alamkarasastra (literary theory) has especially adopted categories and 
concepts from the philosophy of vada. Vakovdkya a figure of speech 
defined by Bhoja comes as a direct reflection of the concept of vada in 
poetics. As per Bhoja’s definition, vakovakya is formed by exchange of 
words between two or more persons by the way of strong assertions and 
repartees.4 VisveSvara in his Camatkaracandrika reproduces _ this 
definition. 

There are alamkaras (figures of speech) based on the pramdnas (means 
of knowledge). Bhoja in his Srfigdraprakdasa has given a very profound and 
subtle treatment of pramdanadlamkaras. Other alamkaras based on the 
techniques of logic (vada) are kavyalinga (also called hetu), karanamala 
(series of causes), uttara (reply) and asangati (incongruity). 

Alamkaras like Kavyalinga and Karanamald are based on concepts of 
causality in Nyaya philosophy. Whereas alamkaras like Vakrokti are based 
on the concept of chala. In alamkaras like Samsaya and Bhrantiman a 
world of aesthetics is created on the edifice of their concepts of vada. 

Vakrokti as an alamkara is defined as “the utterance of one person 
misconstrued by the other on the basis of pun or intonation”. Vakrokti in 
this way is an aesthetic rendering of chala. In Sanskrit lyric poetry, this idea 
of vakrokti led to the cultivation of a genre entirely resting on debate 
between two persons and thousands of stanzas, and even long poems were 
created as vakrokti-kavyas. This is being taken up in a next section. 


Major Debates in Literary Theory 


One of the debates that continued in the history of Alamkarasastra (literary 
theory) from Bhamaha (sixth century ce) to this date revolves around the 
question as to what constitutes a kadvya — the word or the meaning or 


sahitya of both? Bhamaha after spelling out the two opposite views argues 
in favour of sahitya. 

Debates have been raging in the form of agreements and disagreements as 
well as refutations and correspondences amongst the proponents of the six 
systems or theories holding one out of rasa, dhvani, alamkara, vakrokti, riti 
and aucitya (propriety) as the most essential element in kdvya. The tradition 
does not regard these systems as isolated schools of theory. They are related 
to the three aspects of literary activity — creative process, form and 
reception of a literary discourse involving the triangle of kavi, kavya and 
sahrdaya. The theory of vakrokti and alamkara is concerned with the first, 
theory of riti generally with the second and the theories of rasa, dhvani and 
aucitya with the third, 1.e. receptivity. 


In the realm of rasa discourse, Sankuka and Mahima Bhatta were devout 
Naiyayikas and also Alamkarikas (literary critics) who understood rasa 
experience as inference. They applied the logical apparatus of inference 
(anumdna) to prove that the realization of rasa is anumiti. The 
Anumitivadin proves to be the most potential challenge for the 
Vyanjanavada (the theory of suggestion). Mahima Bhatta’s Vyaktiviveka is a 
text in refutation to dhvani. 

In additional to this, there are a number of texts which subsist on vada for 
their structural design. There are texts in which vada percolates in its broad 
sense — the whole text is conceived in a dialogic nature. Kavyamimamsa 
of RajaSekhara (tenth century cE) may be cited as an example. 
Kavyamimamsa as a Vada Text 
Rajasekhara’s views on knowledge systems and argumentative philosophies 
have been referred earlier (see Chap. 2). He had modelled his 
Kavyamimamsa on Kautilya’s Arthasastra, so that the whole text is 
designed in the vada style. He states various prima- facie views and then 
expounds his view. He refers to various views under the denominations 
such as tad ahuh (as they say), iti adcaryah (thus speak the masters), iti 
apare (the others say this), iti kecit (some say so), or he will cite the names 
of the theorists. For example, his discourse on vidyds may be cited.1® 

Rajasekhara in this lively style presents some very fascinating debates on 
certain fundamental issues related to poetry or belles- lettres. Amongst 
these debates, discussion on the relationship between poetry and the worldy 


phenomena is noteworthy. Rajasekhara has referred to divergent views; 
some holding that the phenomena exist independent of Advya or belles- 
lettres, while the others going to the extent of insisting that the worldly 
phenomena do not exist on their own, they exist as per their representation 
in poetry. RajaSekhara attempts at reconciliation between these two 
polarities. 

Another important debate elucidated by Rajsekhara pertains to the value 
of kavya. The puritans insist on doing away with all forms of kavya. 
Rajasekhara has cited three statements from these opponents of Advya with 
the respective arguments advanced by each. The detractors of kdvya say that 
no one should engage with kdvya because kavya subsists in falsehood, sin 
and vulgarity. Rajasekhara enumerates these as three different prima-facie 
views! and after elaborating upon their arguments, he takes them one by 
one for refutation with profuse examples. This in fact is a fight against the 
puritans with their Platonic ideas. 

Rasa Discourse: Debates and Diversities 

There has been the continuity of a vigorous bauddhika-vimarda (intellectual 
wrestling) with regard to rasa discourse. Two factors functioned as catalysts 
for intensifying the debates on rasa. On one hand the diverse world-views 
that have been developing as parallels percolated in the rasa discourse; on 
the other, rasa discourse was also being nurtured by adopting categories 
and concepts from various systems of philosophy. 


Jai Shankar Prasad, one of the greatest poets of twentieth century, made 
an interesting remark in one of his essays on art and art experience — that 
there are two streams of thought regarding the aesthetic experience in India 
— Anandavada and Duhkhavada. The former is represented by Indra and 
the latter by Varuna. The remark was made rather surreptitiously and Prasad 
did not cite any authentic source to support his thesis. However, we find 
that the theory of rasa as a blend of pleasure and pain (sukhaduhkhatmaka) 
has been supported long before Abhinavagupta, who cites the Samkhya 


view of rasa.18 


Rasa was defined as the abiding or stable emotion that emerges when its 
determinants, ensuants and ancillaries are described or presented./2 Bharata 
Muni has equated the emergence of this emotion to creating the taste by 
mixing various ingradients in the cooking of a recipe. It was basically 


located in the characters described in a play. 

Rasa is viewed as something lying at the core, and also percolating within 
the art form. If Advya is a tree, rasa is the seed from which the roots of this 
tree sprout, and rasa is its flowers and fruits as well. 


With this formalistic view or the view related to the structure of an art 
form — rasa was redefined with the change of the medium and form. 
Matrgupta, as quoted by Abhinavagupta and many other authors and 
commentators, has defined various categories of rasa according to the types 
of abhinaya, 1.e. vacika, nepathyaja and svabhavaja. Vdacika-rasa is the 
aesthetic experience resulting from the dialogues of a dramatic text; 
nepathyaja or Gharya rasa manifests where there is a proper arrangement of 
external means for beautification; and svabhdvaja rasa manifests through 
the inner qualities of the characters of a play.22 

Thus like natya rasa (rasa in the structure of a theatre performance) and 
kavya rasa (rasa in literary structure), there can be nrtya rasa (rasa in 
dance form) and sangita rasa (rasa in music) as well. Visnudharmottara 
Purana and Bhoja discuss citra rasa (rasa in painting) and its varieties. 
Accordingly, there are nine varieties of painting in accordance with these 
nine rasas — Srngaracitra, hdsyacitra, etc.).2+ Bhoja however gives eleven 


types of citra rasas by adding preyan and one more rasa in the list. 


To Lollata, the intensification of the abiding emotion or sthayi bhava 
becomes rasa after it is originated through its vibhdvas (causes) and 
manifests through vyabhicaris (auxiliaries). The actors are mistaken for the 
original characters through “a willing suspension of disbelief’. The abiding 
emotions of the original characters are superimposed on these actors. This 
process of superimposition is combined with another process which Lollata 
had termed tddriipydnusandhana — a searching thereafter for an 
identification. This search for identity leads an actor to present a semblance 
of the dramatis personae and the audience to perceive the intensified 
emotion, which is finally consummated as rasa. The process requires the 
existence of the subject and the object as two separate entities. This process 
presupposes a conscious effort on the part of the connoisseur for realization 
of rasa. 

Sankuka, criticized Lollata and explained the emergence of rasa through 
the dual process of anukrti and anumiti (inference). He anticipates the 


whole concepts of sadhdarnikarana (decontexualization, universalization) 
when he says that the anukrti done by the actor leads the spectator to 
cognize this actor as the character but this cognition is different from all the 
four possible categories of worldly cognitions — samyak (real), mithya 
(mistaken), saMsaya (doubt) and sddrsya (similarity). He also uses the 
analogy of the horse in painting (citraturaganydya) to describe the trans- 
mundane or extraordinary nature of this process. This leads to an inference, 
and inferred emotion becomes rasa. This is made possible through the skill 
and training of the actor in representation, as he also has to undergo through 
the anusandhana vyapara. 

We thus find that the rhetoricians like Dandin and Vamana on one hand 
and the followers of Bharata like Lollata and Sankuka on the other hand 
upheld the formalistic and objective view of rasa. But then a subjective 
view of rasa was proposed with all its psychic ramifications. A great 
turning point in the development of rasa theory comes with Bhattanayaka. 
Bhattanayaka revolutionized the whole thinking, shifting the emphasis to 
the experience of sahrdaya (connoisseur). To explain the psycho-somatic 
process of rasa realization, he adopted terms from four philosophical 
systems — Sarmkhya, Mimarnsa, Vedanta and Saivism. In earlier views of 
Lollata and Sankuka, the perceiver and the object of perception both are 
situated on different planes of time and space, and are interrelated only due 
to anusandhadna (search for identification) or anumiti (inference). In 
contrast to this, Bhattanayaka found both the subject and the object 
uprooted from their time and space to stand on a single plane in the state of 
bhoga (bliss). Abhinavagupta, providing a subtle interpretation to his 
theory, calls this process of uprooting as ubhayadesakala-tyaga. 
Saradatanaya in his Bhdvaprakasa exhaustively explains Bhattanayaka’s 
theory and he also shows how the whole process can be explained through 
the tenets of Saivism. Accordingly, the three elements — rdga, vidya and 
kala — cause an inclination in a person to the pursuits of art. Because of 
raga the objects of poetry, even when they are contaminated with sorrow 
and illusion, produce sukhabhimdna (sense of pleasure). He suggests that 
the process of bhavakatva or sadharnikarana tends to eradicate the intense 
crisis of human personality — remaining shackled with particularities. 
Once the mind is liberated from its limits, it attains the state of bhoga 


(bliss). The exuberance of the tranquil state of mind (sattvodreka) is 
characterized by prakasa (light) and vimarsa (reflection). This bhoga 
involves a complex psychic process where bhokta (connoisseur), bhojya 
(emotions to be relished) and bhukti (process) are integrated. 

Bhattanayaka also postulated Santa Rasa as a fundamental principle. 
Before him, Aryaraksita (third century ce), a Jaina author, postulated the 
theory of Santa in his Anuyogasiitra and even before Aryaraksita, 
Asvaghosa had categorically stated at the end of his Saundardnanda- 
mahdakavya that he has composed this poem for ultimate peace (vyupasanti) 
and the poem has an inherent purport of leading the listeners towards 
emancipation (moksartha-garbha krtih). Then Udbhata is perhaps the first 
dcarya in this tradition who accepts Santa as one of the rasas. 


This variety and multifarious nature of rasa embraces not only whatever 
that is supposed to be apparently beautiful, sweet or attractive, it equally 
subsists on whatever that is terrorizing, hideous or ugly, and tends to 
encounter the issues that disturbs us that lead to abhorrence and detestation. 
This is very much true in case of Mahabharata or the plays like Uribhanga 
and Venisamhara, which are based on the Mahabharata war. The masters of 
rasa theory say that Mahabharata has an ending which is completely 
devoid of rasa (virasdvasdna), leaving its readers in the state of 
vimanaskatd (a mind uprooted from everywhere, dismay). It 1s a state where 
we stand in aversion; repulsed by our own repulsion. But then, quite 
emphatically the masters also say that an ending which is completely 
devoid of rasa, leads to the fountains of real rasa. This leads us to the other 
side of rasa discourse, where the concept of ugly, how so ever disturbing 
and complicated it may be, is taken up for making an aesthetic theory. 
Bharata Muni therefore counts Bibhatsa (repulsive) and Raudra (terror) as 
fundamental rasas (mila rasas), juxtaposing them with an equal weight 
with the other two — Srfgara and Vira. Bibhatsa is said to be of two kinds 
— ksobhaja (born out of anguish) and udvegi (generated by uneasiness). 
The former would lead to disillusionment and ultimately to liberation 
(moksa).22 Unfortunately the twist and turn given to this discourse by the 
non-dualistic Saivite or Vedantic philosophers got so much propagandized 
when the history of our knowledge systems was being written with a 
colonial bias, that the line of reasoning with dualist approach to the 


aesthetic concepts was overlooked. In the aesthetics based on absolutist 
philosophy, rasa is treated as a singular, isolated and unique experience. 
This is however a one-sided picture. Actually the vasa discourse did not run 
in a single stream. 

Through the aesthetics of Bibhatsa Rasa, therefore, the spectator or reader 
undergoes the experiences of anguish, uneasiness and disgust which will 
finally make him liberated from the mundane and the earthly. 
Abhinavagupta is right in suggesting that the experience of Bibhatsa Rasa 
would thus lead to Santa and to salvation.24 


Bharata Muni was opposed to viewing rasa in isolation. He said that rasa 
actually emerges in rasa-vimarda (rasas crushing and overpowering each 
other) or rasavyatikara (mixture of rasas) and that no rasa should be 
allowed to come alone. 

Abhinavagupta gave a sound but singular philosophical base to 
Bhattanayaka’s views. As corollaries and rejoinders to the system that 
Abhinavagupta built, there are divergent views of Bhoja, Dhanika— 
Dhanafijaya, Mahima Bhatta, Ramacandra—Gunacandra and Saradatanaya. 
The questions raised and the challenges posed by these return again and 
again in the history of rasa discourse running for more than two millennia, 
sometimes in the form of theory of mayd rasa; or sometimes as navya-mata 
or para-mata. The intellectual wrestling continues in the Sanskrit tradition 
till the present century. 


The whole discourse assumed new dimension with the introduction of the 
concept of abhdsa in it. It was Udbhata, a predecessor of Anandavardhana 
and Bhattanayaka, who used the term for the first time. If there is 
impropriety in the very idea of rasa and bhava, they become rasabhasa and 
bhavabhasa. Abhasa is a technical term in Saivism. The term dbhdsa as 
used in by Karnapira in the vrtti of Alamkarakastubha also reminds of its 
philosophical connotation. 

It would appear that the discussions on rasa tend to evolve absolutist 
aesthetics, positing on metaphysics and holistic view through philosophical 
interpretations, where rasa is treated as a singular, isolated and unique 
experience. This is however a one- sided picture that presents the view of 
tradition of rasa discourse that grew in Kashmir. Rasa discourse would 
appear to be running almost in a single stream if the theorists like 


Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta only are considered. The whole debate on 
rasa has been running in multiple streams. 

Bhattanayaka stages a comeback through Dhanika and Dhanajfjyaya. 
Parallel to the idea of rasa as bliss, the view of rasa as a mixture of 
pleasure and pain also recurs. Abhinavagupta refers to the Samkhya view of 
rasa that holds rasa as sukha-duhkha-svabhava. This view differs from 
Ramacandra’s (twelfth century) theory, as it holds the very nature of rasa as 
amalgam of pleasure and pain whereas Ramacandra would consider five 
rasas aS sukhadtmaka (imbued with pleasure) and four as duhkhatmaka 
(imbued with pain). It is an altogether different theory based on the Jaina 
view of ahimsd (non-violence). The proponents of Samkhya system must 
have built up their aesthetics as well, if we consider how Isvarakrsna in his 
Samkhyakarika used the metaphor of theatre performance to explain the 
process of vivekakhyati (enlightenment). 


Bhoja represents a very important turning point in rasa discourse. He 
establishes an equation between rasa and abhimana (ego) and between the 
identification of self (ahamkara) and srngdara. He does not strictly adhere 
to the theory of eight or nine rasas as well. He suggests some new rasas. 
The new rasas proposed by Bhoja are — uddatta with mati (wisdom) as its 
sthayi bhava and ksobha. 

Many other dcaryas added new rasas to the list of eight or nine rasas 
from this point of view. Abhinavagupta himself has referred to the theory of 
laulya-rasa, with gardha (greed) as its sthayi bhava. Abhinavagupta does 
not altogether discard /aulya-rasa. He simply rules out the possibility of its 
independent existence. He says that the sthadyi bhava of this so-called 
laulya-rasa can be incorporated either in hdsa or in rati. The question of 
this empiricist view of rasa recurs again in the next millennium in the 
treatment of some of great masters of theory — Bhanudatta, Panditaraja 
Jagannatha and Visvesvara Pande. The theory of /aulya-rasa, which some 
of the predecessors of Abhinavagupta had postulated, reappears with a 
different name. Bhanudatta in his Rasamanijari has referred to the theory of 
maya-rasa to refute it. So does VisvesSvara Pande in the late eighteenth 
century. The proponent of the theory argues that if sdnta with nivrtti 
(renunciation) as the dominating emotion can be accepted as rasa, maya- 
rasa with pravrtti (empiricism) as the dominating emotion should also be 


accepted. 


Some of the dcdryas propounded the theory of twofold rasa — laukika 
(this-worldly) and alaukika (other-worldly). Laukika rasa is svagata 
(belonging to the character) and alaukika rasa is paragata (belonging to the 
connoisseur). Bhattanayaka had stood against the theory of svagata rasa. 
But others continued to argue in favour of the other side of the rasa theory. 
They were standing on the solid ground which Bharata Muni himself had 
prepared. Defining ndatya (theatre), Vidyanatha in his Prataparudriya says: 


Rasa in fact resides in the hero (or the character). But because of the delineation by a skilled 
actor, or by the hearing of a poem like that, the connoisseurs also experience it by perception, 
then Rasa can be held as paragata (belonging to the connoisseur) and a cause of extreme delight. 


It was Panditaraja Jagannatha in seventeenth century who raised vital issues 
and introduced some very refreshing ideas in the discourse of rasa 
aesthetics. He not only gave a genuine Vedantic interpretation to 
Abhinavagupta’s Saivite moorings, he even rejected the whole framework 
of absolutist aesthetics, to suggest two alternate new theories on rasa 
experience as a deliberately created and maintained illusion. He also added 
a fifth category in the four types of Vira Rasa. Ddnavira, dayavira, 
dharmavira and yuddhavira — these are the four types of Vira Rasa. 
Panditaraja Jagannatha said that there is a fifth type of Vira Rasa, Le. 
pandityavira. It would find an expression in intellectual debates and intense 
philosophical discussions pursued with an involvement and commitment. 
This is in fact recasting the whole framework of vada in an aesthetic 
framework. 

Debates on the Theory of Alamkara 


The idea of alamkara as extraordinary nature of art comes from the hymns 
of Rgveda. The acaryas have termed it as alambhava or alamkarabhava. 
Abhinavagupta says: 
Remaining in the state of extraordinariness is alambhava or alamkarabhava (lokottirnena 
riipena dvasthanam ityayameva asau alarhkarabhavah).2> 
Dandin (around sixth century cE) and Vamana (eighth century cE) accepted 
this broad view of alamkara and included rasa as a part of alamkara. What 
is kavya? Kavya created through ukti (verbal expression) but then this ukti 
is not an ordinary expression, it is uktivisesa (an extraordinary expression). 
Therefore poetry is defined as istartha-vyavacchinnapadavali (a series of 
words qualified by meanings which are imbued with charm). 


The poetic expression therefore has extraordinary quality which can be 
termed as alamkara in a wider sense of the term. This extraordinariness in 
the poetic expression comes from (1) visualizing things in their real nature, 
(11) describing them through extraordinary words and meanings, and (ii1) 
expressing the emotions. Adjusting the concepts of Dandin in a broad 
framework, Bhoja therefore defined three kinds of ukti (verbal expression) 
in poetry— svabhavokti, vakrokti and rasokti. Rasa also forms a part of this 
broad framework of the extraordinary nature of poetry, i.e. alamMkara. 

The theory of alamkara presented a holistic purview of the aesthetic 
structures in literature. It posited a challenge before the Dhvanivadins who 
used the process of vyanjnda to develop an idealist and subjective view. 
There have been fierce debates between these that have continued till recent 
times. Modern theorists in Sanskrit rhetorics treat alamkara as the 
quintessence in literature. The very prefix a/am in the term alamkara gives 
its ultimate nature indicating it as the swmmum bonum in art. Alamkara is 
treated as a vital and dynamic concept encompassing the process of 
creativity which runs on the four levels — bhusana (decoration or 
embellishment), varana (negation or elimination), parydpti (sufficiency) 
and sakti (capability). These levels of creativity are correlated to the surface 
structure, deep structure and deeper structure in an art form. The attainment 
of purnata (completeness) through this process is alamkara. In this 
completeness, each and every category in an art piece would compete with 
the other ones in an ascending order for creating excellence, encompassing 
the Jokas or the three levels of human existence, i.e. ddhibhautika 
(empirical), ddhidaivika (psychic) and adhyatmika (spiritual). These three 
levels of human existence can be further correlated with the three paths in 
human life — karma (action), bhakti (devotion) and jidna (knowledge); 
and their applications in literature envisage interrelationships with three 
functions of the word (abhidhda, laksana and vyanjanda). Alamkaras like 
bhavika and uddtta are embedded in the whole structure of a literary piece 
and involve a complete discourse of forms like drama or novel also.2° 
NatankusSa: A Vada with the Cakyars 
The theatre practices of the cdkyars (actors of the Sanskrit theatre — 
kutiyattam) are severely criticized in the fifteenth century ce by the 
anonymous author of Natankusa from Kerala. The author of Natankusa is a 


puritan and applies his vast Sastric knowledge for the condemnation of the 
liberties and improvisational techniques of the cadkyars on the Kerala 
theatre. He stands for a faithful presentation of the play of an author 
according to the regulations of Ndtyvasastra. Presenting a critique of the 
performance of some of the great classical plays like Ascaryaciidamani of 
Saktibhadra and Pratijiayaugandharayana of Bhasa by the cakyars, he 
makes a scene by scene threadbare analysis of the transgressions and 
violation of the norms done by the performers. His criticism involves moral 
issues and the question of freedom of the performer. The following 
practices of the cakyars are specially rejected by him: 

1. Deliberate introduction of regional language (Malayalam) in addition to 

the dialogues in Sanskrit and Prakrt, 


2. interpretative method of performance — piecing out each and every word 
by the cakyar and enacting it, instead of cumulative and integrated 
performance, 

3. the interference of vidisaka, his unnecessary presence on the stage 
continuously for hours and several days, 


4. addition of dances, 


5. one actor performing many roles in violation to the intention of the 
dramatist, 

6. social criticism by the cakyars — humiliation of the brahmanas, and 

7. reconstruction of the play by the way of creating a sub text. 

Natankusa is perhaps the most colossal exercise of generating vada on an 
actual theatre practice — and that too of a very powerful theatre form — 
kutiyattam of the cakyars of Kerala. No doubt the author is a great scholar, 
he cites Ndtyasdstra and several other texts very much authentically. The 
whole text is a single-handed attack; but the purva-paksa — the prima-facie 
view as the cadkyar might have put up in his defence is also taken up 
extensively and then refuted point by point. 


Natankusa is one of the most damaging, satirical and provoking texts in 
debate. It is a deconstruction of a very developed theatre form through a 
kind of bombardment of Sastric knowledge as well as narrow ethical 
considerations of purity. The author is aware of the popularity of kutiyattam 
theatre and also of the fact that his efforts to convince the actors are going 


to be wasted. He says: 


The discussions of this type with the sailisas (the degraded performers) will not yield any result. 
They just keep the words and meaning in their own hands (to use them in whatever way they 


like).22 
Vadas in Kavya Literature 
Vada manifests in some of the hymns of Rgveda. The hymns related to 
dialogues of Puriravas and Urvasi, Agastya and Lopamudra as well as 
Yama and Yami are particularly characterized as debate on a particular 
issue. 


Vada traditions were captured through fascinating imageries, tales and 
episodes in the whole literary tradition of India. Besides the description of 
debates that actually occurred, the two great epics — Ramayana and 
Mahabharata — incorporate a number of debates and dialogues within the 
main theme of their story involving perennial questions on social, political, 
moral or ethical issues (see Chap. 2). 


Kalidasa’s Kavyas as Debates 


Out of the seven Advyas attributed to Kalidasa (most probably first century 
BCE), SIX are imbued with inbuilt debates. 

Kumarasambhava offers a refutation of Bhogavada in the sense of 
Epicureanism. Siva, the deity of piousness, cannot be obtained by physical 
charms; to get Him, one has to purify oneself within through tapas 
(penance). Parvati who was proud of her charms ultimately decries rupa 
(beauty of the physical body) from the core of her heart (nininda rijpam 
hrdayena parvati) and starts vigorous penance to be united with Siva. The 
later appeared before her in disguise to test her resolve and faith. This led to 
an altercation and argument between the two. 

The fifth canto of Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa presents a fascinating 
debate between Siva disguised as a brahmacart (celibate) and Parvati. The 
former, having learnt that Parvati is performing extremely rigourous 
penance to obtain Siva as her husband, feigns surprise and _ starts 
condemning Siva. His arguments are — Siva is given to inauspicious 
things, he wears elephant hide dripping with drops of blood, he lives in 
cemetery ground, he besmears himself with funeral ashes, rides on an old 
bull. He then concludes by saying: 


What is there in Siva? He is ugly and uncouth because of his three eyes, the source of his birth is 


unknown, and his nakedness shows how rich he is! There is not a slightest trace in Siva of 
whatever that is sought in a prospective bridegroom! Now two things have become deplorable by 
their desire to unite with that Siva — that shining crescent of the moon and now you who are the 
moon light for the eyes of the world. Therefore turn your mind away from this unseemly desire. 
What a disparity is there between him of that type and you of auspicious qualities! Wise men do 
not expect the honour of a sacrificial post for a spear of cemetery! 


Parvati is extremely disturbed at such inapt remarks and she gives a very 
strong refutation of all the statements made by the celibate in the following 


words: 


You do not know Siva in his true nature, therefore you are talking this way. Men of lesser 
intelligence are zealous of the extraordinary and inscrutable motives of the great. An auspicious 
thing is sought by one who seeks to counteract adverse circumstances, or by one who longs for 
prosperity. What has one, who has no desire, and is the refuse of the world, to do with the 
impulses that are marred by expectations? Siva may be miser, but he is the source of all 
prosperity, he may be living in the cemetery, but he is the Lord of the three worlds. He appears 
frightful, but he is known to be auspicious. Actually no one knows Him in true nature. He is a 
cosmic form, one cannot comprehend his character. The funeral ashes having acquired the 
contact of his body attain the capacity to purify. So that, when he dances and they drop down, 
gods put them on their heads. Indra riding on his elephant, toes both the feet of him who rides on 
his bull and is reduced to penury. 


Parvati concludes her arguments by saying that the celibate has talked too 
much, but at least one thing he said is right — that the source of birth of 
Siva is unknown. How can one know the source of birth of the one who is 
the source of everything? She adds that she does not want to enter into any 
further arguments, let Siva be what he is, her heart is completely absorbed 
in bhava for him, such are the ways of love that the defects (of the beloved) 
do not matter there. 


The debate between Parvati and the celibate in Kumdrasambhava also 
reflects the controversy on Siva’s acceptability in the Vedic pantheon as a 
God. The initial reluctance to admit Siva in the fold of Vedic pantheon 
continued in some form or the other in the later period as well when Siva 
was already been given a place in the trinity of great gods along with 
Brahma and Visnu. 

In Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, the discussion between Diltpa and 
Kumbhodara — the lion — is as exquisite and lively from the point of view 
of subtle employment of categories of vada. Dilipa offers himself as the 
food in lieu of the cow Nandini and Kumbhodara laughs at this proposition 
pointing out the irrationality of his proposal. Dilipa countering all his 
arguments proves the logic of his proposal. Whatever Kumbhodara said, 


forms purva-paksa, which is perfectly answered and resolved by Dilipa. 
But this debate between the King and the lion is suggestive and symbolic in 
many other ways. Kumbhodara (lion), as his very name suggests, represents 
the views of Niyativadins and Svabhavavadins — the fatalists and the 
naturalists, placed against which is the philosophy of action and dharma 
which Dilipa advocates. 

In all the three plays, Kalidasa participates in contemporary debates on 
philosophy through nandi and bharatavakya — the propitiatory and 
concluding stanzas, by presenting a glorious, queer and subtle image of 
Siva and also stating his vision of life. The eulogy to Brahma in canto III of 
Kumarasambhava and to Visnu in the eleventh canto of Raghuvamsa 
brings out divergent views of Samkhya, Vedanta and Saivism with 
Kalidasa’s poetic fancies soaring above them and bringing out their inherent 
unities. All the heroines of his plays debate with men, present an alternate 
and feminist view. In Malavikagnimitram, supposed to be his first play, 
Kalidasa initiates a debate with the traditionalists, who look down upon the 
contemporary creativity in comparison to the great poets of yore like Bhasa. 
Kalidasa offers a refutation to it, directly and in more subtle and suggestive 
way through his creativity by presenting parallel images, alternate views 
and critiques to Bhasa’s dramatic universe. He also agrees and disagrees 
with Vatsyayana’s postulations in Kamasutra and Bharata’s concepts in 
Natyasdastra.28 
Bhavabhiti’s Plays as Vada Texts 
Bhavabhiti was born in a very orthodox family of traditional brahmanas. 
He was also deeply steeped in Sastric learning. He is rightly described as a 
padavakya-pramanajna (adept in Vyakarana, Nyaya and Mimamsa) in all 
the three prologues of his plays. One of the theories about Bhavabhiti that 
he is identical with the famous Mimamsaka Umveka is yet to be testified or 
refuted. But then there has been a debate on the question whether a great 
philosopher like Bhavabhiti loses his aptatva (reliability) just because he 
has indulged in writing some piece of romantic dramas! Citsukha in his 
Tattvapradipa holds both Bhavabhiti the poet and Umveka the Mimamsaka 
as one and the same person and discusses the authenticity of his dramatic 
writings. He is of the view that Bhavabhiti is an adapta (authority) in 
philosophy; he does not become andpta (non-authority) by having 


composed a few dramatic pieces (nahi purd adapta eva san ndataka- 
natikadiviracanamatrena andpto bhavati bhavabhutih).22 

Born at Padmapura in Vidarbha, Bhavabhtti migrated to the north and 
reached Padmavati (most probably modern Pavaya near Gwalior district. in 
Madhya Pradesh) where his plays were performed during the yatra of 
Kalapriyanatha. 

There are debates on burning or crucial issues or philosophical dialogues 
in all the three plays of Bhavabhiti, viz. Mahdaviracaritam, 
Malatimaddhavam and Uttararadmacaritam. 

Bhavabhtti had very good relations with the repertoire which presented 
his plays on stage. And yet in his second play, 1.e. the Malatimadhavam, 
Bhavabhiti expresses his anguish for being disregarded. G.K. Bhat opines 
that the reason for this so-called disregard lies in Bhavabhitti’s neglect of 
his family traditions, and his indulgence in theatre. This does not 
sufficiently explain the outburst by Bhavabhiti. It is true that in the 
tradition of highly orthodox and scholarly family to which Bhavabhiti 
belonged, writing of poetry or play was supposed to be an inferior task of 
derogatory nature. However, Bhavabhiti would not expect appreciation 
from his family members whom he has left to seek his career as a dramatist. 
It is clear that he is unhappy because his first play Mahdaviracaritam has not 
been properly received. Bhavabhiti has recast the whole story of Ramdyana 
offering new interpretations to many of its characters and episodes. This 
redesigning of the whole story must have been somewhat startling for his 
audience. This in itself cannot become a reason for the disregard of which 
Bhavabhiti is talking in his verse — ye nama kecidih nah, etc. It is 
Bhavabhiti’s portrayal of the character of ParaSurama that must have 
caused a furor amongst a section of the society, to the extent that there was 
a movement to seize the copies of the text of Mahdviracaritam and destroy 
them by putting them into fire.*2 


In Valmiki Ramayana Parasurama is a dreadful figure, viewed with awe 
and terror. He unleashed violence and created havoc by repeated massacres 
of ksatriyas. But his sacrileges as well as barbarous killings of human 
beings including women and children have nowhere been decried. It is 
Bhavabhiti who questions these acts of ParaSurama. Unlike their 
counterparts in Ramayana, DaSaratha, Janaka and Satananda in his play are 


not at all terrified by the onslaught of Parasurama; they challenge him and 
go to the extent of vehemently condemning his murderous acts. The 
prolonged debate between Parasurama and these persons, which covers two 
acts in Mahdaviracaritam of Bhavabhiti raises questions on the former’s 
conduct. 

The section of society that upheld Parsurama as one of the incarnations of 
Visnu, obviously could not tolerate this contempt of Parasurama. These 
votaries of Parasurama might have led a tirade against Bhavabhiti, thus 
causing him the anguish. 


Malatimaddhavam, a prakarana (social drama) by Bhavabhiti is a text 
challenging the narrow moral and ethical norms. Malati, a young girl of 
tender age, dares to marry her lover without the permission of her parents, 
and quite significantly, she is guided and helped by Kamandaki, a Buddhist 
nun in this venture. Bhavabhiti questions male chauvinism and the debate 
on harsh treatment to ladies by men is raised in the play by its female 
characters. 

His Uttararamacaritam presents one of the most sensitive and pathetic 
debates on Sita’s banishment by Rama. The purva-paksa is formed by the 
contention that Sita’s modesty is under question, and Rama should set an 
example by banishing her; that Rama should forsake Sita for duty of 
lokarddhana. In a state of introspection Rama himself says: 

Appeasement of the people is the holy duty for the good (kings) by whatsoever means possible. 

That indeed was fulfilled by my father by abandoning me and his life 21 
The other view is presented by Vasanti, Janaka, Kausalya, Anasiiya, 
Vasistha, Valmiki and several others of high rank. Vasanti was a common 
friend of Rama and Sita during the days of their sojourn in the forest. 
Having exiled Sita, Rama meets her again after more than twelve years. 
Extremely shaken at the news of her friend’s predicament, Vasanti asks 
Rama: 

You are my life, you are my second heart, 

You are moon-light to my eyes and nectar to my limbs 

Having pleased her the simple-hearted one 

With such and other hundreds of pleasing words 

Then to her... O peace! What to say after that! 


When Rama says that he had to do it as the people were intolerant, she 


again retorts: 
O you hard-hearted one! It was your fame that was dear to you 
I say, what more terrible infamy can there be than this? 
What happened to the fawn-eyed one in the forest? 
O lord! What do you think about that?*3 


Janaka, Kausalya and Arundhati express their deep anguish and extol Sita’s 
piety in highest terms.*4 Finally Ganga and Prthivi (Goddess Earth) appear 
in the play within the play and ask Sita not to look down upon herself; it is 
because of her contact that their own holiness is enhanced (Gvayor api 
yatsangat pavitratvam prakrsyate — V1I.8). 

Brhattray?: As a Vada Discourse 

The three mahakavyas of Bharavi (around sixth century ce), Magha (eighth 
century cE) and Sriharsa (twelfth century) are known as the Great Trinity 
(Brhattrayi) of Sanskrit epics. All the three are construed in inherent debate. 
Vada is interwoven in their texture both at the surface structures and deep 
structures. 


Kirdtarjunivam by Bharavi begins with heated discussions between 
Draupadi, Bhima, Yudhisthira and Vyasa. After hearing how Duryodhana is 
prospering, Draupadi is in a furious mood and she vehemently criticizes 
Yudhisthira’s passive nature. A man void of the spirit of retribution does not 
earn the respect of his friends nor the fear from his foes” (amarsastinyena 
janasya jantuna na jatahardena na vidvisadarah — Kirdtarjuniyam 1.33), 
this is the view presented by her. The discussion turns on the issue of polity 
as Bhima supports her. “Valour does not abide with despondency” 
(nivasanti pardkramasraya na visadena samam samrddhayah — ibid. 
II.19), says Bhima. He calls for self-respect and glory and to maintain the 
spirit of valience. The passionate utterance of Draupadi and Bhima urging 
upon Yudhisthira to have his revenge and to immediately speed up an attack 
on Duryodhana form the piirva-paksa. With all his wisdom and acquisition 
of polity, Yudhisthira gives a subdued and dispassionate reply to them. He 
patiently argues for circumspection (vimrsyakarita) and avoiding 
precipitation (sahasa vidadhita na kriyam, etc. — II.30). His views are 
substantiated by Vyasa who joins them subsequently. The siddhanta-paksa 
is completed with Vyasa’s message. Agama like a lamp shows the way 
(11.30) because when the mind follows the path the noble have trodden 


(sprhanthagunair mahdatmabhis carite varmani yacchatam manah) the 
prosperities come to men in flocks. 

Bharavi’s poem is also a vada for the glory of life, for a man’s honour. 
Bharavi has used the terms s7i (beauty) and prakarsa (excellence) for it. 
The former envisaged the beauty of inner world of man, and the latter his 
acquisitions and proficiency in outer world. This philosophy disapproves 
the idea of moksa — the individual salvation. In the debate between Arjuna 
and Indra in canto XI of his epic, Bharavi emphatically builds up this 
philosophy within the poetic form adopting vada designs. 


Indra appears in the disguise of an ascetic and approaches Arjuna, the 
ascetic. He speaks for the path of renunciation. 

The worldly objects appear charming apparently, but they give pain ultimately (XI.12). The 

desire is the greatest deceiver. (sraddheya vipralabdharah priya vipriyakarinah . . . kamah 

kastah hi satravah. — Kiratarjuniyam X1.35 
Arjuna gives a befitting reply to Indra in his pursuits of life and he negates 
the whole philosophy of individual salvation. 

Sisupalavadha of Magha similarly begins with a debate on the dilemma 
of Sri Krsna, i.e. whether he should go to attend the Rajastiya ceremony at 
the invitation of Yudhisthira or should immediately launch an attack on 
Sigupala, the antagonist, who has been since long remained a threat to all 
who are virtuous and generous. Like Draupadi and Bhima in 
Kiratarjuniyam, Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna delivers a passionate 
discourse in favour of vanquishing the enemy first. Magha actually uses the 
word uttara-paksa (acceptable view) in a sarcastic tone for the outburst of 
Balarama. Sri Krsna had signalled Uddhava to give his opinion, but an 
impatient Balarama, seized the opportunity to speak first. Uddhava, 
restrained himself as if allowing the speech of Balarama to manifest as an 
uttara-paksa.*> Balarama however appreciates the preciseness of Krsna and 
elaborates upon the quality of the speech of adept persons, which can 
silence even the lords of speech.*® 


As a text inherently steeped in vada, Sisupdlavadha presents the 
onslaught of Vaisnavism. The abusive language which Sigupala used for 
Krsna, interspersed with jeering and teasing tones, forms the purva-paksa 
of the opponents of Vaisnavism, whereas Krsna, who remains silent and 
unmoved at the vandalism of his adversary, just gives a rebuttal by his 


action which culminates finally in slaying Sigupala. 

Naisadhacaritam of Stiharsa is a masterpiece of a towering scholar and a 
Vedantin of his standing and is also an example of sdstrakavya where 
philosophy, knowledge and scholarship are combined playfully with poetry; 
poetry breathes in philosophy and philosophy appears in poetic garb. Canto 
XVII of this epic engages in a scene of intense debate. Damayanti, the 
beautiful princess of Vidarbha, has chosen Nala as her husband in the 
svayamvara and the four gods — Indra, Yama, Varuna and Agni — are 
returning after attending the event. They are confronted by the entourage of 
Kali on the way — the advancing multitude of dark forces is led by kama 
(lust), krodha (anger), lobha (greed) and moha (delusion). Moving like a 
storm, one of the leaders of the multitude starts delivering a discourse 
highlighting the heterodox systems, especially the philosophy of Carvaka. 
The melodrama reaches high pitch with the four gods representing the path 
of dharma being confronted by Kali in a debate. The spirit of sin appears in 
the form of Kali with his accomplice Dvapara. Infuriated by the news of 
Damayanti’s having chosen Nala, Kali vows to take his revenge. The gods 
try to dissuade him and urge upon him to give up his mischievous designs. 
A sharp altercation and exchange of repartees follows. 


The notorious Kali loiters in the city of Nisadha utterly frustrated but 
awaiting his chance to devastate Nala, while King Nala performs his rituals 
as per routine and chants a long hymn to Visnu. In the last canto (XXII) 
Nala entertains his beloved after duly performing the evening ablutions and 
the poem ends with the graphic descriptions of darkness and then bright 
moonlight. That Sriharsa wanted to design his epic as a debate between 
atheism and theistic schools, and projecting poetry as an assertion of his 
faith in Vaisnavism and an argument against non-Vedic sects and schools of 
philosophy is evident from his discourse. 


Dhuttakkhana (Dhirtakhyana): Debates by Rogues 


Haribhadrasiri, a Jaina philosopher of his own standing and a great prolific 
author, whose philosophical contributions have been discussed earlier (see 
Chaps. 1, 2 and 5), has authored a unique satirical tale — an akhydna in 
Prakrit, creating a masterpiece of its own kind. Dhuttakkhana is a sheer 
delight in literary exercise of dispute. The whole concept of jati as given by 
Gautama in his Nydyasitra has been utilized by Haribhadra in an 


imaginative way. 

Dhuttakkhana builds its narratives through the art of gossiping and 
questioning the validity of each gossip. Each of the five rogues enters into a 
bet to tell fantastic tales of their experiences. Each one of them describes a 
number of impossible situations. The narrator challenges the listeners to 
prove the impossible situations described by him as possible. The other 
members of the audience do this by citing instances from Ramadyana, 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. If this type of things can happen there, it can 
happen with you also — the narrator is told. In this way, if the emergence of 
four classes from the body of Brahma is possible, and the length of the huge 
phallus of Siva is immeasurable for Visnu and Brahma, Miladeva’s 
entering into a small pot of water and an enraged elephant chasing him also 
entering the same pot, the chase continuing in the pot for six months and 
finally the elephant remaining stuck in the neck of the pot and Muladeva 
coming out of it and many more such absurdities are also possible. 


Dhuttakkhana offers a critique of blind faith through humour, satire and 
application of the techniques of vada, especially jati as described in Chap. 
3. 


Agamadambaraprahasana of Jayanta Bhatta 


Jayanta Bhatta is well known as a Natyayika. His magnum opus, 
Nyayamanjari is one of the most important treatises in logic. He hailed 
from a brahmana family of Gaudadesa. His ancestors had migrated to 
Kashmir in the seventh century ce. Captured and perhaps held prisoner for 
some time by the King Sankaravarman, Jayanta as he himself informs, later 
on assumed the position of the minister to this very king. Agamadambara 
was composed to support the royal policies of administering the religious 
sects and it is set in the contemporary locale of the author’s times. 
Dharmottara, a Buddhist monk, Judge Visvariipa who is said to be a 
disciple of the Vedantin Sankara, and Vrddhambhi, a scholar of Arthasastra 
who also represents the Carvaka system in the play are all historical 
characters. Jayanta builds up a case for Brahmanism here and the series of 
debates that occur ultimately culminate into a fervent pleading for the 
varnasrama system. The discussions that take place bear a message that all 
the Vedic and non-Vedic Agamas — the Pasupata, Saiva, etc. — should be 
allowed to exist, except the Buddhists and Jainas. Sankarsana, the 


protagonist, is a snataka (graduate) and a brahmana. He enters into debates 
and discussions with various persons representing diverse faiths. He visits a 
Buddhist monastery in the Act I and defeats Dharmottara, the head of the 
monastery in debate. The philosophical discussions are not allowed to 
involve deeper questions and pertinent objections from the respondent’s 
side. Sankarsana first attacks the theory of evanescence and finds it 
inconsistent as it cannot explain the consistent existence of any object being 
viewed by us. Then he proceeds to attack the theory of consciousness and 
summarily dismisses it with the question — how can consciousness become 
conscious of itself? Emerging victorious from the monastery in this way, the 
valiant hero then visits a Jaina monk, Jinaraksita. The latter abiding to his 
theory of “Anekanta” refuses to enter into a debate with him, so that the 
victory by the hero is easily gained. The entry of a couple with indigo 
robes, their singing and dances are very interesting. Jayanta is referring here 
to some Nilambara sect akin to the Sahajiyas. The hero does not favour 
their presence and succeeds in expelling them. Finally Vrddhambhi gives a 
discourse on the duties of the king from the point of view of an 
administrator as a scholar of Dandaniti. The discussion on the inference of 
God is initiated. The Saiva ascetic launches a counter-attack on the 
Barhaspatyas or the Carvakas, criticizing them for holding only one means 
of knowledge — perception. The king arrives on the scene and in his 
presence Sankarsana delivers a speech. The play with all its graphic and 
colourful descriptions and interesting scenes of tussle between diverse sects 
does present a picture of real debates happening in Jayanta’s times. 

Vada in Kavya and Kavya in Vada 

The intellectual scenario during the period between fifth century BCE to 
tenth century CE was so much dominated by debates and formulation of 
vada techniques that many litterateurs were inspired to take up debate as a 
major theme in their works. Intellectual discourses and poetic vision in such 
writings go hand in hand. 

In the realms of belles-lettres, the whole conceptual framework of chala 
(cheating) gets transformed to culminate into the subtle charms of poetic 
deception. Vada was reformulated with an aesthetic design yielding 
alamkaras like vakrokti. The gods and goddesses, lovers and also potent 
enemies were depicted displaying their debating skills to win an argument 


in a sportive way. 

Vakrokti, a vital and pervasive concept of poetics as outlined by Bhamaha 
(sixth-seventh century cE) and Kuntaka (ninth century cE), was narrowed to 
a small figure of speech by theorists like Mammata. Interestingly, however, 
vakrokti as a figure of speech is completely based on the techniques of 
debate. Mammata in his Kavyaprakdsa defines vakrokti as an alamkara 
where the contention of someone is misconstrued deliberately with an 
entirely different motive through pun on words or through intonations 
(kaku). This is defined as chala in Gautama’s Nydyasitra. The divisions of 
chala — vak-chala and upacara-chala — cover both the types of vakrokti 
as defined by Mammata. Literary tradition in Sanskrit abounds with 
beautiful examples of figurative poetry based on these categories to form 
vakrokti alamkara. In the propitiatory verse of his Mudraraksasa, 
Visakhadatta presents a debate between Parvati and Siva through the 
following dialogues: 


“Who is this blessed one seated on your head?” 

“Tt is Sashikald (the digit of the moon)” 

“O, is her name Sasikala then?” 

“Yes, the digit of moon is named as Sasikala. You are familiar with it, 
how do you forget it?” 

“T am asking about the lady, and not the Moon!” 

“Tf you do not believe that it is moon, then let Vijaya tell you!” 

May the mischievousness of Lord Siva, 

desirous of concealing the celestial river Ganges from Uma in this way, 
Protect you!28 


Many more such stanzas can be cited.22 Such stanzas mostly make a 
creative and subtle use of the vada techniques. In fact, some of the great 
poets like Amaruka have created moments of intense suffering and pathos 
in their lyrics through this kind of vada. 

In the kathda (narrative) literature, a story 1s quite often structured through 
vada. This is best exemplified by Parvicatantra, where the questions of 
polity and ethics are raised. The purva-paksa and siddhanta-paksa are 
presented and there is a subsidiary tale, as an illustration for them. In fact, 
almost every tale in Paficatantra imbibes a pancavayava-vakya (the five- 
member syllogism). There is a statement, the reason for it is explained, a 


story is narrated as an illustration, then application of the same in the 
present context is brought out, followed by a statement of conclusion. 
Sukasarika — a collection of tales told by a parrot to a lady wanting to visit 
a paramour — is another example of vada. 

Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsna Misra is known as an allegorical play. 
Krsna Misra is a devout Vedantin, and his play is composed with a mission 
to impart the message of Vedanta. Of course, his achievements as a poet and 
dramatist are no less noteworthy. In Prabodhacandrodaya, Viveka, the 
protagonist is trying to lead the mankind to the path of renunciation 
whereas the antagonist, Mahamoha is all set to lead them to delusion. As 
the crisis precipitates, the Vedantic view is unfolded through dialogues and 
discussions. Amongst the accomplices of King Mahamoha, Kama and Rati 
are shown dallying in amorous pleasures; Lobha (greed), Dambha 
(arrogance), Ahamkara (ego) and Carvaka are active in misleading the 
people; while Viveka leads his queen Mati to the disillusionment and 
freedom from her bondages by making her shun the attachments. 
Prabodhacandrodaya offers a critique of society and the double standards 
of men. It is a play where brilliance of scholarship and knowledge combines 
with poetic fancy and debates are made a part of this integration. 

Ahamkara laughs at the pseudo-scholars: 


They have not listened to the gurumata (theory of Prabhakara), have not learnt Kumarila’s 
philosophy, they do not have true knowledge of the text of Sarika (the two parijikds or sub- 
commentaries named Rjuvimala and Dipasikhad on the two commentaries Nibandhana and 
Vivarana on Sabarabhasya), what to talk of Vacaspati’s text! They did not learn wise sayings of 
Mahodadhi,22 they have not seen the text of Mahavrata.*1 
The authors of Candrika and Prakasa commentaries provide enlightenment 
on some of the dcaryas mentioned by Krsna Misra. 
Ahamkara laughs at the Vedanta system for its inconsistencies and refers 
to its affinity with the Buddhist philosophies.“ 


Prabodhacandrodaya was an experiment which opened a gateway for the 
philosopher-poets to explore new vistas on the literary horizon with their 
wisdom, insight and intellect. 

Sankalpastiryodaya of Venkatanatha in ten acts is modelled on 
Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsna Misra. It was composed at Srirafgam, 
before its author flew from that place due to Mohammadan invasion.“ Like 


Prabodhacandrodaya, the play depicts the symbolic fight between the two 
kings — Mahamoha (Great Delusion) and Viveka (wisdom). Mahamoha 
has followers like Vasanta (spring season), Raga (infatuation), Kama (love), 
Krodha (anger), Lobha (greed), Trsna (thirst), Mada (intoxication), Kuhana, 
Asuya (zealousy) and Dvesa (malice); whereas the protagonist is 
accompanied by his wife Sumati and is assisted by Vyavasaya (decision) as 
the army chief, Sraddha (faith), Vicdrana (thought), Virakti, Visnubhakti, 
Sankalpa (resolution), Buddhi (intelligence), Guru (the master) and Sisya 
(the disciple). Purusa (the Man) represents the Jiva (individual soul). The 
tussle between these two parties involves. It culminates in the emancipation 
of Purusa with the help of Viveka, Sumati, etc. 

The second act of the play is specially significant as it presents a scene of 
debate between the disciple and the followers of rival systems, including 
the Advaitavadins also. The Sisya who symbolizes vada (debate) itself, 
reportedly engages in verbal dual not only with the followers of non-Vedic 
systems, he also counters and argues against the followers of Samkhya, 
Vaisesika, Pasupata, Paficaratra and Bhatta-Mimamsa systems. 

The play establishes Ramanuja’s philosophy through debates between his 
followers and their opponents. The first act is titles Svapaksasthapanam 
(establishing own view). In act II, titled Paramatabhangah (destroying the 
rival views), Mahamoha sends the groups of Buddhists, Jainas and the 
followers of Brhaspati (Carvaka philosophy) to debate with the supporters 
of Viveka. Ramanuja himself is represented as Guru and the author of the 
play projects himself in the character of Sisya. In the third act the moves of 
Raga and Dvesa are countered by Virakti and Visnubhakti and the rivals are 
routed. Viveka and Sumati then start working for the emancipation of 
Purusa. In the fourth act, the army of enemies, Kama, Krodha, Vasanta, etc. 
corner and attack Purusa and try to win him over, they are forced to run 
away by the strategic move of Viveka. In the fifth act, these members of the 
rival group start blaming each other for the setback, Mahamoha appears to 
boost their moral. In the sixth act, Mahamoha is reported to have sent his 
spy to locate Purusa, whereas Viveka appears with his charioteer Tarka 
(argument) to search for a suitable place where Purusa can be engaged in 
spiritual practice and meditation. The seventh act presents Hrdayamandapa 
(pavilion of heart) with paintings of the Universe, Vyavasaya, the army 


chief, shows the various profiles depicted in the paintings to Viveka and 
Sumati. The discussions include the process of meditating upon the form of 
Lord Visnu. The eighth act describes the defeat of the army of Mahamoha, 
and finally the ninth and tenth acts present Purusa attaining liberation. 

Sriyatirajavijayam or Vedantavilasa by Srivatsya Varadacarya 
(fourteenth-fifteenth century cE) is another play written in the lines of 
Prabodhacandrodaya and Sankalpasiryodaya. The author hailed from 
Kafici. He was the son of Ghatikala Sudarsana. He composed the play with 
a view to establish the supremacy of Ramanuja system. Vedamauli, the hero 
of the play, 1s accompanied by characters like Sumati and Sunita, who 
personify the epics, Dharmasastra and other Sastras. 


Dasacaritam of Srigailasuri is a poem in sixteen cantos dealing with the 
Visistadvaita philosophy, particularly the Vaisnava tradition. The 
protagonist, Ramanujadasa, is initiated into Vaisnavism by 
Srirangalaksmana Muni along with his wife. The poem describes his 
spiritual journey and inner quest as well as his pilgrimage to 108 holy 
places. The fifth canto has discourses on two systems for their refutation. 
Ramanujadasa 1s first inclined to join the Carvaka system, but gives up the 
idea after exploring the system; then he is also influenced by the Saiva sect. 
Finally he approaches SriraNgalaksmana Muni. 

There are a number of other plays and poems that also have a structure of 
debate. A new genre in dramatic writings was created and plays with 
exclusive theme of a philosophical or religious debate were produced. 
Mudritakumudacandra, a prakarana by Muni YaSovijaya, is based on the 
debate between two Jaina preceptors of diverse sects. 


The theme of this play revolves around the debate between Devasiri and 
Kumudacandra, a Digambara monk. Kumudacandra, the opponent, 1s 
described as jalpa-kelisraddhaluh (devoted to the sport of debate) here*® 
and also nirvyiidhanaikavadivijayakelidur-lalitah (having developed 
arrogance after winning several debates like sports).4© The protagonist, after 
learning that Kumudacandra has been abusing the Svetambara sect, sends a 
letter challenging him to have a debate. Before the start of the debate, 
Kumudacandra describes his victories over Mimamsakas, Samkhyas, 
Vedantins, etc. in a very boastful way. YaSascandra used the term jalpotsava 
(festival of debate) for this event.*2 


The play presents the scene of debate with the king on chair. The debate 
however is presented by giving hints of discourse between the opponent and 
the respondent and the details of the deliberations are not given. 

Visvagunddarsacampu of Venkatadhvarin is a poem in mixed form of 
prose and verse using the techniques of debate for describing the merits and 
demerits of various regions, places, cities and religious sects and ideologies 
in a melody of poetic diction and most subtle imageries. The poet was the 
grandson of Appayya Diksita, a great philosopher and poet of seventeenth 
century. With exquisite literary style, Venkatadhvarin describes here a mega 
debate between Krsanu and Visvavasu — two gandharvas viewing the 
earth from above and discussing its surroundings. Krsanu presents the 
prima-facie view and the latter offers resolutions to his remonstrations as 
well as his deconstructions. Krsanu is not only destructive in his attitude, he 
is very sarcastic and constantly keeps on hammering his punches. He does 
not hesitate in employing abusive and derogatory language for gods and 
sacred places — like Badarikasrama; deities like the Sun or Sankara; rivers 
like Ganga or Kaveri; and cities like Ayodhya or Kasi. In a novel 
delineation of the techniques of debate, Venkatadhvarin has introduced 
moments of theatrical tension. There are dramatic directions like 
sardhangikaram (accepting half heartedly). Krsanu is very bitter in 
describing the hypocrisy of the brahmanas of Kast and the Maharashtrian 
brahmanas are also not spared. About the pandits of Kasi, he says: 

No one makes studies here. Even if one pursues learning out of hundreds and thousands, he will 


rest in fallacious arguments and avoid genuine arguments based on Sruti and Smrti.48 


Revealing stark realities of his times, the poet gives a voice to the 
materialist view through his antagonist — Krsanu. Krsanu goes even to the 
extent of saying that God functions on the fear psychosis of the poor 
people, so that the act of worship becomes a give and take business (v. 196). 
On the other hand, his critiques at some places exemplify the genre of 
vydjastuti (praise disguised as condemnation). About the presiding deity of 
Ekamregvara (Siva) in south, he says: 
O friend why are you talking of Rudra, his actions are all strange. We find people trying to cool 


their eyes. Here is he, in accordance with his names Pasupati (god of animals) and Sthanu (wood, 


dumb wit), he has inflicted (one of his) his eyes with fire 42 


Visvavasu’s rebuttal is equally interesting: 
He is Hara, he bears fire in His eye as a hasanti (hearth) to protect his limbs from the cold caused 


by moon and Ganges 22 


Krsanu who agrees in the end that he was deliberately postulating the 
purva-paksa, with a view to reaffirm the siddhdnta-paksa (v. 593). 
Therefore he sometimes presents the prima-facie view with inherent 
suggestions of the siddhdnta-paksa. This is particularly true in his 
condemnation of the Ramanuja sect.2+ 


As the aerial view rotates from cities, rivers and sacred places to sects and 
the discussions also turn around the ideas and schools of philosophy. 
Krsanu criticizes Vedantins, the astrologers, vaidyas, kavis and tarkikas. 
Replying to Krsanu’s repudiation of the tarkikas, Visvavasu emphasizes 
over the need for cultivation of Tarkasastra (logic). A man may spend his 
life studying the kavyas, he may cross the vast sea of Sastras, but look at his 
pathetic condition if he has not studied the Nyayasastra! His tongue would 
become still when he tries to say something in the assembly where a vada is 
going on! Enough of these scholars who have not made inquiries into the 
Pramanasastra, have not considered the categories and have not delved deep 
into the logic, and have not studied the tarkavidya!*2 

Venkatadhvarin cites the names of some of the greatest philosophers who 
displayed their debating skills. Mimamsa of Jaimini receives applause for 
his ability to silence all the vddis belonging to other systems of 
philosophy.*4 

He refers to diverse sects and their practices. Krsanu’s tone becomes more 
aggressive even as ViSvavasu appears more defensive, pacifying and 
soothing. Venkatadhvarin is very sympathetic towards Madhvas, but he 
does not hesitate in recording most ruthless statements against them from 
the mouth of Krsanu (vv. 177-82). More elaborate is Visvavasu’s fervent 
plea for the Madhvas (vv. 183-90). But his faith finds full expression in 
advocating Ramanuja and his sect. Fierce debates describing bitterness 
between Saivas and Vaisnavas are alluded (vv. 337-40). Venkatadhvarin’s 
approach is for harmony and understanding. He also points out the form of 
Harihara which is represented in the city of Kafict (v. 341). 

The descriptions assume a more authentic tone as the poet moves from 
Bhiloka and Kast towards south — he rejoices in presenting the scenario 
Andhra and Karnataka. He appears to be better equipped with the 


knowledge of ground realities in these areas. Krsanu severely criticizes 
Ramanuyja and his followers for making use of dialects, especially Tamil (v. 
230). It is here that Venkatadhvarin makes pronouncements of most sublime 
and generous ideologue in favour of using Tamil. Krsanu makes very strong 
and bitter pronouncements about some religious sects and Visvavasu 
matches him in defence with equal brilliance. 

With his tendency to condemn everything, Krsanu unearths the dark sides 
and uses the method of vitanda. Krsna to him is corajarasikhamani (crown 
of thieves and paramours) and jagadatisandhata (deceiver of the world).*° 
The section on Maharashtra is particularly damaging. Venkatadhvarin takes 
note of the compromises that the brahmanas made with the Muslim rulers.2/ 


Venkatadhvarin is enamoured by the variety of tirthas in south and sings 
in their praise with an abandon. The text became so popular that it was 
discussed for its documentation of various religious sects. It was examined 
for its debate on various issues. The adherents of Tengle, a religious sect, 
were not satisfied with the defence that the author of Visvagunddarsacampu 
gave and some supporter inserted ten verses eulogizing this sect. These 
verses are found even in very old manuscripts of the text.>8 


Lagferaatast fista aaa: | 
areal dare Barat fatal Aare | | — Natyasasera XXVIM.22 
2 Natyasastra, chap. I. 
3 Silpaka is one of the upariipakas (minor forms of drama). 
4 Natyasastra, chap. XXXVIL 
5 PIAASTS, PST SIGMA: | 
snenasa wena fee: Sarasa Z| 
AIAMNSA CATAL F | | 
Peet: SATA: | 
BISM STAT Bye aif: | | 
AAT FT AgIFSATAA ATA Sl SAA: | 
WA TH Ay Wes: S _ afc: | 
POUERHAY Tey aa: Faas: | 
geste aTETA TSA sf Ft: | | 
BATRA 2: STA fel aaa: | 


Gelert Pa aeaTeT ACAT Shel SAA: | 

ded Fat SAAN Meet Sea | 

added Fala Tea shear shel SAT: | | 

U Wise sae freer ster aotictc: | 
AMAR HIFy AIST Zea | | 

Be HS TEM Tee: wwanifela: | 

AUMAHM ARAASTSM: WReplfea: | | — Natyasastra XX1L.51-59 
SEAT RS BEI TaTaTe: | 

Saeed: S Skeid SA FAA: | | — bid. XV1142 
1a: edarararcpiPargre TERT | 

CRIs TA GTR Tectet ATCHIRAA | — Ibid. XV1.143 
Se FT Raa Sa STAT LT: 
SAS Td Blast Goro: Gece HAT ci | 

meas Vaasa Gal Beare fasisiskea a 

UPS TRUM Vaasa STS | | 


— Cited by Abhinavagupta in Abhinavabharati on Natyasastra XV1.136, Natvasastra, vol. I, 
Delhi, 1988, p. 257 


2 rae fasts: Iie Gaya: | 
TTA a Yaetest Sale | 
URateed AAraTS: WRAITH || — Natvasastra X1X.19 
10 GRatst Feit aed: | — Dasariipaka 1.52 
UU Natyasastra XVUL.103-06. 
12 Tid. XVIIL.113-25. 
13 ofept deceased TRA feRfaet Satz | 
TaTATATATAY, WRN Aca UReRSAA | — Natyasastra XXV.120 
4 ofa Reade Ages areptares fergsten: | 
qaldaRRaeaatea sea USA | | — Sarasvatikanthabharana 11.3 
is Kavyaprakasa (X.78. 
16 Oot SARE Rea aSHAR oe: Werscras fears - SIR | 
ardent cet arat arestiezate fete: | wedtferda scare: | wena 


| sredifdiatcratarctier Satara) 
Sat sf FSS | Ee NE aa URAatel | Tot 
SIRS ICPIGIIPICNEE | — Kavyamimamsa, chap. Il, pp. 24-25 


17 grea MeMACAT ATCA HT SRA | — Kavyamimarnsa, chap. VI, pp. 81-82 
SAGA CTAS NTC AT PIAA SAG | — Ibid., p. 89 
AP ATITAAMAcaANIea HI sft a fay | — Ibid., p. 91 

18 GREIEM GIFT LA: | — Adhinavabharati, on chap. VI of Natyasastra 

19 Translated as excitants, ensuants and variants by G.N. Jha. He also translates sarmvoga as 
conjunction, @lambana as basic cause and uddipana as inflaming cause. 


20 | have collected all the available excerpts of Matrgupta’s karikas reproduced by his successors in 
my Apraptandtyasastriva Grantha. The same has also been reproduced in my 
Natyasastravisvakosa. Regarding the three varities of rasa based on three types of abhinaya, 
Raghavabhatta quotes him: 


WaT, feRaen SA A SATLAST ATT: | 
TarTRURTA: Vottearery: TATA | 


AMS oR ferent LA SAAS | | 


21 Visnudharmottara Purana, Khanda III.43.1. 
22 Samaranganasiutradhara, p. 632. 
23 SING Ig SA VWeRred HoT TA: | 
YA: | | — Natyasastra V1.39 
Viet TH Vaal: GSR: Geol eag ao ATTA ST 
fraenfaya: | Aletthoicds AS URAYOUA Sc MARA: TRA: | 
— Abhinava on Dhvanyaloka, udyota 1V 
24 GARAICIAMARP TRA AeA ea aSG: | — Abhinavabharati, vol. 1, 
Delhi edn, p. 326 
25 Locana on Dhvanydloka, Varanasi edn, p. 499. 


26 | have made studies in some of the poets and authors from other languages applying the alamkara 
framework in my Naya Sahitva Naya Sahityasastra, Delhi, 2012. 


27 Natankusa V.92. 

28 For details see my lectures on Natyasastra and Preface to Kamasiitra edited by me. 

29 This view is reaffirmed by Jayatirtha in his Nyayasudha — AAMT aa = ATT, 
pucpferdy, Aeiaeaey, ater! a f arepfeqrai erat 
palfergerd aemnooy aa wate Haake aA | — Nydyasudha, p. 273 

30 For details see my paper “Mahaviracarita ka Parasuramaprasanga ” in Natvam, 56: 141-43. 

31 Gat ale HM PIR IAA | 
ad GRa fe ada al dq RMI Aad! | | — Uttararamacaritam 1.41 

32 eq oat aah A gad feta 
of alae Aaa Rat AST | 
SeUTepy: URAMAL SEA Pei 


ama WIAA feoferacr | — Uttararamacaritam M1.27 
33 aff Ha ae: feet J Ra 

fora AY GRA: GRA | 

ferry fates eRvite::e: 

HAT AMY HA Fd ARR | | — Ibid. 111.28 
34 Uttararamacaritam IV.3, 11, 23-25. 
35 faafamafdartermuRtegdry | 

CRITI TIARA TATA | | — Sisupalavadha 1.15 
36 ARTA Fer areas Had | 
USMS ara: Sera FR: | | — Ibid. 1.25 
a Naisadhacaritam XVII.13-34. 
38 oa ad Rect BRR F Btenen foxy AAAS 
FTAA TAR aA oF feast ET Sa: | 

ant G20 Are Hered fasta 4 URATeT adie 

qoql Praldtreaikter wR WMSss4eAyT fevitd: | | — Mudraraksasa 1.1 
aaa aq Ro stud Testers 

aed tea Adi foes BRE AA Vile AAT | 
BRISA ae eR peaey wlerci 

AT Sera At Vasa Aa AAT Se: OTL T: | | 

— Subhasitaratnabhandagara, 95, p.7 

PH dt Tele PGRN Mest: Belles 
Pee od, + ages: Se fesud gate | 
aplaed ay frcmet: PRaaA Levit het fer Wa 

feet Peat FRc wep Ud dF: | | — Subhdsitaratnakosa, p. 35 


40 The author of the commentary Nibandhana, the compendium of his wise saying is 
Siddhantarahasya. 


41 Follower of Bhatta school, rival of Mahodadhi. Mahodadhi was a follower of Sarikanatha. He 
refuted Sarikanatha. Author of Candrika refers to two more philosophers here Bhavadeva and 
Bhavanatha (I.3). 


2 SqreRid Rad 4 fled ataiRet a 
TISHMAN IAS: HT HAM | 
ad aie Feleeeferrc AreteaRcht Alera 
Qe FTAA FTAA: LAEY: Hej LAA | | 
— Prabodhacandrodaya U.3 

43 URCaMURAIR gla Glas: STA: | 
Fae BS MRE STAG: feaRTEA | | 


— Ibid. IL.4 
44 Sankalpasiryodaya, part I, Foreword by V.V. Srinivasan, p. ix. 
45 Natyasahityamala, vol. IV, p. 8. 
46 Natyasahityamala, p. 12. 
AT Mudritakumudacandra 11.77. 
48 ajefdsax uel afe HRaaehtd wd VER TT | 
Gry MRIs Kiged Bore ARTHM | | 


— Visvagunddarsa, p. 81, v. 93 
49 qaey fer aviaky fazafdcemrakRcy ward: ole fe araasicraourefivar 
TAM OA oa: | sat 7 aol: wnmRa cigaraelasg aE 
arftrafént Patera | — Ibid., p. 247, prose 128 
0 THT SAAN: AMAR SATIS | 
Be Tec a Acai BY SAHA Set eefREA | | —Ibid., p. 248, v. 321 
Sl gear art RaretaRacrah el ert eeashIe aT 
gcd & aah & a Arar gera | 
Pa ARISHAs seta fasta: feos ART 
Seka fossa quent dearer || 


ORRIN SAIS MISTS ASTI 

RI Prasat: VOMIT: BMC RASRETAS: | 
ard At ysoish apalt Pat Bday Fase if 
ugha Rig aeanteyi LATESATAAGSITA | | 

— Visvagunadarsa, pp. 198-99, vv. 249-50 


52 URIS: HIAATATIaS: SIRT ASE RTS: 


Wal Steal Hale feoacit Gea Hecyaeeyy | | 
SORA ARAN: UTA AT CE: | 
eftactchfaet: | | 

— Ibid., pp. 412-13, vv. 557-58 
53 STARA: PUAETH IA 

wRlufacsaeas: U A ata: | 

THAR: WMT ASAT AAT 

TRO era A SGU aH | | — Visvagunadarsa, p. 414, v. 560 
54 Sore TT AL Bah aeHT TT TRAIL PRS CTA T | 
qeted af Rte Sera ale ARTA I | 


— Ibid., pp. 417-18, v. 564 
5 qedfepfague(sten wa: | 
AST: GIR UREVST fers eis tadaA: | | — Ibid., p. 137, v. 168 
Rr: IrRfgsrremetarsd: Raat | 
VER SH STN: LAF ARATE: TATAfect PTCA | | — Ibid., p. 138, v. 169 


36 Visvagundadarsa, p. 105. 

S71 Ha: Us ATTA TPAD CT:. TY od 
foeeeia aaett frst qatar | 
facRy YcdSeAS TOTS aaa 
PIRI LABS GA: SATA GTA || — Ibid., p. 115, v. 136 


38 Visvagunadarsacampi, com. by Bal Krishna Shastri, p. 190. 


7 
Vada in Modern Age 


THE colonial perspective has remained looming largely over the whole 
pursuits of the Oriental learning during the past two centuries. In India, this 
led to contradictions and dichotomies, as the British throughout their rule 
remained “strangers” in a sharp contrast to the Muslim rulers. They failed to 
be enlightened by the previous forms of governance, and had to sustain by 
the means of political ideas from West and their own history. This 
“intervention upon the actions of Indians whose conduct was determined by 
the autonomous economic, cultural and or religious regularities of social 
life’ created distances between the British and Indians and chasms in Indian 
mind.! As the gap between political administration by the foreign rulers and 
indigenous social institutions widened, “the intellectuals began to think that 
they belonged to the communities united by common forms of social 
conduct that existed in a sphere distinct from the realm of political action”. 
This produced tendencies of self-defence and revivalism, but also 
invigorated the debates on Indian customs, traditions and culture. Raja 
Rammohun Roy spoke of “the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal” as an entity which needed to be protected.2 The dichotomy 
between the state and the society on one hand and the interference of the 
political actors in social orders and lifestyles on the other led to opposition, 
sharp reactions and debates amongst Indian intellectuals. Discussions and 
debates on India’s own social body were taken up. As a result, the concepts 
of swadeshi and svaraj emerged. 


Sanskrit pathasalas and to/s functioned as sources for knowledge systems 
and produced pandits. Frangois Bernier, who resided in the court of 
Aurangzeb during 1659-69, described such institutions thriving profusely in 
the city of Banaras.2 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries form one of the most fertile 
periods in the history of Indian intellectual discourses. Raja Rammohun 
Roy* (1774-1833), Swami Narayana (1781-1830), Debendranath Tagore 
(1817-1905), Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83), Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa (1834-86), Keshub Chandra Sen (1838-84), Chattambi 


Swamikal (1854-1924), Sri Narayana Guru (1857-1928), Swami 
Vivekananda (1862-1902), Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), Mahatma 
Gandhi (1869-1948), Sri Aurobindo (1872-1951) and Bhim Rao Ambedkar 
(1891-1956) are some of the names known for revolutionizing the vision 
and thought processes of the country. 

The translations of Gita by Charles Wilkins and Abhijndnasakuntala by 
Sir William Jones strengthened the spirit of renaissance and awareness of 
world civilizations. Gita was the first work directly translated from Sanskrit 
into English by Wilkins, followed by William Jones’ translation of 
Manusmrti under the title Law Book of Manu published in 1794 and 
Hitopadesa, again by Wilkins (1795). 

In 1823 August Wilhelm von Schlegel published an edition of 
Bhagavadgita with Latin translation. This caught the attention of 
philosophers and linguists like Humboldt and Hegel. Humboldt wrote: “It is 
perhaps the most profound and the most sublime that the world has on 
record.”> German version of Manu’s law book was created from Jones’s 
translation. 


Debates on India’s Identity: Relocating Her Global Image 


With the advent of the missionaries, there were rising controversies and 
debates between the upholders of Christianity and Hinduism. Both sides 
had to be prepared with the knowledge of textual material juxtaposing the 
two diverse traditions. The endeavours of Roborto Nobilii in seventeenth 
century provided further stimulus together with the contributions from W. 
Carry and W.H. Mill. But it was J. Muir who opened a way for conciliation 
and “adaptation”.© The self-assertion by the advocates of Hinduism also 
received a boost. 

Dara Shikoh’s translations of the Upanisads in Persian were translated 
into Latin in the beginning of the nineteenth century by a French Scholar 
Anquetil-Duperron under the title Oupnekhat and published from Paris in 
1801-02 in two volumes. Duperon’s work created ripples that lasted for a 
century. It was also meant as an appeal to the “followers and opponents of 
profound Kant” to study the teachings of the Oupanekhat from a 
philosophical angle. These volumes were partly translated into German in 
1808 by Th.A. Rixner~4 Through the Latin translation and the German 
renderings, German philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhauer were 


drawn to the Upanisads. Schopenhauer declared them as “the product of the 
highest human wisdom’. He used to worship the book of Oupnekhat before 
going to bed. He said: 


There is no other book in the whole world, the reading of which is as rewarding and solemn, as 
that of this book, it has comforted me in my life and it will also comfort me while dying. 


Winternitz says: 


Starting from the mystic teachings of the Upanisads a thought current reaches the mysticism of 
the Persian Sufism, and the mystic theosophical logos-doctrine of Non-Platonists and the 
Alexandrian Christians right up to the teachings of Christian mystics Eckhart and Tauber and 
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finally to the philosophy of great German mystic of nineteenth century — Schopenhauer.> 
Discussions and debates on the philosophy of Upanisads were carried on 
amongst a number of German and French philosophers. A sharp division of 
opinion between Hegel and Schopenhauer surfaced. India may have been 
the cradle of civilization and a land where most spiritual practices at the 
most sublime level were cultivated, but it lacks real philosophy — this was 
one stand; whereas there was a group of romantics who believed that 
Europe should return to Indian origins to emerge out of the chaos of modern 
civilization.2 The rift between a Euro-centric discourse and a revivalist 
discourse with romantic fascination towards the East kept on widening. 

The remarks of I.A. Richards continue to echo as a stern warning 


... to us the Western world is still the World (or part of the World that counts); but an impartial 
observer would perhaps say that such provincialism is dangerous. We are not yet so happy in the 


West that we can be sure that we are not suffering from its effects 12 


There were attempts at reconciliation and creating bridges. The Philosophy 
of Mythology by Hegel considered Indian traditions with a view to an 
intercultural and interreligious encounter. References to Kant in these 
discussions kept the possibilities of hermeneutics alive. B.K. Matilal 
continues to argue for Indian thought as scientific and analytical and truly 
“philosophical”. 

Back in India, the responses of Schelling and Schopenhauer became 
helpful in the search for a new identity by the Indians like Raja Rammohun 
Roy and Keshub Chandra Sen. They were drawn to Christianity but found a 
ground on the Upanisadic soil itself for their faith. 

In order to convince the Christian missionaries that the best of their 
teachings is already contained in Upanisads, Raja Rammohun Roy himself 
translated a large number of Upanisads and also edited the original 


Upanisadic texts. 

The debates between the followers of Advaita Vedanta and other schools 
of Vedanta have continued with the same vigour till now. Swami Chaitanya 
Bharati wrote a text Darsanasarvasvam in refutation of Sunyadvaita, 
Vijianadvaita and Svatantradvaita (Saivamonism) upholding — the 
Sankaracarya’s philosophy 
The Role of the Pandit: Vada Reformulated 


The Western subjugation generated a new kind of vada between the pandits 
as informants and the colonizers as rulers. Even though this could not be 
carried out on an equal footing, the officers of the East India Company and 
the British judges in the law courts at Calcutta had to depend on the pandits 
for understanding the social institutions under Hinduism. 


But then the Company started getting manuals of Hindu law prepared 
with the very help of these pandits to break their monopoly. In fact, the 
attempts at compiling the legel digests from Sanskrit sources and getting 
them translated into English; or even preparing translations of philosophical 
and literary Sanskrit texts formed a part of the strategy of Orientalists to 
“out” the pandits.2 The origins of one of the most passionate and 
prolonged debates which the trial of Hastings involved are rooted in the 
image of India in the seventeenth century. 

Hastings could not find any scholar to translate Vivadarnavasetu (A 
Bridge on the Sea of Litigation) from Sanskrit into English. It was first 
translated into Persian and then was translated from the Persian translation 
into English. The translation was printed in 1770 during Hasting’s regime 
under the title A Code of Gentoo Law4 A German translation of the 
English rendering of the Persian version appeared in 1778. 

Winternitz names two different translators of Vivdddarnavasetu from 
Persian into English — Nathaniel Brassey Halhed and Rud Eric Raspe. 

Soon there was a flood of new texts on Dharmasastra by the pandits. 
Vivadabhangarnava was authored by Jagannatha Pandita during 1792-94, 
while Sridhara composed Vyavahdradasasloki. Pandit Durgaprasad wrote a 
commentary on this work (1825) and A.C. Burnell translated it into 
English.2 

It seems that the Company was availing the services of several pandits for 


preparing the manuals like Vivadarnavasetu and Vivadabhangarnavasetu. 
Michael Dodson refers to the employment of the well-known pandit 
Banesvara Vidyalamkara in 1773 to work for Company’s first legal digest, 
the Vivadarnavasetu. He was hired from Maharaja Nabakrishna, a 
prominent merchant and bania to Lord Clive. Nabakrishna maintained a 
sabha of pandits and poets. Later Radhakanta Tarkavagish and Jagananth 
Tarkapanchanan were hired to prepare the second legal digest. Radhakanta 
Tarkavagish also composed Purdnarthaprakasa for Hastings.1© 

Warren Hastings also deputed Charles Wilkins to go to Banaras and learn 
Sanskrit from the pandits. This resulted into the translation of Bhagavadgita 
by Wilkins which was published in 1785. 


The debates on property laws with reference to ancient texts on 
Dharmasastra continued and also led to creation of new texts. Raja 
Rammohun Roy wrote his “Essay on the Rights of Hindoos over Ancestral 
Property”. William Jones started translating Vivadabhangarnavasetu 
under the title A Digest of Hindu Law which was completed by H.T. 
Colebrooke after his death and printed from Calcutta in 1798. The whole 
text is based on the commentary of Jagannatha Paficanana, “the most 
widely respected Hindu jurist in eastern India during the late eighteenth 
century”.18 Distilling rules from the Dharmasastra a number of other texts 
were brought out? 

The pandits also served as Hindu law officers to interpret the rules. 
Bharat Bhatta, one such officer in the case of Bhola Dhami vs. Nawaju, 
consulted and cited the prescriptions from Viramitrodaya. There have been 
debates over the right of widows to inherit the property of their husband, 
and also over their right to adopt a child. Bhola Dhami was the adopted son 
of Nawaju, the widow of Krishna Chandra Dhami in 1780. After a few 
years, there were disputes between her and the adopted son. She 
disinherited him and went for a second adoption. Bhola Dhami sued her. 
The case was taken up in 1800 in Gaya court. On the basis of his 
consultations with local officers, the judge dismissed Bhola Dhami’s claim 
and upheld the second adoption by Nawaju. But the dispute continued for 
over twenty years. On the basis of commentaries on Viramitrodaya, 
Liladhara who was engaged as law officer this time from Gaya gave the 
vyavastha (opinion) that the husband’s consent is inferred automatically.22 


The case was finally heard in the highest Bengal appeal court (Sadr Diwani 
Adalat) in 1831. This time the pandits took a different stand and reversed 
the whole verdict. 

The concept of vyavasthd as discussed earlier (see Chap. 5) generated 
more debates. Convention and precedence played greater role than the 
textual rules for reaching at the vyavasthd. 


It was at Bengal that the East India Company first settled and it was in 
Calcutta that the Asiatic Society was founded by Sir William Jones. Bengal 
and particularly the city of Calcutta provided platforms for the new 
dialogues between the traditional scholarship and the Western scientific 
orientations. There was a section of Sanskit pandits who wanted a new 
educational institution to be established at Calcutta for providing teaching 
in English and sciences. They held a meeting at the house of Hyde East, 
magistrate of the Supreme Court of Calcutta on 14 May 1816 for 
establishing this kind of institution “conceived by the orthodox Hindus and 
established by the orthodox Hindus, for the orthodox Hindus”. R.C. 
Majumdar has shown that Raja Rammohun Roy had least to do with the 
establishment of Hindu College which came into inception as a 
consequence of this meeting. Rather, the persons assembled in the meeting 
insisted that the Raja will not be involved in starting this institution and no 
donation from him will be accepted. The participants of the meeting started 
collecting donations on the spot itself and were able to raise a handsome 
amount of one lakh rupees then and there. Majumdar concludes that 
associating Raja Rammohun Roy with the inception of this college was a 
fabrication and a part of the sustained process of making him a mythical 
figure.2! 

The process of dialogue with literary traditions of Sanskrit classics was 
accelerated during the beginning of the nineteenth century and more and 
more translations of Sanskrit classics were appearing. In Bengal, 
Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar Bhattacharya published Batris Simhasan in 1802, 
Hitopadesa and Raja Bali (both in 1808) in Bengali. 

Even the Western scholars and missionaries started preparing new texts in 
Sanskrit. Revd William Yate’s Elements of Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History was rendered into Sanskrit under the title Padarthavidyasara and 
was published by the Calcutta School Book Society in 1828.22 


With the continuity of pre-colonial knowledge systems and institutions in 
colonial period, the pandits serving as native informants also participated in 
the administrative process, and even served as advisers and philsophers for 
the East India Company and the British rulers later. They actively 
contributed to building bridges between diverse polarities and creating 
knowledge systems.”2 

The emphasis in the new writings during 1850-1947 in Sanskrit was 
shifted to the presentation and the interpretation of history and 
contemporary society with a global perspective. Vasudev Sharma Latkar 
wrote the biography of Shahu Rajaram (1874-1922) in Sahucaritam (1939). 
Madhusudan Tarkalankar wrote a grammar book of English in Sanskrit — 
Inglaindityavyakaranasarah (1835). Pt. Vinayak Bhatta in Angrejacandrika 
(Madras, 1801) and /tihasatamomanih produced books of history in the 
modern sense of the term. Attempts to create an understanding of European 
wisdom were made by the pandits. One Sanskrit pandit translated Bacon’s 
book under the title Bekaniyasastravyakhyanam. Principles of Human 
Knowledge by Burkley was _ translated under the _ title 
Jidnasiddhantacandrika; —_Locke’s_ ~~ Essays ~—= Concerning =Human 
Understanding was translated under the title 
Manaviyajnanavisayakasastram. Even the English missionaries started 
writing in Sanskrit for the propagation of Christianity. Rozario published a 
monograph on dialogue between a brahmana and a Catholic entitled 
Brahmanaromanakaitholikasamwadah. Ram Roy Basu vehemently 
criticized Hinduism in his /sdivivarandmrtam and Jiidnodaya. Around two 
dozens of translations or adaptations of Bible came out during the 
nineteenth century. 


The missionaries in India attempted the early translations in Sanskrit. 
These translations were obviously from the religious texts. Thus in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, William Carry, attached to the Baptist 
church in Shrirampur in Bengal, rendered the Bible in Sanskrit in three 
parts which was brought out between 1808-11. K.P. Urmis translated the 
Sermons on Mountain under the title Girigitd. 


The Shift in the Debates 


The very purpose of legal institutions became a bone of contention for 
debates. But then these exercises stimulated a dialogue between traditions 


and modern civilization. The view of law as “a rule prescribed by superior 
power” was challenged by William Jones who wanted the law to discern the 


people’s will through local customs and traditions.24 


Rani of Jhansi, Rulers of Mysore as well as several other princes and 
kings of various states fought legal battles regarding disputes on the 
inheritance and property from 1770 till the end of British rule in India. 
These legal fights created a political consciousness together with an 
awareness of civil rights. 


A celebration on the occasion of the second anniversary of the 
proclamation of constitutional government in Portugal was organized in 
Calcutta Town Hall in August 1822. The event was reported in two 
newspapers — Bengal Hurkaru and the Calcutta Journal. Raja Rammohun 
Roy attended this event.22 Speakers referred to struggles for liberty in other 
places. Roy hosted similar celebrations in Calcutta Town Hall for the 
Spanish, Portuguese and Latin American Revolutions between ce 1820- 
23.2 He learned Vedanta and Upanisads from good pandits like 
Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar Bhattacharya (1762-1814) who was well known 
for his all-round scholarship of Sastras. Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar however 
became one of the staunch opponents of Roy and it is believed that he had 
authored the Veddntacandrika — a text in refutation of Roy’s propositions 
on Hinduism and Upanisadic philosophy. 

Anti-sati movement was already getting momentum. when Rammohun 
Roy took up its cause. In fact, before Roy brought out his first tract against 
the practice of sati in 1818, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar had already recorded 
his views on sati in his official capacity as a pandit in the Supreme Court. 
He had “anticipated most of the arguments later advanced by Raja 


Rammohun Roy”.78 


In 1822, Rammohun Roy published Modern Encroachments on the 
Ancient Rights of Females according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
showing that “it was the corrupt and defective understanding of Bengal’s 
Dayabhaga (laws of inheritance) that resulted in the practice of widow 
burning”. He also argued that “India had a constitution and it was the 
decline of this constitution and its checks and balances that had sunk India 


into backwardness” .2? “Locating Indian history within the wider realm of 


international constitutional liberalism”,22 he further argued in favour of the 


reform of Parliament and for switching over to the medium of Indian 
languages for official and judicial purposes.24 He employed the term 
“separation” to suggest the end of British rule and also demanded equal 
status of Indians in the international fraternity, demanding change in 
regulation to allow his countrymen to serve in high offices. 

It was time when Spencer was launching his protest against British 
imperialism in England itself. He was also being jeered as unpatriotic. A 
decade later Spencer was commemorated by the radical Indian nationalist 
Shyamji Krishnavarma, who instituted the first Herbert Spencer Lectureship 
at the University of Oxford in 1904. 


Shyamji Krishnavarma had already made up his mind to fight againt 
British imperialism when he arrived in London in 1897. He served as a 
Sanskrit assistant to Monier-Williams. Before going to Britain, he had 
worked ceaselessly under the reform movement of Swami Dayananda, and 
served as Swamiji’s “literary legatee’. He then joined with Michael Davitt 
in support for the movement of the Irish Home Rule Ideologues and also 
stood in support of Mustafa Kamal Pasha. He edited Indian Sociologist and 
in one of his papers paid tributes to Spencer with a staunch criticism of 
British imperialism. 

In this scenario, the idea of svaraj emerged as a dynamic conceptual 
framework. The prefix “sva” indicated the self and raj got linked with the 
idea of freedom at political, social and psychological levels. After Shyamji 
Krishna Varma, the idea of svaraj was to unfold in Gandhi’s criticism of 
Spencer and liberation of the inner soul of man. Atmano moksartham jagad 
hitaya ca (for one’s own liberation and for the welfare of the world) this 
saying of Vivekananda became a central principle of Subhas Chandra Bose. 

This was the time when India was re-emerging and redefining herself in 
the wake of global debates. Berhamji Malabari approached Spencer for an 
opinion on the age of consent in marriage. Spencer refused to join the 
controversy. 24 Berhamji Malabari then sought the support of Max Miiller 
which the later willingly provided. 

After the British defeated the Mysore ruler in 1799, constitutional debates 
raged. Ram Raz assaulted British misrepresentations of Indian history in An 


Essay on the Architecture of Hindus published from London in 1834.22 He 
used the term panchayat which was taken up as a symbol in Gandhi’s idea 
of “Panchayati Ray”. 

Rammohun Roy is regarded as “the father of modern India” who 
produced the first identifiable “canon” of modern Indian political thought.*4 
Silk Buckimgham was a co-proprietor of the Calcutta Journal started by 
him. Buckimgham was against British despotism and fought with the East 
India Company. After his deportation to England, he continued supporting 
the Calcutta Journal and its movement.2> 


In his formative years Rammohun Roy was greatly influenced by the 
eighth-century group of Arabian thinkers — the Mutazilas. Mutazilas was a 
rationalist movement founded by Wasil Ata and Amir Ubaid who lived in 
Basra and Baghdad. They believed in monotheism, denied any resemblance 
between god and man and human actions resulted out of man’s free will.2° 
Rammohun Roy wrote and published Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhiddin (Gift to 
Monotheists) in Persian with Preface in Arabian in 1803. 

In the process of finally abolishing sati by legislation, Governor- General 
Lord William Bentinck “consulted several persons, one of whom was 
naturally Rammohun Roy who was known to be a great fighter against the 
evil. But to Bentinck’s utter surprise Rammohun opposed the proposal to 
stop the evil by legislation’”.22 Roy perhaps did so because he was confident 
in the inherent capability of Hinduism to resuscitate and reform itself. 


Orientalism 


Orientalist discourse had two faces right from the beginning. Edward Said 
has rightly portrayed its one face: 


If the knowledge of Orientalism has any meaning, it is being a reminder of the seductive 
degradation of knowledge, of any knowledge, anywhere, at any time. Now perhaps more than 
before. 28 

But then, Said’s analysis, reveals only one side of Orientalism, and his 


“concept of Orientalist discourse is too monolithic and homogeneous”.22 


On the other hand, the contributions of Orientalist like William Jones and 
Max Muller helped in the process of a national reawakening. This was the 
view the intellectuals in India were holding during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century projected by nationalist journals like the Indian Mirror: 


The advent of the English found us a nation low sunk in the mire of superstition, ignorance and 
political servitude. The advent of scholars like Sir William Jones found us fully established in a 
rank above that of every nation as that from modern civilization could be distinctly traced. It 
would be interesting to contemplate what would have been our position if the science of 
philology had not been discovered. 


We should know that it is to the study of the roots and inflexions of Sanskrit that we owe our 
national salvation. ... Within a few years after the discovery of Sanskrit, a revolution took place 
in the history of comparative science. Never were so many discoveries made at once, and from 
the speculations of learned scholars like Max Miller, the dawning of many truths are even now 
visible to the world. . . . Comparative Mythology and Comparative Religion are now terms 


altogether in the world.22 
During the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries, Orientalism was griping the 
West, particularly Germany. Raymond Schwab gave an encyclopaedic 
description of this sweeping impact from 1765 to 1850 in his La 
Renaissance Orientale: “there was a virtual epidemic of orientalia affecting 
every major poet, essayist and philosopher of the period”. Schwab’s notion 
that 


Oriental identifies an amateur or professional enthusiasm for everything Asiatic, which was 
wonderfully synonymous with exotic, the mysterious, the profound, the seminal was a later 
transposition eastwards of a similar enthusiasm in Europe for Greek and Latin antiquity during 
High Renaissance 41 
West moved beyond the “Biblical orient”. The first initiative was by 
Abraham Hyacinthe Anqueil-Duperron (1731—1805), who was 


an eccentric theoretician of egalitarianism, a man who managed his head to reconcile Jansenism 
with orthodox Catholicism and Brahmanism, and who travelled to Asia in order to prove the 
actual primitive existence of a chosen people and the Biblical genealogies. Instead he overshot 
his early goal and travelled as far as Surat, there to find a cache of Avestan texts, there also to 
complete his translation of Avesta.42 
He finished the translation of Avesta in Surat in 1759 and the translation of 
Upanisads in Paris in 1786. “He has dug a channel between the hemispheres 
of human genius, correcting and expanding the old humanism of the 
Mediterranean basin.”“2 He started comparative studies between Greek and 


Persian. 


Friedrich Schlegel declared even before he learnt Sanskrit that it was in 
the East that the Europeans must look for the highest Romanticism. He 
stated his conviction more emphatically after having learnt Sanskrit in his 
Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (On the Language and Wisdom of 
the Indians) in 1808. Nirad C. Chaudhury called it a manifesto of a new 
Renaissance for Europe from India.# 


An awareness about the intellectual and cultural India was dawning in the 
West. The renderings of the Upanisads from their Persian translation had 
also come out before Max Miller started his work. The German 
philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhauer were attracted to the 
Upanisads. Schlegel’s edition and translation of Bhagavadgita attracted 
linguists and philosophers like Humboldt and Hegel.*° The responses of 
Schelling and Schopenhauer became helpful in the search for a new identity 
by the Indians like Raja Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chandra Sen. They 
were drawn to Christianity but found a ground on the Upanisadic soil itself 
for their faith. 

It is true that Orientalism initially served the colonial masters, but it is 
also true that the Orientalists in Germany, England and other European 
countries tried to establish contacts with the pandits in India and quite often 
also depended on them for original sources. This also led to a process of 
dialogue and sometimes debates between the Orientalists and the pandits. 
William Jones appreciated “the superior accuracy of their scholarship” and 
accuracy and authenticity with which they helped.4® The Orientalist 
scholars from the West to a large extent worked for the empowerment of 
colonial rule, but their correspondences with Indian scholars and Sanskrit 
pandits gave an opportunity to the pandits to develop their own vision to 
compete with the Orientalist discourse. 


Like William Jones, H.H. Wilson also learned Sanskrit from the pandits. 
He had forged relationships with Indian scholars. It was with their help that 
he could produce a translation of Meghaduta in 1814. Wilson was an 
influencial figure; he served as a secretary to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 
from 1811, and in 1823 became the secretary to the Government’s Central 
Committee of Public Instruction, where he was a leading advocate for the 
promotion of Sanskrit education in India. He wanted to encourage Sanskrit 
learning for uplifting of the Indian society. He pleaded for encouraging 
Sanskrit studies, to enable the Indians to better understand their own culture 
and literature. He utilized his stay at the Banaras Sanskrit College during 
1819-20 to prepare for the Bodon Professorship and also acknowledged that 
the Oriental pandits of the city “afforded him valuable opportunities for 
improving (his) knowledge of Sanskrit”. Wilson’s Dictionary of Sanskrit 
and English was translated and amended and an enlarged version of the 


original compilation prepared by “Learned Natives for the College of Fort 
William”, under the supervision of Pt. Raghumani Bhattacharya. 

It was because of Sanskrit and the intrinsic values which it imbibed, the 
Orientalist carried with them a feeling of illumination amounting sometimes 
to euphoria. 


In 1867 Max Miller had published an advertisement in The Pundit of 
Banaras inviting subscriptions to his edition of Rgveda with an explanation 
of the whole scheme of translation. The advertisement drew sharp reactions 
from traditional scholars. Responses from several pandits, including the 
rejoinder by Pt. Shiv Prasad in Sanskrit were subsequently published in The 
Pundit 

During the last decades of the nineteenth century, Kasi and Calcutta 
became centres of vigorous intellectual exercises provoked by the onslaught 
of Orientalism. Pramadadasa Mitra was one of the most vocal members of 
these groups. He came from a Bengali merchant family settled at Banaras 
and had served as Assistant Anglo-Sanskrit Professor in Banaras College 
teaching English through the medium of Sanskrit to the traditional students 
there. Working in close association with R.T.H. Griffith, the Principal of the 
college and other European scholars there, he was instrumental in revising 
the English translation of Sahityadarpana by J.R. Ballantyne. However, he 
developed sharp differences with the European Orientalists later much to 
their chagrin. When George Thibaut proposed to introduce the techniques 
of modern Orientalism for improvement of Sanskrit studies in the college, 
by introducing the works of John Muir, Max Miller and H.T. Colebrooke in 
the syllabus, Mitra launched an angry protest. He wrote that “even a most 
confident and learned European Sanskritist will not deny that he has yet to 
learn a good deal about the numerous philosophical systems of India” and 
for a deep understanding of texts these scholars were still dependent upon 
the pandits of “the true India type”, 48 Thibaut criticized Pramadadasa for 
being overly partial to the pandits. Mitra also refuted the view of 
Aryanization and European scholars view of Vedic deities in his letter to the 
editor of The Pundit (November 1876). 


Romantic Shifts in the Debate 


Sir William Jones (1746-94) came to India in 1783 to assume the charge of 
a superior judge in Fort William. Jones was a poet, jurist, polyhistoric 


classicist and indefatigable scholar “whose powers would recommend him 
to such as Benjamin Franklin, Edmund Burke, William Pitt and Samuel 
Johnson.” Before Jones left for India in 1783, he had mastered Arabic, 
Hebrew and Persian. “The figure of Jones functioned — and continues to 
function — as a reassuring vindication of British rule.”>2 

He completed the translation of Kalidasa’s play Abhijnanasakuntala on 
17 August 1788; and in 1789 his edition of Abhijndnasakuntala (Sacontala 
or The Fatal Ring: An Indian Drama) with an English translation was 
published. The publication heralded the dawn of a new era termed as the 
“Sakuntala era” by a French writer, Raymond Schwab in his Oriental 
Rennaissance. It created a furore all over the world and had to be reprinted 
in five impressions immediately. It is with reference to Jone’s Sacontala 


that Herder wrote to one of his friends: 


Do you not wish with me that instead of these endless religious books of the Vedas, Upavedas, 
and Upangas, they should give us the more useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and 
especially their best poetry of every kind? It is here that the mind and character of a nation is best 
brought to life before us, and I gladly admit that I have received a truer and more real notion of 
the manner of thinking among the ancient Indians from this one Sakuntala, than from their 


Upangas and Upavedas.24 
Forster, a political activist, who created the German version of 
Abhijndnasakuntala on the basis of William Jone’s translation was 
visualizing a hidden bond between Sakuntala and Europe through his 
rendering. 

Kalidasa reached Goethe via William Jones and Forster. Goethe’s 
enchantment with Sakuntala remained undiminished throughout his life. 
Forty years after the composition of his poetic tribute to Sakuntala, when 
the French scholar Chézy sent him his Editio Princeps of Sakuntala (1830) 
with translation and notes and bearing the citation of Goethe’s poem also, 
Goethe thanked Chézy and wrote back to him that “Sakuntala has been a 
start for him that made night more pleasant than day and it had marked an 
epoch in his life”. Abhijidnasakuntala became an exemplification of new 
human values and romanticism in France. 

In India, this rediscovery of Kalidasa did cast an impact on her socio- 
political fabric. During the one hundred years after the publication of 
William Jones’ translation of Kalidasa’s play, the image of Sakuntala as a 
lady seeking freedom from age-old inhibitions gets somehow connected to 


the idea of freedom. On the other hand, performances of 
Abhijndnasakuntala on Parsi theatre were catering to popular taste. The 
vulgarity and uncouth nature of these performances generated debates on 
Indian identity in theatre and performing arts. In northern India, a very 
significant role in these debates was played by Bharatendu and Jai Shankar 
Prasad, two eminent figures in India’s literacy history.°2 

Sixty years after the publication of Abhijndnasakuntala by Jones, Max 
Miller started publishing Rgveda with Sayanabhasya in four volumes 
(1849-75). Both Jones and Max Miller were drawn towards India with their 
love for Sanskrit and helped to create a romantic image of India in West and 
also to stimulate the spirit of Renaissance. Both of them could address the 
mindset of traditional as well as the modern scholars of Sanskrit in India. If 
the discovery of Sakuntala by Jones paved the way for neo-romanticism and 
Renaissance in India and abroad, the publication of Max Miller’s Reveda 
was an event of much more far-reaching consequences. It has been one of 
the most significant events in the world history of ideas for having initiated 
a meaningful dialogue between the East and the West. 


Even traditional Sanskrit pandits and veda-pdathins in India could not 
remain unaffected by the phenomenon that was Max Miuller. In 
Maharashtra, S.P. Pandit was one of the first savants who appreciated Max 
Muller’s work. Not only this, he also followed Max Miller’s model when 
he took up the work of preparing a critical edition of Atharvaveda. But S.P. 
Pandit could achieve something which Max Muller could only dream about 
— besides manuscripts, he had access to the notice of oral textual traditions 
and took due notice thereof. 

After Max Muller, Raja Ram Shastri Bodas and Shivaram Shastri Gore 
also brought out Reveda with Sayanabhasya. They followed Max Miller’s 
edition but also utilized fresh manuscript material. When the Bombay 
edition of Rgeveda by Raja Ram Shastri Bodas and Shivaram Shastri Gore 
came out, Max Miiller had already issued three volumes of the second 
edition of his Reveda. Hence he could consult this Indian edition only for 
the last volume of his second edition. But Max Miller thoroughly checked 
the Indian edition and accepted its readings at four places in the last volume 
of his second edition of Reveda. In this way it was the beginning of an era 
of correspondence between Sanskrit scholars of India and Europe. The 


episode of Max Miller’s Rgveda taken up for correction of its manuscripts 
by the brahmanas of Pune, but untouched by them and read by a non- 
brahmana in an assembly has been recorded by Nirad C. Chaudhury and 
other biographers of Max Miller. Chaudhury also records that Martin 
Hague had written a letter to Max Miller apprising him of the proceedings 
of this assembly. Another assembly was called to pass a resolution of thanks 
in favour of Max Miller. 

Alfred Ludwig produced a complete German translation of Reveda from 
Prague in six volumes published during 1876-88. Max Miller and 
Oldenburg also translated selected hymns in Sacred Books of East. The 
whole discourse of Orientalism found its footing with the publication of 
Rgveda with these translations. Debates on translating Vedic texts and 
discussions on the principles of textual criticism were initiated. 


More than all these, the publication of Rgveda revolutionized the whole 
concept of the growth of civilization, the world history and the culture 
demanding a revision of the prevailing notions and changing perceptions. 
The concepts of the families of languages such as the Indo-Aryan 
languages, Indo-Europeans languages and Indo-Iranian language emerged. 
In their romantic enthusiasm for that was foreign, unfamiliar and distant, 
the Germans were particularly attracted to India. India also became 
synonymous to Oriental wisdom. Some of the Orientalists started using 
terms like “Indian wisdom”. Friedrich Schlegal became the founder of 
Indian philology in Germany due to his work On the Language and Wisdom 
of Indians: Contributions to the Foundation of Archaeology published in 
1803. (Winternitz, 2003 vol. I: 13). Through the kinship between languages, 
the world of Orientalists was thrilled at discovering the new facets of 
relationships between nations and societies in prehistoric times. This also 
gave rise to the fictitious notion of an “Indo-Germanic race” having far- 
reaching consequences in world history of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. An Indo-Germanic mind started working, leading to a plethora of 
presumptions. In the manuscript meant to be read out as an academic 
lecture, Schopenhauer wrote in the beginning: 

The results of what I propose to deliver before you are in agreement with the oldest of all world- 


views, namely the Vedas.23 


Theological and Religious Debates 


The row of debate between Nyadyamrtam and Advaitasiddhi \ed to a series 
of texts like Zarangini, Amoda and Kantakoddhara from the side of Dvaita 
Vedanta, whereas texts like Gurucandrika, Laghucandrika, Vitthalest and 
Gaudabrahmanandi came out in their rebuttal from the adherents of 
Advaita Vedanta. The series of debates have continued during nineteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries with almost the same vigour and zeal 
even though their range and social appeal have considerably shrunk. The 
the issues. The debates between Advaita and Visistadvaita that were 
initiated by Vedantadesika’s Satadiisani and Anantakrsna Shastri’s 
Satabhiisant were given fresh stimulus by the advent of works by 
Bellamkonda Ramarayakavi and Parvate Raghunathacarya who were 
converted to Advaita and stood up for its defence in the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The staunch proponents of Advaita like Karapatri Swami, 
Kasikananda Giri, Suri Ramachandra Shastri on one hand and the adherents 
of Dvaita like Satyadhyanatirtha, Vidyamanyatirtha, Tamraparni 
Shastri from Maharashtra, Raju Shastri and Natesh Shastri from Tamil 
Nadu, Venkamatya and Kunigal Rama Shastri from Karnataka extended the 
frontiers of debate between the Advaita and Dvaita schools of Vedanta. 


Theological and sectarian debates assumed bitterness during this period. 


In Radde-Hanitid Mohammad Ismail Bokani criticized Hindu ways of life 
which was published from Mumbai in 1845. More editions of the work 
from several places were issued. Badridas Chaube wrote Radde-Musalman 
in reply. Maulana Ubedullah wrote Tohaful-Hind (Gift of India) in Urdu. 
Indra Mani gave a reply to it in his Zohaful-Islam. This series in the form of 
attacks and counter-attacks continued. Satyarthaprakasa of Swami 
Dayananda also became a precursor to such debates. There were texts on 
unscientific nature of various religious sects. Bachcharaj Singhi wrote Jaina 
Sastron ki Asahigat Baten (Inconsistencies in Jaina Sastras).> 

The Debates by Roy 

Raja Rammohun Roy composed a text Tohfatu- ‘i-muwahiddin comprising a 
discourse on monotheism in Persian with Preface in Arabic. This work must 
have created a wave of protests and disagreements, as another text Jawab-i- 


Tuhfat-ul-muwahiddin in defence of the earlier work came out in 1820. 
According to Bruce C. Robertson, this second work is falsely attributed to 
Roy.2° Jiianacarca was published in refutation to Rammohun’s ideas in 
1821. Roy was accused of using the Islamic argumentative style to refute 
Islam.24 

He was challenged for a face to face debate by Subrahmanya Shastri of 
Madras. The meeting was held during December 1816. Rammohun was 
able to silence his opponent “by the great cogency of his reasoning, as well 
as by long array of scriptural authorities that he quoted in favour of his 
views”.°° The dispute was reported widely and was attended by a large 
audience.©2 Vedantacandrika by an anonymous author was a public censure 
for Rammohun. Perhaps the ghost author was Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar.© 
Radhakanta Dev Bahadur was the man behind the whole campaign against 
Ram-mohun. An English translation of Vedantacandrika entitled An 
Apology for the Present State of Hindoo Worship was also published. Roy 
was criticized by Christian mercenaries for reducing the Christ to a human 
being. Rammohun gave a strong refutation to Vedantavandrika in his 
Bhattacarya Sahit Bicar (in Bengali).&+ 

In order to convince the Christian missionaries that the best of their 
teachings is already contained in Upanisads, Raja Rammohun Roy himself 
translated a large number of Upanisads and also edited the original 
Upanisadic texts.“ 

Consulted by the authorities, the pandits upheld the custom of sati with 
the rider that permission for “suttee” is not to be allowed in case of the 
pregnant women and a lady having very small children, or if she is in a 
tender age herself. After this, the government issued a directive to 
magistrates and police officers in 1817 to allow the “suttee”. As a result 
between 1815 to 1818, as many as 2,365 widows were burnt alive. Alarmed 
by the enormous number the government issued regulations to place 
restriction against the practice of sati, the orthodox pandits opposed these 
regulations and submitted a petition to the government to repeal the 
regulations.©2 During 1818-19 Rammohun Roy wrote a series of tracts in 
Bengali and English to show that the practice of sati was not approved by 
Hindu Sastras. The leaders of Dharma Sabha engaged an attorney of the 


Calcutta Supreme Court to carry the appeal to England. Roy also finalized 
his plans to visit England. The appeal of the pandits was rejected as 
Rammohun Roy has been a regular attendant in the Privy Council where it 
was heard. 

In the Brief Remarks Regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females: According to Hindoo Law of Inheritance (1822) Roy 
pleaded how the plight of Hindu women has become precarious due to 
modern interferences and that even the safi cases had multiplied. 


Dharma Sabha founded by Radha Kant Deb tried to arrest the progressive 
movement of Brahmo Samaj. It also started a weekly called 
Samacaracandrika to give a boost to its opposition to the movements of 
progressive thinkers like Roy. Samdcdracandrika criticized Rammohun 
Roy for travelling to England for personal gains. 

Debendranath Tagore, son of Dwarkanath Tagore, was a friend of 
Rammohun Roy. Debendranath Tagore was drawn to Upanisadic 
philosophy and founded Tattvabodhini Sabha, which was later merged with 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1842. He also started a monthly journal Zattvabodhini 
Patrika. He also sent five students to Banaras for the study of Veda. Then 
he drifted from the Vedic and Upanisadic lore as well to formulate his own 
philosophy of intuition. 

Keshub Chandra Sen joined the Brahmo Samaj at the age of nineteen in 
1857. He fell apart from the Brahmo Samaj when Debendranath disallowed 
some members from wearing the sacred thread and formed the Brahmo 
Samaj of India. His opposers then formed a third Brahmo Samaj known as 
the Sadharana Brahma Samaja. Mahadev Govind Ranade came in contact 
with him and as an offshoot of the Brahmo Samaj, a Prarthana Samaj in 
Maharashtra came into inception. 


The Vilification and Its Aftermath 
In 1835 Sylvain Lévi wrote: 


These peoples are inheritors of a long tradition of history, of art, and of religion, the sense of 
which they have not entirely lost and which they are probably anxious to prolong. We have 
assumed the responsibility of intervening in their development, sometimes without consulting 
them, sometimes in answer to their request. . . . We claim, rightly or wrongly, to represent a 
superior civilization, and because of the right given to us by the virtue of this superiority, which 
we regularly affirm with such assurance as makes it seem incontestable to the natives, we have 


called in question all their traditions.o> 


The whole scenario in India had changed after the departure of Warren 
Hastings. William Jones was even subjected to an overt and abject criticism 
by James Mill. For Mill, Kalidasa’s magnum opus was “a story which was 
above the powers of imagination in an uncultivated language”. Sir William 
Jones was regretfully rejected: 

It was unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm in pursuits of truth, and so devoted to oriental 

learning, as that of Sir William Jones, should have adopted a hypothesis of a high state of 

civilization in the principal countries of Asia.&& 
The History of British India by Mill 1s in fact an example of a vitanda text, 
ridden with futile rejoinders or jdtis, an attempt at deconstructing all that the 
constructive Orientalism had created. In fact, it was the most eloquent 
expression of the magisterial and utilitarian view of the British rulers 
leading to a denouncement of Hindu ways of life. It served as a guideline to 
the British policy makers for ruling India. Mill contemptuously dismissed 
all the claims of India’s achievements in the fields of science and culture. In 
the subsequent editions of this book, H.H. Wilson made attempts at 
correcting his wild and sweeping generalizations and over-reactions. Mill 
was extremely ruthless in demolishing whatever glory invested by Jones 
and the Orientalists to Sanskrit literary traditions. 


Mill’s work also provided a footing to Macaulay, who in his famous 
minute on education summarily dismissed the value of Sanskrit literature in 


his most decrying terms: 
I am quite ready to take the oriental learning at the valuation of the orientalists themselves. I 


have never found one amongst them who could deny that a single shelf of a good European 


library was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia. 22 


However, his condemnations of Indian culture and Sanskrit literature 
generated another kind of debate. Lord Bentinck appointed William Adam 
for investigating the state of education in Bengal. Adam in his reports 
voiced the concerns of traditional pandits; he also collected the signatures 
of several pandits from Calcutta Sanskrit College, as a confirmation of the 
vyavastha (opinion) on the continuance of the employment of Sanskrit for 
translating Western knowledge texts in it. 

Lancelot Wilkinson was carrying on his experiments at the pathasalda in 
the small town of Sehore near Bhopal in central India. He utilized 
astronomical texts like Saryasiddhanta with their scientific perspective. 
Pandit Bapudev was his protégé. John Muir was appointed Superintendent 


of Banaras Sanskrit College. A Christian polemicist, he had already 
authored a tract in Sanskrit Matapariksa denouncing principal tenets of 
Hinduism. Before that, he had also announced a prize of Rs. 50 for the best 
essay in Sankrit verse on the design and power of God, which should not 
refer to Hinduism. He advocated Sanskrit medium and authored several 
other texts also in Sanskrit.“2 Ballantyne also published Sanskrit translation 
of the three chapters of Genesis, titled The Bible for Pundits along with the 
original, to invoke the pandits to testify and search their validity through 
their scriptures“! Ballantyne’s Christianity Contrasted with Hindu 
Philosophy \ed to a series of debates. Devout Christians could not tolerate 
his comparison of Vedantic Nirguna Brahman with the God of Christianity. 
He was accused of presenting “too favourable” a characterization of 
Vedanta. His detractors understood nirguna as devoid of not only physical 
attributes, but of intellectual and moral characteristics as well. Byllantyne 
had to approach the pandits for substantiation of his view of nirguna. The 
vyavastha (opinion) given by the pandits, including the savants like Vitthal 
Shastri and Bapudev Shastri, was published along with the signatures of 
sixteen others by Byllantyne in his Bible for Pundits 


Rajendralal Mitra became an icon in the whole intellectual and political 
movement that was struggling hard to establish an Indian identity and 
challenging the Euro-centric interpretations of Indian culture. Mitra 
criticized the Weber’s view that Ramdyana was composed under the 
influence of Homer’s //iad and wrote sarcastically: 


Alexander during his three week’s stay in Punjab taught the Indians according to different 
authors, the art of preparing male dresses, the mode of piling bricks and stones for buildings, the 
principles of architecture, the plan of harnessing horses, writing, drama, astronomy, philosophy 
and all and everything that convert a race of naked savages into civilized men, and it would be 
preposterous to suppose that he would not leave behind him a copy of the old Homer for the 
edification of the Indians. 


— Rajendralal Mitra 1872: 53,23 
With his firm protest of the idea of ancient India’s indebtedness to Greece in 
respect of learning the constructions by stone, Mitra was embroiled in a 
controversy with James Fergusson, even though he acknowledged that 
Fergusson was the “highest authority on Indian architecture”.4 
Debates on Social Issues 


During eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries debates focused 


around social issues, emerging in the new political situation. One such issue 
was widow marriage. The Brahmo Samaj of Bengal, Prarthana Samaj of 
Maharashtra and the Arya Samaj advocated in favour of widow remarriage. 


In Maharashtra, Pandit Vishnu Parashuram Shastri launched a vigorous 
movement for remarriage of widows with Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade 
as his active supporter. Narayan Chandavarkar in his speech at the Bombay 
Provincial Social Conference in 1901 is reported to have remarked: 


The movement created a stir in those times, and those identified with it held a formal discussion 
at Poona on the question of validity of widow remarriage according to Sastras with His Holiness 
Sankaracarya in the seventies of the last century. . . . Of course it was a foregone conclusion that 
His Holiness would decide against the combatants, but the discussion had one good effect, it 
drew pointed attention to the condition of Hindu child widow and several widow remarriages 
took place. All honours to late Shri Vishnu Shastri, the late Madhavdas Raghunathdas and to late 


Karsanadas Mulji for the courage with which they led the movement._2 


Around 1850, the Brahmana Sabha of Bengal referred the issue of widow 
marriage to Pt. Rajaram Shastri of Kasi. He issued a detailed document in 
refutation to widow marriage. The statements of some other pandits were 
also included in this document and it was circulated along with these 
statements all around the country and was received with protests from 
several corners. The document was also published in book form entitled 
Vidhavodvahasankasamadhih (Resolving Doubts on Widow Marriage). 
Rajaram Shastri obtained the consent of fifty-two well-known pandits of 
Kasi on his document. Baldev Upadhyaya (1994: 178) has produced the list 
of these pandits. A point by point rejoinder against this document was 
issued from Mumbai. Upon this, Pandit Bal Shastri of legendary fame, 
reissued the document of his guru Pandit Rajaram Shastri with his detailed 
Sanskrit commentary incorporating his replies to the counter-arguments 
presented by the reformists (Baldev Upadhyaya 1994: 147-48). It was in 
this series of debates that Ishwara Chandra Vidyasagara wrote a treatise in 
Sanskrit in support of widow remarriage. Rakhaldas Nyayaratna (1829- 
1914) also wrote a treatise against widow remarriage (Baldev Upadhyaya 
1994: 331). There were similar treatises for and against sea voyage. In his 
Pratyantaprasthanamimamsa, Pt. Madhusudhan Ojha discussed the 
validity of sea voyage for trips to other countries. 

After the death of the father of Rai Krishnadas, his widow was trying hard 
to marry her daughters. The marriage of the younger daughter was being 


solemnized, on the question whether the Dharmasastra would allow her to 
marry the younger daughter before the marriage of the elder one, Shiv 
Kumar Shastri gave ruling against it. He also returned the golden coin 
which the widow offered him. Lakshmi Chandra Agrawal, a young man of 
Kast was sent to London and study chemistry. After his return he wanted to 
launch an industry, but Agrawal Sabha of Kasi started opposing him for his 
sea voyage. An assembly of pandits was called, Shiv Kumar Shastri was 
invited, but he refused to come, saying that he will not agree to any decision 
in favour of sea voyage which the assembly is expected to make. 

Young scholar Shyamji Krishna Varma gave a number of lectures in 
Sanskrit on the reformist movement during 1875-77 before his departure to 
England. 


Dayananda in his Satyarthaprakdasa explicitly advocated widow marriage 
and favoured marriage between young boys and girls by mutual consent, 
and went to the extent of suggesting that the young boys and girls may 
marry on their own. Marrying them without their consent is behaving like 
animals.“ There were debates related to moral dilemmas in literature too. 
Sastrartha has been leading to hermeneutics and emergence of cross- 
cultural perspectives. 

Inculcation of democratic values and spread of education amongst the 
lower castes led to an awakening and several socio-spiritual movements. 
Swami Narayana was born in Ayodhya on 3 April 1781. He used to have 
discussions with local pandits before migrating on his kalyana-yatra and is 
said to have convinced them of the practical soundness of Visistadvaita 
philosophy. He visited as many as 187 sacred shrines during his journey for 
the spiritual quest and had discussions with several religious gurus. He 
received convincing answers to his queries from Swami Muktanand in 1799 
at the Ramanand Swami Ashram at Loj, southern Saurashtra and was 
initiated by the Swami.2 Chattambi Swamikal (1853-1924), a mystic and 
scholar, was born in a Nair family. He is known as vidydadhirdja (king of 
knowledge). He fought against the caste hierarchy and brahmana monopoly. 
He composed Vedadhikaranirupanam — a treatise on examining the 
question — who are authorized to study Vedas. This and other books as 
well as the speeches by him led to the revival of self-respect amongst the 
lower castes. 


The lineage of saints and seers continued and there were re-visits to 
settled social and ethical norms. Sri Narayana Guru was born in a family of 
untouchables called Chaovan-Ezhava in 1856 in Kerala. He died in 1928. 
He wrote several works in Sanskrit and Malayalam. He was an Advaitin 
and initiated several meaningful reforms. In his Narayanasmrtih, he offers 
alternate views on the rigidity of caste and female education, etc. 

In 1911, the government proposed to issue an ordinance authorizing the 
lower-caste people to officially designate themselves as non-Hindus. This 
created a furor in Kasi leading to a series of debates. A big conference was 
organized in Kast. Shiv Kumar Shastri was requested to preside over it. He 
gave a verdict that the untouchables will remain an indivisible part of Hindu 
society. 2 
Debates of Arya Samaj 
Arya Samaj was founded in Bombay in 1875 and revised in 1877 at Lahore. 


Gurudatta Vidyarthi became a flag holder for the reformist movement of 
Arya Samaj. He was a think-tank for the tirade against the European 
Sanskrit scholars — Muir, Max Muller and Monier-Williams. He studied in 
Government College at Lahore and later on became Professor of Science in 
the same institution. In his essay “The Terminology of Veda and European 
Scholars” published in Vedic Magazine in 1889, he pointed out the 
deficiencies of European scholars in their understanding of Veda and their 
lack of knowledge of Vedangas. 

Satyarthaprakasa: A Text on Debate 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83) was definitely one of the savants of 
modern age who resuscitated the vada tradition. Despite the abusives that 
he hurled at his opponents®2 and many a time his failure to appreciate their 
points of view, he remained open to debates and dialogues. He also 
provoked and challenged the clergy and heads of other religions to enter 
into debate with them. After Panditaraja Jagannatha, who has been referred 
in the previous chapter, none of the traditional pandits bothered to have 
scholarly debates with the followers of alien religions and traditions, even 
though the infighting between various sects under Vedanta very much 
continued. 


Dayanand used the trics of vada (vak-chala and jatis) to build up a 


strategy for his reformist movement. Maulana Mohammad Kasim Nanotavi 
wrote to him a letter on 14 August 1878 pointing out the inconsistencies in 
his stands. At one stage he accepted the authority of twenty-one Sastras and 
circulated their list. Another time he upheld the authority of only four 
Vedas. Swamiji replied to Maulana in the letter dated 15 August 1878 — 


“you should first understand the meaning of sastra’”®! 


Unfortunately the accounts of Swami Dayananda’s debates are either 
shrouded in a hazy mass of legends built up by his devotees, or they have 
been coloured with the spirit of glorifying his digviyaya (over-all victory). 
No authentic biography on him is available. The accounts presented by his 
rivals (sandtanis) are equally unreliable. One thing about him is certain. 
The course of his postulations and precepts continued to change because of 
discussions, dialogues and debates with the followers of diverse faiths, he 
revised his opinions and stands through vada. 


He was not against idol worship till he faced the pandits of Kast in a 
historical debate. In the same way he was also not through and through 
against the Puranas. At one stage, he refused to accept the authority of 
Bhagavata Purana, but held Devibhadgavata Purana in high respect. He had 
written a text on refutation of Bhagavata, entitled Bhagavatakhandanam. 
Here he extoled Devibhdgavata Purana. It was perhaps in reaction to the 
attacks from his rivals that subsequently in 1969 he declared that all 


Puranas are fraudulous.®4 


Swami Dayananda is known for settling the disputes in debates by 
unusual methods. Madam Blavatsky in her homage to Dayananda has 
narratated an incident with regard to his dispute with some fanatics. One of 
whom is said to have hurled a cobra at him, saying “Let this Visnu decide 
which of us is right!” Swami Dayananda caught the cobra and with a single 
vigorous movement crushed the head of the reptile, saying “Let him do so . 
. . your god has been too slow. It is I who have decided the dispute. Now 
50. 2 

He wrote Satyarthaprakasa also with a spirit to provoke debates. He 
revised many of his postulations in the second edition of the text, viz. 
recommending non-vegetarian food for certain rituals, sanction against the 
Sudras to study Veda and against the ladies for yajnopavita (sacred thread), 
the concept of salvation as eternal and unending, etc. 


Swami Dayananda advocated Advaitic view when he entered into a vada 
(debate) with a clergy John Robton in 1866. But after one year he changed 
his position to embrace dualism.®4 


In his Preface to Satyarthaprakasa, Swamiji says: 

My purpose for creating this text is to bring out the satya — that which is true — to spell out 
satya as satya and falsehood as falsehood. This I understand as the light of satya. Telling lies as 
satya and satya as lies is not satya. To describe something as it really is in writing and to believe 
in it — is satya. A prejudiced person justifies his asatya as satya and satya of other’s as asatya. 
Thus he cannot attain the tenet of satya. Therefore this is the duty of reliable scholars that in their 
discourse as well as in writings they should deliver the real nature of satya and asatya to the 
society. After that having understood their own good and bad they will accept satya and give up 


asatya and remain happy.2© 
Swami Dayananda again and again proclaimed his impartiality and his engagement with a fair 


debate.82 He was open to discussion and amendments. He revised some of his concepts and 


postulations in the second edition of Satyarthaprakasa — specially about eating of meat and the 
concept of liberation. 

Commenting on Yajurveda XXVI.2 (yatha imam vacam kalyanim dvadani janebhyah 
brahmardajanyabhyam sidraya ca aGryadya ca...) he says: Just as the Almighty God has breathed 
the earth, waters, fire, air, moon, and the sun and crops, etc. for all, in the same way, He has 
created the Vedas also for all. If there is a restriction (for anyone to study Veda), it is for the 
specific purpose, i.e. a person who is unable to learn even after being taught, being devoid of 
intelligence, he is a Sidra. It is of no use to teach him and make him study. And if you impose a 
ban on women from studying Veda, it is the effect of your foolishness, vested interest and lack of 
wisdom. See, there is proof of women studying Veda in Veda itself — brahnacaryena kanya 
yuvanamM vindate patim. 


Question: So, shall the ladies study Veda then? 
Answer: Definitely they should. See, in Srautasiitras it is said: str? mantram 
pathet (the lady will recite the mantra). If the lady has not studied Vedas 
and Sastras, how can she recite mantra with proper pronunciation? 
Amongst the ladies of Bharatavarsa, there have been gems like Gargi, who 
after studying Vedas and Sastras became scholars. This explicitly said in 
Satapatha Brahmana (Kanda 14).88 

Citing Kaikeyi’s example that she accompanied her husband to 
battlefield, he again argues that a brahmana lady should be taught all vidyas, 
a ksatriya lady should also be taught all vidyds, but she should be specially 
trained in martial arts and governance; a vaisya lady should be specially 
trained in management and a siidra women in cooking, etc. But all ladies 
should be educated at least in vyadkarana, dharma, vaidyaka, ganita and 
silpavidya (Satvarthaprakasa, p. 74). 


He adopted a novel method of debating taking recourse of jati and 
vitanda. This is explicit in his advocacy of refutation of child marriage. 
After deciphering the best age for marriage of a girl is between 16 to 24 
years and for a boy between 25 to 48 years, he produces the opponent’s 
views citing the Smrti texts which recommend the marriageable age at 8 
years for girls. In refutation of these, he produces citations from Brahma 
Purana, which has just been composed (sadyonirmita) and challenges his 
opponents how do they dare to overrule the authority of Brahma (ibid., p. 
79). The opponent draws his attention to the impossible situation which the 
so-called verses from the so-called Brahma Purana describe, Swami 
Dayananda retorts by saying that if our excerpts present an impossible 
situation, your citations equally present an impossible situation. Then he 
shows the impropriety of marrying a girl at the age of eight through 
scientific notions of modern age — that physically and mentally she is quite 
unfit for marriage. 

Here Dayananda in a novel way makes use of sa@mdnya-chala and jati to 
silence the opponent. He advocates the marriage by mutual consent, seeing 
the photographs of each other.®? 


He construes mantras for his purpose. For example: dasa asyaM putran 
adhehi patim ekadasam krdhi (Rgveda X.85.45) says that ten sons should 
be born from a lawful wife and let her husband become her eleventh son. 
Dayananda interprets this line as a message that a man should not produce 
more than ten issues. 

He views that phenomenal world is a reality. The serpent seen in the rope 
is also a reality and dreams are also a reality (ibid., p. 290). 

Refutations of Satyarthaprakasa and Rejoinders 

Satyarthaprakasa provoked strong reactions and a prolonged series of 
refutations and rejoinders from the supporters and detractors of Swami 
Dayananda. 

The chain of debates was initiated as early as 1848 when one Anantaram 
converted to Islam and authored a work entitled Tohaful-Hind in 
condemnation of Hinduism. Munshi Indramani, who had worked with 
Dayananda had debated with him but was unable to vanquish him.22 

Vaidika Satyarthaprakasa by Akhilanand Sharma, 


Dayanandatimirabhaskara by Pt. Jwala Prasad, Dayananda-Saraswati- 
mukha-capetika (A Slap on the Face of Dayananda Saraswati) by Thakar 
Das Jaini and Dayananda-chala-kapata-darpana (A Mirror of Conceit and 
Deception of Dayananda) were some of the books in Hindi where 
Dayananda was bitterly attacked. The attacks in response were equally 
intensive. Tulasi Ram wrote and published a rejoinder of Pt. Jwala Prasad’s 
book in his Bhdskaraprakasa arthat Pandita Jwala  Prasad-krta 
Dayanandtimirabhaskara ka Uttara (1897). Baldev Prasad, a brother of 
Jwala Prasad, replied to it in his Dharmadivakara, and this led Pt. Tulasi 
Ram to come out with Divakaraprakasa2 

Pt. Jwala Prasad, the author of Daydnandatimirabhaskara has been 
challenging Dayananda on public platforms. Tulasi Ram _ wrote 
Bhaskarabhasa as a _ strong rejoinder to Daydanandatimirabhaskara. 
Bhavani Prasad Nambaradar of Devarikalan, a village in Sagar district of 
Madhya Pradesh issued a_ critique of Bhaskardbhasa in his 
Bhaskarabhasanivarana (1901).22 Pt. Bhimsen carried the tirade of 
sanatanis further. Nityanand Brahmachari used to enter into debates with 
Pt. Jwala Prasad. Several sessions of sdstrartha by Pt. Bhimsen with 
Nityanand and other Arya Samajis were organized at Madhav Bagh, 
Mumbai between 1901-10: at Delhi (1900), Agra (1901), Alipur (Punjab) in 
1902 and Munger in 1904.23 


The magnum opus of Umapati Dwivedi, Sandtanadharmoddharah is an 
answer to Dayananda’s Satyarthaprakdsa. Divided into several sections and 
running in more than 1,500 pages, the second part of the first volume of 
Sanatanadharmoddharah refutes the view of Natyayikas who do not 
believe in svatah pramanya of Veda, and seventy-four pages are devoted 
under ksudropadravavidradvanaprakarana (a chapter on repealing the 
mischief of petty people) the views of Weber and Max Miller are criticized. 
Around 200 pages are devoted to an encounter with Dayananda and his 
views on Veda.+ Another voluminous work of similar nature is 
Mahamohavidravana (A Repealing of the Illusions) against the views of 
Dayananda by Vedantacharya Mohanlal was published in 1883. Pt. Giridhar 
Sharma Chaturvedi was supposed to be another apostle standing to stall 
Dyananda’s movement through debates. 


Some other works written in opposition to Dayananda and his movement 


were Yatharthaprakasa by Anand Swaroop, Satyarthadarpana by Ajit 
Kumar Shastri, Satyarthaprakasa ki Chichaledar by Kalu Ram Shastri, and 
another work of the same name by _ Premacharya Shastri, 
Satyarthaprakasasamiksa by Jagannatha Das, A Refutation of the Satyartha 
Prakash of Pt. Dayananda Saraswati by Gulam Mohamad (Hazi Hanif 
Sadiq), Haque Prakasha in Urdu by Sanaullah Amritsari. This has 
continued till very recent times when Veer Bharat Talwar in his book On the 
Critique of Satyarthaprakasa and Dr Namvar Singh have expressed strong 
resentment over some of the postulations of Dayananda. There were 
critiques from a number of Western scholars also.2> Talwar called 
Dayananda illogical/irrational for his adherence to Vedas. 


Dayananda’s Debates on Public Platforms 


Swami Dayananda became a votary of debates and assiduously perused 
sastrarthas throughout northern India for more than thirty years of his 
life.2° His sastrarthas were held in darbars (royal courts), assembly halls in 
different towns, public parks or open grounds. He challenged the maulavis 
and Christian missionaries. The strategy involved in distributing pamphlets, 
booklets, advertisements and provocative announcements. The issues were 
child marriage, widow remarriage and refutation of blind beliefs. The 
sanatanis were outraged. There were outcries and disruptions during the 
Sastrarthas. That the onslaught of Arya Samaj led to communal clashes 
between his followers and the sandtanis, there are instances of attacks on 
dalits who joined the Samaj.2/ 

Swami Dayananda worked with a mission and missionary zeal. He and 
his followers sometimes committed extremities in their over enthusiasm for 
reform and national awakening. Lala Lajpat Rai, himself a follower of the 
Arya Samaj movement gives a balanced assessment of the strength and 
limitations of this movement and its great savant.2° 


Dayananda was a man of dialogue. His meeting with Monter- Williams 
lasted in a friendly discussion and the latter’s appreciation of Dayananda’s 
scholarship. The debate with Siddhakarana, a Jaina monk, was held at 
Mahooda.! 

One of the most controversial of his sdastrarthas was held on 16 
November 1869 at Anand Bagh of Kasi (which belonged to the king of 


Amethi) near Durgakund. Swami Vishuddhanand was one of the most 
revered saints who led this sastrartha. Maharaja Ishwari Narayan Prasad 
Singh, aged 48, the ruler of Kasi, presided over the event and his 14 year- 
old son Yuvaraj Prabhu Narayan Singh occupied the seat next to him. Pt. 
Taracharan Tarkaratna, the chief Sabha pandit of the Maharaja, remained 
present at his orders in the sdastrartha with Swami Dayananda.!2! The 
pandits of Kasi selected two representatives to confront Dayananda — 
Swami Vishuddhanand and Pt. Bal Shastri. 

The sandatanis have been claiming that Swami Dayananda who in other 
cities had always been a champion in the sastrarthas was defeated here. 
The Arya Samajis however tell a different story altogether. 


Dayananda’s fiery speeches against idolatry and orthodoxy created furor 
and they also led the sandtanis to unite and re-organize themselves. When 
idols of gods were being thrown in rivers,/22 Shraddharam Phullori with the 
help of several others established a society called Sanatan Dharm Rakshini 
Sabha. The Sabha organized itself on the lines of Arya Samaj — with 
schools, newspapers and magazines and upadesakas (preachers). This led to 
a debate. The main discourse of the sandtanis states that Satyarthaprakdsa 
is full of glaring mistakes, Dayananda’s interpretation of Vedas is defective, 
the Arya Samaj itself is un-Vedic, several of its teaching are opposed to the 
Vedas, Dayananda and his followers are atheists, his teachings are harmful 
for the cause of Hindu unity and nationalism. 

Swami Dayananda went to the extent of advocating niyoga (levirate) for 
the widows, since he believed motherhood a natural function of woman. 
But he was rediculed in this by many reformers — like Mahadev Govind 
Ranade. His own followers were sceptical about the propriety of niyoga. 
After Swamiji’s demise, the idea of niyoga was totally discarded, but 
widow marriage was taken up with a missionary zeal. Vidhava Vivah Sabha 
of Lahore opened five of its branches in Rajasthan in 1815. 

Ramabai 

Pandita Ramabai was born one year after the Sepoy Mutiny, i.e. in 1858. 
Her father Anant Shastri Dongre was a Konkanastha “Chitpavan” brahmana 
and himself a great pandit. He was subjected to condemnation for his 
attempts at women’s education. He tried to teach Sanskrit to his first wife 
and did not succeed in the attempt. His second wife along with her two 


daughters used to learn Sanskrit with him. Anant Shastri was severely 
criticized for this, but he dared to challenge the orthodox pandits. A 
dharmasabha was held to take him to task. During the course of a 
prolonged debate he silenced the opponents by citing 300 references from 
the Dharmasastras to prove that teaching Veda to women is permitted in the 
law books. Even though the fundamentalists were defeated in the debate, 
Anant Shastri was cast out by the society. 

He became a recluse, found shelter in Gangamiula forest (near Mangalore) 
and ran a Sanskrit pathasala over there. He was forced to quit this place 
also and became a life-long pilgrim with his wife and three children, 
youngest of them was Ramabai, a few months of age. Sitting on her 
mother’s lap, Ramabai learnt Astadhyayi and some thousands of Sanskrit 
verses including Gita from her father. Anant Shastri won instant admiration 
of the folk because of his saintly life and command over Sanskrit texts, but 
had to run from pillar to post as people were antagonized due to his 
progressive outlook in teaching women. 


Ramabai came into contact with Swami Dayananda, studied Vaisesika 
philosophy with him. Swamiji wanted her to work for the Arya Samaj 
movement. She however could not come in terms with him. Brahmo Samaj 
inducted her into the efforts to popularize women’s education through 
public lectures. She also worked for Prarthana Samaj in Mumbai. 

In her book The High Caste Hindu Women Ramabai herself initiated a 
debate on the predicament and suffering a Hindu women undergoes. 
Ramabai draws a sharp contrast with Anandibai Joshi, who was related to 
her. Ramabai, Anandibai Joshi and Rakhmabai are three faces of Hindu 
women of nineteenth/early twentieth century. 


Ramabai was honoured and the titles of Pandita and Sarasvati. She was 
given the title of Pandita in a ceremony by Maharaja Jyotindra Moha 
Thakur in Bengal, and the title of Sarasvatt was conferred upon her by a 
progressive society of Bengal. Morals for Women was the English 
translation of her first book Stridharmaniti in Marathi (1882). The High 
Caste Hindu Women was published in June 1887. On 29 September 1883 
Ramabai was baptized along with her daughter Manorama. She was 
severely criticized in India and several periodicals like Induprakash, 
Subodhpatrika and Marahatla, condemned her. Only Jyotiba Phule stood 


with her. 
The Maharatta, western India’s socially conservative English language weekly, sought to negate 
Ramabai’s achievements through patriarchal strategy. It installed Anandibai Joshi as an 
alternative role model and the real icon of Indian womenhood, a conventional wife, submissive 
to her husband despite her huge professional education, and more importantly still formally 
within the Hindu fold, even after spending some years in USA (Maharatta, 2 July 1886),103 
The greatest support to Ramabai came from social reformers like 
Deshmukh, Ranade, Bhandarkar, Telang — they were also on the Advisory 
Board of Sharda Sadan, opened in 1889. Agarkar championed her cause 
through his journalistic writings. But Jyotiba Phule was the only person 


amongst her Indian supporters who also endorsed her conversion.12%4 


The Sastrartha Continues 


In Kasi, scholarly debates between the pandits continued to be carried with 
vigour during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Nagesa Bhatta (cE 
1650-1730) and his disciple Vaidyanatha Paygunde (ce 1690-1780) 
engaged in a number of serious debates. 

This is the richest period in the history of traditional Sanskrit scholarship 
and it is also a period of most pathetic degeneration of the pandit. During 
the ninteenth and the early twentieth century the most celebrated savants of 
traditional Sanskrit scholarship — the Mahamahopaddhyayas — Bal 
Shastri, Shiv Kumar Shastri, Gangadhar Shastri, Damodar Shastri, 
Ramakrishna Shastri (Tatya Shastri), etc. registered their presence in regular 
sastrarthas that were held at Kasi. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Ramavatar 
Sharma entered into debate on Western philosophy with Dr Venice, a well- 
known European Sanskritist. A team from Australia is reported to have 
some recording of this occasion! Ramavatar Sharma is said to have 
defeated two of his gurus in sastrartha during this time. Sharma quit the 
service at the Hindu College as he dissented against the orders of a dress 
code for the teachers. He was appointed at Patna University where Rajendra 
Prasad, who would become the first President of India, was his student. 

During the regime of Ballantyne’s administration of Banaras Sanskrit 
College, the pandits debated on Aristotle’s concepts of existence.12¢ 

One of the biggest events in the history of sastrartha during nineteenth- 
twentieth century was related to two stalwarts —- Damodar Shastri and 
Bachcha Jha. Baldeva Upadhyaya (1994: 137) says that thousands of people 


had gathered to witness this sastrartha. In another event of similar 
magnitude, Pandit Gangadhar Shastri is said to have defeated Pandit 
Gattulal Shastri who was an adherent of the Vallabha sect12/ This 
sastrartha was held at the Gopal Mandir. 

Those who are reported to have been the well-known practitioners of 
Sastrartha amongst the pandits of Kasi were patronized by Kasi Naresga. A 
pandit-sabha was founded at Kasi during this time. It functioned under the 
state of Kasi and the King of Kasi had ordered for its regular meetings 
every month. The meetings comprised discussions and vada in Sanskrit. A 
samasya or problem was taken up in every sitting of the pandit-sabha. 


Some temples also organized similar Sabhas. 1% 


The sdstrartha between Pt. Shiv Kumar Shastri and Pt. Ramdhan 
Panchanan was held having Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Kailash Chandra as the 
jury. The former gave a point by point refutation of the Dvaita mata of his 
opponent and won the debate. Pt. Shiv Kumar Shastri also defeated Pt. Ras 


Mohan Sarvabhauma, a protégé of the ruler of Kashmir in the debate. 


Paramaéarthadarsanam 


Paramarthadarsanam of Mahamahopadhyaya Ramavatar Sharma (1887— 
1928), one of the most remarkable texts in the history of Indian philosophy 
and vada tradition, came out in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Surprisingly Wilhelm Halbfass who made a very exhaustive survey of 
recent philosophical works from India in his India and Europe nowhere 
mentions Paramarthadarsanam nor does he take any notice of great pandits 
like Ramavatar Sharma. G.C. Pande calls Ramavatar Sharma “an original 
critical and modern philosopher” who “certainly produced a new and 
original system of philosophy which in part developed through the criticism 
and interpretation of traditional Indian schools. In this sense perhaps the 
system can be called a new Indian system.”/2 (Wilhelm Halbfass is also 
not referring to G.C. Pande also, who raised fresh questions in Indian 
philosophy and aesthetics through his works like Bhakridarsanavimarsah 
and Saundaryadarsanavimarsah.) 

Aspiring to establish the seventh philosophical system, Ramavatar 
Sharma wrote the whole text including the aphorisms, karikds, bhasya and 
varttikas — all by himself. He accepts a reality that is Supreme 


Consciousness, but it is not Absolute, it is sakst (observer) and the world is 
observed by it. The observer and the object make one indivisible unity. He 
refutes the theory of vivarta (unreal effect), because the world to him is 
neither negated nor dissolved. Refuting the world-view of the rest of the 
philosophies, the author of Paramarthadarsanam presents his own system 
and conceptual framework with new definitions of jiva, Gtman and visva 
(world). He propounds the theory of Dehantaravada — accepting an 
inherent relationship between body and soul — but his propositions are 
neither akin to the Carvaka philosophy nor Marxism, because he proposes 
distinct theories of a visvadtmakacaitanya (Universal Consciousness) and 
Visvavaicitryavada (queerness of the world). A jiva is like a bubble on the 
vast sea of the Universal Consciousness. The Universal Consciousness is 
both knowable and unknowable. It partially reflects itself in the limited 
psyche of the individual soul. 

Debating with traditional systems and orthodox philosophies, Sharma 
introduces some new concepts here. His idea of life involves dynamic 
concepts. Life to him has three levels — individual, social and universal. 
Creating Hermeneutics 
B.K. Matilal initiated dialogues between Indian and Western philosophies 
on one hand and also between diverse philosophical systems of Indian 
philosophy on the other. 


Dayakrishna tried to initiate dialogues between the teachers of Philosophy 
Department of Rajasthan University and the pandits of Sanskrit College, 
Jaipur. They became sterile and drab. But in the dialogues at Pune, Varanasi 
and Calcutta the pandits responded creatively. 

The paradigm that the West is strong in materialist gains and India in 
spirituality was instituted by the British to legitimize the colonial project, 
says Edward Said. The mystical aura of the so-called Indian spirituality 
provided an escape to the educated Indian and a cover for the inferiority 
before the superior technology of the West. 

Pt. Badarinath Shukla (1898-1988) was an outstanding Natyayika of 
Kasi. Known for his original works Arambhavadah and Satasloki on 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, he had proposed a new concept of moksa in 
Nyaya philosophy by defining it as sukhatmaka (imbued with pleasure). He 
was first introduced to the world of modern philosophers perhaps in 1982 


when Dayakrishna convened a seminar at Sarnath on Nyaya philosophy. He 
created quite a sensation amongst the traditional pandits as well as the 
modern scholars of philosophy by _ his presentation on 
nyayasastriyavicarapaddhatya dehatmavadasambhavana (the possibility to 
accept body as self according to Nyaya methodology). The event raised a 
new debate. Pt. Shukla argued that atman (the self) need not be accepted as 
an additional category, its purpose is served by the body and the mind only. 
He clearly had a vision of modern democratic values that have been 
emerging. 

Pt. Shukla argued for dtman as a body substance according to the tenets of 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. The individual self carries nine visesa gunas 
(special qualities), which are jfana, iccha, dvesa, prayatna, dharma, 
adharma, bhavand, sukha and duhkha and five samanya gunas (general 
qualities), 1.e. samMkhya, parimana, prthaktva, samMyoga and vibhaga. These 
fourteen qualities exist in the individual self and it can be accepted to be an 
indivisible part of the body. Thus the individual self is not a separate 
substance, as the body and the mind (manas) joined together would serve 
all the purposes of the existence of a human being. The combination of 
body with mind can be accepted as the individual self, as all the visesa 
gunas of individual self — buddhi, sukha, duhkha, iccha, dvesa and 
prayatna — will exist in the body and remaining other dharma, adharma, 
bhavana will remain only in the manas. Through this bifurcation of the 
qualities, Pt. Shukla revised the concept of visesa gunas and redefined some 
of them as samdnya gunas. He located these samanya gunas in the body. 
The distribution of samdnya and visesa gunas in the body and mind 
respectively satisfies all the requirements of an individual self, therefore the 
need to consider the self as a separate entity from the body and the mind is 
nullified, and there is no need to accept the self as the ninth substance. 


Considering all possible objections to the theory of Dehatmavada, Pt. 
Shukla refutes them one by one. When we accept body as an individual self, 
then the question arises how one would remember the experiences of 
childhood in old age when the body is totally different in both ages? 
Theoretically it would require the existence of a consciousness aware of 
that experience which remains unchanged in old age. In orthodox Nyaya, 
the individual self meets this requirement. Shukla attributes this function to 


manas, which always remains connected with body. The acceptance of a 
substance apart from manas and the body would lead to gaurava-dosa. 
Concluding his arguments, Shukla cites a number of social objections that 
occur if an additional ninth substance like the individual self is accepted. 
The acceptance of soul as a ninth substance leads to the belief in rebirth. 
People think that their suffering is a result of the actions of the previous 
birth, and they tolerate injustice and oppression. The theory of atman and 
rebirth helps in maintaining status quo and serves the interest of the 
oppressors. Dehatmavada on the other hand would make the people 
confident and enable them to create better conditions in this life. Those who 
accept body as self may be more disciplined and alert to make their life 
more beautiful and fruitful. With this view in mind, Shukla has argued as a 
Natyayika in favour of the theory of Dehatmavada which belongs to 
Carvaka philosophy keeping in view the outlook of a common man. He was 
misunderstood by traditional scholars who severely criticized him for 
supporting atheism. 


The Dialogue Renewed 


Pt. Vidya Niwas Mishra exhibited a remarkable capacity for entering into 
dialogue with nations and cultures. On one hand he advocates varnasrama 
system, on the other he has opposed the whole concept of racial purity. 
From the Ganges to the Mediterranean edited by Oscar Pujol Riembau 
comprises a series of discussions between Vidya Niwas Mishra and Rafael 
Dieste, a Spanish writer and philosopher. This kind of bilateral dialogue 
between intellectuals, each representing distinct culture and philosophy, 
happens on very rare occasions. The whole experiment incorporates the best 
of human intellect where both the discussants look into the inner recesses of 
the minds of each other, and they are able to look beyond as well. Oscar 
Pujol, himself a well-known scholar of Sanskrit and Indian philosophy, has 
taken up a unique initiative by the way of becoming instrumental in 
arranging the whole series of discourses and discussions. He has made 
genuine efforts for the realization of an idea which has immense 
possibilities and as he himself puts it, which could result into a dialogue 
between “a representative of critical modernity and a representative of 
genuine traditions”. This dialogue — very much revealing in itself — has 
led to the rediscovery of several traditions, and also a revisit to all that is 


known by the terms the East and the West; it has also resulted in creating 
bridges and better understandings. Mishra and Rafael have enlightened each 
other, have helped each other for introspections and investigations, and 
shunning all pretensions and prejudices, both have come out with 
admittances of strong and weak points of two distinct cultures. Mishra 
admits that a tendency towards “self-closure” has surfaced on occasions in 
the tradition of Indian culture, whereas Rafael’s deliberations lead to an 
understanding of the dilemmas and inner contradictions of the West; of the 
disasters and dangers that lie ahead in the race against time and nature. He 
is able to show how the abundance of technology is leading to an amnesia 
and erosion of values. The havoc created by colonization of the nature and 
colonization of human world, the futility of greed and desire for possession, 
and value of polyphony — find a convincing footing in Rafael’s discourse. 

These dialogues are marked with a frank admittance of differences 
between the interlocutors. The basic differences between the East and the 
West remain. Both have imbibed the experience of loneliness, but in a 
different way. Mishra aptly puts it: 


You arrive at loneliness through all your actions and achievements. We start from loneliness, but 
we do not want to remain lonely, we want to see ourselves in the other. 


While Rafael overrules the possibility of a dialogue between two diverse 
cultures, Mishra believes that it is possible to create dialogue across 
cultures, the very continuity of Indian traditions and their relevance in 
modern world would lead to the viability of this kind of a dialogue. Despite 
distinctive outlooks, this discussion between them leads to the conclusion 
that “basically human kind is the same all over. Human kind is the same in 
India or in the West”. 

These dialogues have turned out to be critiques of our times and without 
taking recourse to the post-modern techniques, they deconstruct several 
ancient and modern myths. The myth of progress, the myth of golden age or 
locating paradise in the past — together with some of the modern myths 
like the myth of science and the myth of social equality have been 
deconstructed through the edge of these discussions. Mishra unravels the 
double standards of the notions of secularism, democracy and many others. 
It is here that both Mishra and Rafael present a joint memorandum by the 
way of offering the critique of modern civilization and a warning note on its 


tending to become Faustian. 

Mishra’s Concept of Reality “as an incommensurable vibration” assumes 
a new significance in the context of modern scientific perspectives and the 
primordial vibration or spanda comes to be viewed in the context of 
complementariness and interconnectivity in the universe, and the vertical 
and horizontal hierarchies in social order. He suggests a new perspective to 
the whole concept of varna-dharma by visualizing the connections between 
four castes and four types of consciousness — manas (mind), buddhi 
(intellect), citta (conscience) and ahamkara (ego). The interactions with 
Rafael enable him to review his concepts in contrast to the Western idea of 
the individual and to project the non-anthropocentric view of Indian culture. 
It is due to the insight of Mishra that Rafael has also been able to rediscover 
some of the basic notions from the Western world-view and reinvest them 
with a new perspective. This intensive exchange of ideas between two 
creative minds has also resulted in the expansion of definitions of a number 
of established categories like knowledge, time, space and Reality. The 
Concept of Reality and the time-space framework have been viewed in all 
their multiple nature, and new dimensions have been added therein with the 
reference to the Nyaya-Vaisesika which views the avayava (part) different 
from the avayavi (the whole). In the discussion on various notions of time 
— objective, spiral, experiential, psychological, etc. — Mishra spells out 
the subtle difference between the experiential time and the psychological 
time, taking into consideration the aesthetic frame that the former involves 
in. Rafael explains the anarchies of sleeping time and the legislations of 
time in memory. 


This vigorous exchange of ideas has enabled both interlocutors to 
redefine some of the known categories. Rituals lead to the recharging of 
man through the re-enactment of the primordial act of creation. A deity is 
not what he or she appears to be, “it is that which has been invoked through 
incantations, according to a particular process”. To Rafael “man is a 
nostalgic animal — with an awareness of scarcity, having the consciousness 
of separation, of being an alien, an expatriate from a country that is not the 
one where he was born’’. 

Mishra has created new illustrations, metaphors and parables. He explains 
the relation between the micro, and the macro, and between human body 


and the cosmos by the illustration of the leaf and tree, unfolding the view of 
a bio-centric universe. His discourse contrasts the Western unilinear view 
with a vision of plurality. There are several gods, several centres are 
perceived, with every centre having several gods in its periphery. There is a 
continuous shift of centres and peripheries. He spells out the concept of 
“cosmic movement” through this idea of moving centres and moving 
peripheries. 


Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western Universalism by Rajiv 
Malhotra is a study in failures and possibilities of East-West dialogue. 
Authored by a person from non-academic background, it offers fresh 
insights on the dichotomies in cross-cultural contacts. Rajiv repositions and 
reverses the gaze, instead of being observed by the West, he becomes the 
observer. 

I am simply using the dharmic perspective to reverse the analytical gaze which normally goes 

from West to East and unconsciously privileges the former. 

He instigates a debate on the cultural and spiritual matrix of dharma 


civilizations as distinct from the Western culture. 
This distinctiveness is under siege, not only from unsustainable and inequitable development but 
also from something more insidious: the widespread dismantling, rearrangement and digestion of 
dharmic culture into Western frameworks, disingenuously characterized as “universal”. — 
Malhotra 2011: 12 
In the context of this distinctiveness and the spiritual value he makes an 
attempt to evaluate the cultural chauvinism of much Western thought in its 
encounters with other cultures. further remarks: 


.... people from dharmic cultures tend to be more accepting of difference, unpredictability and 
uncertainty than Westerners. The dharmic view is that so-called “chaos” is natural and normal; it 
needs, of course, to be balanced by order, but there is no compelling need to control or eliminate 
it entirely nor to force cohesion from outside. The West, conversely, sees chaos as a profound 
threat that needs to be eradicated either by destruction or by complete assimilation. — Ibid., p. 
168 


Malhotra proclaims further (p. 177) with pride and confidence that: 


Western scholars find it difficult to acknowledge fully the merits of Indian systems of thought, 
even when the influence of these systems on West is irrefutable. 


Chaos arises when one experiences phenomena which do not lie within 
one’s psychological and cultural comfort zones. Malhotra contrasts the 
opposite polarities in the light of Indian creativity, adaptability and ability 
to absorb as well as the non-translatability of certain terms involving the 
key concepts. 


Malhotra insists on preserving difference with mutual respect — not with 
mere “tolerance”. The book addresses the challenge on differences and talks 
about unexamined beliefs that both sides hold about themselves and each 
other. 
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Epilogue 


THE theories and practices of vada as described in this book belong to 
antiquity, but they have not been treated as antique or mummified. The 
issues generated by the changing socio-political situations were taken up in 
traditional vada discourses. This has led to paradigm shifts. For example, 
the consideration for moksa (salvation) has been unique in Indian 
intellectual discourses. In the past two centuries, the discourse on moksa did 
not remain confined to individual aspirations; it was also considered at 
social and global levels. Pandit Baljinnath, a traditional scholar of Saivism 
from Kashmir of twentieth century, redefines the concept of mukti with its 
varieties, and he includes rdstramukti (liberation of the nation) as one of 
them in his Svatantryadarpanah — an original treatise on Saiva philosophy. 


Vada served as a means for seeking democratic rights and justice. The 
debate of Draupadi, Vidura and Vikarna on one side and Duryodhana, 
Karna, etc. on the other; or the most heated debate between Sakuntala and 
Dussanta as described in the second chapter of this work can be cited as 
examples. 

The practice of Vibhajyavada adopted by Buddha provided the framework 
for Anekanta — “the theory of non-one-sidedness”’ or “the theory of many- 
sidedness of reality”. It helped in nourishing the plurality in vada traditions. 
The history of intellectual debate between the orthodox schools of Indian 
philosophy on one hand and the schools of Buddhist philosophy on the 
other created awareness and brilliance in intellection. 


The vada traditions re-emerged with a wider and far more consequential 
outreach during the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. Swami 
Dayananda restructured them with all the potentiality of public debates. He 
also became an architect of the democracy of vada in our times. 

In this scenario, the idea of svaraj was evolved with a dynamic 
conceptual framework. The prefix sva indicated the self and raj got linked 
with the idea of freedom at political, social and psychological levels. The 
last chapter refers to Shyamji Krishna Varma, an unsung hero raising his 
voice against the totalitarian approaches of West and coming close to 
Spencer in this process. The idea of svaraj was to unfold in Gandhi’s 
criticism of Spencer and liberation of the inner soul of man. Atmano 


moksartham jagad hitaya ca (for one’s own liberation and for the welfare 
of the world) this saying of Swami Vivekananda became a central principle 
of Subhas Chandra Bose. 


In his Svaraj in Ideas) K.C. Bhattacharyya called for developing 
indigenous systems of thinking and warned against blind adherence to 
Western thoughts and systems. It is to be noted that in recent decades 
discussions have been revolved again and again around this lecture by 
Bhattacharyya and philosophers like Kalidasa Bhattacharyya, Dayakrishna, 
Rajendra Prasad, Ramchandra Gandhi and S.P. Gautam commented on it. 
The Hindi translation of this lecture was published in Pratiman — a journal 
of the Centre for Study of Developing Societies (New Delhi) with critical 
comments. A seminar on it was conducted at the HAS in 2014. 


Bhagwan Das, one of the modern Indian philosophers, had emphasized 
the need to understand the idea of svaraj in the context of social, moral and 
organizational frameworks. Ambikadatta Sharma rightly suggests that 
Bhattacharyya’s postulations should be considered in the context of the 
hermeneutics of the idea of svaraj presented by Bhagwan Das (1869-1958) 
and R.D. Ranade (1886—1957) as well as its linkage with Vedic concept of 
svaranjyam and vairdjyam. 


1 Delivered as a lecture in 1929, published in Vishvabharati Journal, XX: 103-14 in 1954, and 
reprinted in 1984 in Indian Philosophical Quarterly X1.4. 


Appendix 


Selected List of Vadas 
Referred in This Work 


Debates on Public Platforms 

¢ Anant Shatri Dongre’s debate with fundamentalists (p. 324). 

¢ Assembly to pass a resolution of thanks in favour of Max Miller (p. 302). 

¢ Asvaghosa’s debate with Parsva (pp. 96-97). 

¢ Brahmanas of Pune holding an assembly for correction of Rgveda 
manuscripts (p. 302). 

¢ Brahmodyas as described in Satapatha Brahmana (pp. 44-45). 

¢ Brahmodyas desctribed in the Upanisads (pp. 47-51). 

¢ Brahmodyas organized during the performance of ASvamedha ceremony 
as described in Yajurveda (pp. 45-46). 

¢ Buddha’s debate with Saccaka (p. 86). 

¢ Buddha’s debate with Saccaka Dhammakatha (discussion of Dhamma) 
techniques of katha in Kathavatthu (p. 86). 

¢ Dayanand’s Debates (pp. 304, 312, 314-24) 

¢ Debate between Astavakra and Vandin in Janaka’s court as described in 
Mahabharata (pp. 76-77). 

* Debate between Manikyasirin and Sankara as described in Jalpakalpalata 
(pp. 125-26). 

¢ Debate between Nagasena and Milinda as described in Milindapanho (pp. 
94-96). 

* Debate between Rangojibhatta and Vidyadhisa (pp. 136-37). 

* Debate conducted in the assembly of 6,000 sages in Himalayan region (p. 
698). 

¢ Debate of Draupadi with Bhisma and others (pp. 70-75). 

* Debate on split of the Samgha (Buddhist order) (pp. 90-94). 

¢ Debates between the followers of Mahavira with Buddha or his disciples 
(pp. 87-89). 

¢ Debates by Bal Shastri, Shiv Kumar Shastri, Gangadhar Shastri, Damodar 


Shastri, Ramakrishna Shastri (Tatya Shastri), etc. (pp. 326-27). 

¢ Debates by Kundalakest (p. 94). 

* Debates in Buddhist councils sa/ngitis (pp. 90-94). 

¢ Debates of Lokayatikas in the hermitage of Kanva (p. 55). 

¢ Debates of Nilakest (pp. 104-05). 

* Debates of other sages with Yajnavalkya (pp. 48-50). 

¢ Debates of Udayana (pp. 111-12, 116, 118-20). 

* Debates of Vadiraja (p. 122). 

¢ Discussion and debate between Rama, Bharata, Jabali and Vasistha on 
nullification of Rama’s banishment (pp. 55-62). 

¢ Gargi’s debate with Yajfavalkya (pp. 48-50, 117). 

¢ Jagannatha vs. a Maulavi at Jaipur (p. 136). 

¢ Jaratkarava Artabhaga’s debate with Yajfiavalkya (pp. 48-50). 

¢ Pandita Ramabai’s debates (pp. 324-26). 

¢ Raja Rammohun Roy in debate with Subrahmanya Shastri (p. 305). 

¢ Ramanuja and Ramananda and several medieval saints preaching their 
philosophy and standing against the caste system (p. 10). 

* Rangojibhatta (Rangoji) vs. Vidyadhisa (pp. 136-38). 

¢ Sakuntala’s debate with Dussanta (p. 75). 

¢ Safjaya Katyayana, Ptrana Kasyapa, Makkaliputta Gosala 
(Mankhaliputra Gosala), Ajita Kesakambalin, Kakuda Kaccayana (p. 83). 

* Sankara’s conquests (pp. 115-18). 

¢ Sastrapariksas organized in city of Pataliputra (p. 7). 

¢ Sastrarthas in marriage (p. 4, 4 fn). 

¢ Sastrasabhas (p. 7 fn). 

¢ Sulabha’s debate with King Janaka (pp. 21-22, 32, 53-54). 

* Svetaketu — his dialogues with the King Pravahana Jaivali and Janaka 
(pp. 50-51). 

¢ Svetaketu’s vada against sexual exploitation of women (p. 51). 

¢ Uddalaka Aruni’s participation in a brahmodya (pp. 44-45). 

¢ Usasta’s debate with Yajfiavalkya (p. 49). 

¢ Vakyarthasabhas (p. 7). 

¢ Vasettha and Bharadvaja (p. 86). 


¢ Venkatanatha’s debates (pp. 127-31). 

Dialogues and Discussions 

¢ Dialogue between Sita and Rama in Dandak@aranya on the vulnerability of 
violence and practice of non-violence (pp. 55, 62-63). 

¢ Kausalya’s conversation with her husband Janaka on the question of 
action vs. asceticism (p. 68). 

¢ Sita’s conversation with Rama on his disowning of her after Ravana is 
vanquished (pp. 63-65). 

¢ Svetaketu’s conversations with his wife Suvarcala (pp. 52-53, 68) 

¢ The samvdda between Krsna and Narada on various questions of 
diplomacy (p. 70). 

¢ Visvamitra’s debate with a candala on dharma (p. 77). 

¢ Yudhisthira asks Bhisma on the choice between violence and non-violence 
(p. 68). 

¢ Yudhisthira’s dilemma on karma (action) and jnana (knowledge) and his 
debate with Draupadi, Bhima and others (p. 67). 

Philosophical Debates in Texts 

¢ Akalanka (pp. 106-07, 111). 

¢ Al-Biruni (pp. 122-24). 

¢ Appayya Diksita vs. Madhvavedanta (pp. 135-36). 

¢ Arthasastra as a text of debates (pp. 42, 88-89). 

¢ Badarayana and Sankaracarya (pp. 9-10, 32). 

¢ Bhattojikuttanam (p. 138). 

¢ Buddha’s condemnation of debates (pp. 19-20). 

¢ Critique of Carvaka philosophies by other systems (pp. 79-80, 190-96). 

¢ Dabistan-e-mazahib (pp. 34, 143-46). 

¢ Debate between Nyadyamrtam and Advaitasiddhi (p. 132). 

* Debate described in the Vedic Samhitas (pp. 42-44) 

¢ Debate in Nirukta (pp. 77-78). 

¢ Debates between Buddhist Logicians and Natyayikas (pp. 98-101). 

* Debates between Idealism and Materialism (pp. 190-96). 

¢ Debates by the Lokayatikas or the Carvakas (pp. 10, 12). 

¢ Debates of Nagarjuna in Vigrahavyavartini and Madhyamikakarika with 


Nyaya, Vedanta (pp. 97-100). 

¢ Debates on Orientalism (pp. 295-99). 

¢ Debates on Philosophy of Language (pp. 114-15). 

¢ Debates on Scriptural Authority (pp. 208-09). 

* Debates on the Absolute and God as Creator (pp. 213-19). 

¢ Debates on the nature of Reality (pp. 196-208). 

¢ Debates on the theory of knowledge (pp. 209-12). 

¢ Debates within Buddhist schools (pp. 97-98). 

° Debates within Orthodox systems of philosophy 
Jnanakarmsamuccayavada vs. Kevalajnanavada (pp. 188-89). 

¢ Dharmakirti vs. Nyaya (pp. 23-26, 107-12). 

¢ Dharmakirti’s disagreements on vyapti, nigrahasthanas and hetu (with 
Dinnaga and Gautama) (pp. 108-83). 

¢ Dialogue hymns of Reveda (p. 44). 

¢ Dinnaga vs. Bhartrhari’s philosophy of Sabdabrahmavada (p. 107). 

¢ Friedrich Schlegal, Schopenhauer (pp. 284-86, 297, 303). 

¢ Haribhadra (pp. 87, 105-06, 111). 

¢ Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (pp. 52, 90, 106). 

¢ Madhusiidana vs. Ramarya (pp. 134-35). 

¢ Madhva and Trivikrama (pp. 125). 

¢ Mahanirvanatantra (pp. 149-50). 

¢ Manoramakucamardani (p. 138). 

¢ Mubahisa-e-Hudusa-e-duniya (p. 34). 

¢ Nandaka’s discussions on katha in Anumdnasutta and Updlisutta (p. 86). 

¢ Rangojibhattadhikkara (p. 137). 

¢ Refutation of other systems by Devasiri in his Syadvadamanjari (p. 122, 
125). 

¢ Rejoinders to Appayya Diksita (pp. 135-36). 

¢ S. Radhakrishnan’s critique of Albert Switzer’s view (p. xiii). 

¢ Samanasutta, Svardjyasastra, commentaries on Gita and Japuji (p. xiii). 

¢ Samudrasangama (pp. 146-48). 

¢ Sankara’s disagreement with Manu on kama and the dignity of 
grhasthasrama (pp. 188-89). 


¢ Sarahapa’s disagreements with Buddhism and other systems (pp. 193-94). 

¢ Sarvadarsanasameraha (pp. 81, 101-02, 130). 

¢ Satadisani (pp. 128, 130). 

¢ Tarkatandava of Vyasatirtha (pp. 126, 132). 

¢ Tattvopaplavasimha (pp. 112-14). 

¢ The Mahabhasya of Patafyjali (pp. 80, 90). 

¢ Vijhanabhiksu’s reformulation of classical Samkhya and his disagreement 
with Vedanta on concept of drsyatva (p. 190). 

¢ Vyakarana Setumadhavacarya’s Tattvakaustubha as critique of Bhattoji 
under the title Zattvakaustubhakulisa (p. 138). 

¢ Zalaluddin Davanit — his Akhlaque Nasiri (p. 34). 

Debates on Legal and Socio-political Matters in the Texts 

¢ Badarayana’s views in his Apasudrddhikarana countered by the other 
philosophers like Bhaguri, the Mahabharata or Gita (p. 222). 

¢ Badarayana’s views on the rights of stdras to study Veda in his 
Apasidradhikarana of Brahmasitra, Ptirva-Mimamsa supporting his 
views (p. 221). 

¢ Bhattacarya Sahit Bicar (p. 305). 

¢ Critique of varnasrama-centric culture by tantric systems (pp. 222-24). 

¢ Debate on the coronation ceremony of Shivaji (pp. 237-38). 

¢ Debates in Dharmasastras on laws of inheritance, women’s rights and 
matriage (pp. 227-36). 

¢ Debates of Arya Samaj (p. 314). 

¢ Debates on caste system (p. 236). 

¢ Debates on Polity and Governance (p. 227). 

¢ Debates on sati (pp. 292, 295, 306). 

¢ Debates on the provision of divorce in marriage (pp. 230-32). 

¢ Debates on widow marriage: Vidhavodvahasankasamadhih (pp. 310-11). 

¢ Edicts of King Asoka (p. 11). 

¢ Laghutanka a rejoinder to Vajrasici (pp. 226-27). 

¢ Mritjunjaya Vidyalankar Vedantacandrika (pp. 292, 305). 

¢ Refutations of Satyarthaprakasa and rejoinders (pp. 319-24). 

¢ Rejection of caste system by Dharmakirti and other Buddhist philosophers 


(p. 224). 

¢ Satyarthaprakdsa as a text in vada (pp. 315-19). 

¢ The debates on property laws (pp. 288-89). 

¢ Vajrastici and the Debate on the Caste System (p. 226). 

¢ Vajrasucyopanisad (p. 226). 

¢ Vivadabhangarnava (p. 287). 

¢ Vivadarnavasetu (pp. 287-88). 

¢ Vyvavaharadasasloki (p. 287). 

Debates on Literary Theory, Aesthetics and Literature 

¢ Agamadambaraprahasana of Jayantabhatta (pp. 269-71). 

¢ Bhavabhiti’s plays as vada texts (pp. 262-65). 

¢ Brhattrayt: as a vada discourse (pp. 266-69). 

¢ Concepts and categories of vada in literary theory (pp. 245-46). 

* Debates on the theory of alamkara (pp. 256-57). 

¢ Dhuttakkhana (Dhurtakhyana): Debates by Rogues (p. 269). 

¢ Kalidasa’s kdvyas as Debates (pp. 259-62). 

¢ Kavyamimamsa as a vada text (pp. 247-48) 

¢ Major debates in literary theory (pp. 246-47). 

¢ Natankusa: a vada with the Cakyars (pp. 257-59). 

¢ Natyasastra as a samMvada text (pp. 239-40). 

¢ Rasa discourse: debates and diversities (pp. 248-56). 

¢ Vada in kavya and kavya in vada (pp. 271-81). 

¢ Vada reflected in the conceptual framework of Ndtyasastra (pp. 241-45). 

¢ Vadas in Kavya-literature (p. 259). 

Debates Within 

¢ Hanuman’s debate with his own self during his search for Sita in Lanka 
(p. 32). 

¢ Hymn of Dirghatamas as a debate with the self (p. 44). 

¢ Vada going on within the poet-seer (p. 43). 
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